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HARTMANN’S THEORY OF MORAL VALUES 
Dr. PRITIBEUSHAN CHATTERJEE 


Calcutta University ` 
I 


To Nicolai Hartmann goes the credit for having made-in recent times. 
a bold attempt to défend the realistic value theory in the ethical field. As 
a metaphysician Hartmann ‘is a phenoimenologist and his ethical ee 
is influenced by his phenomenological outlook. i ; 

In his epistemological method he follows ‘Edmund Husserl, and in. 
his approach to the. problem of value he borrows extensively from Max 
Scheler. Among the ancient thinkers he is specially indebted to, are Plato 
and Aristotle, - The thinker whom he wants to correct is perhaps Immanuel 
Kant. i 


II 


The chief moral concept in Hartmann’s ethics is the concept of value. 
Values are at the background of all moral laws, and conscience is but an 
expression of the claims of the values on us. But what is the nature of 
values? ‘Values are objective and real, and yet like ordinary objects they 
do not belong to the world of sense-experience. They are not the creations 
of human will and thought. They are essences—they ‘are like Platonio 
Ideas. They have a dignity of their own which is not revealed to æ posteriori 
experience. They are to be distinguished from mere objects of desire which 
are subjective and which vary from man to man and from time to time 
(though such objects may be carriers of value). They are not to be cons 
fased with acts—they rather hover over the acts and give them their valua- 
tional meaning. The valuableness of a valuable object is quite different 
from the object itself, In fact, all objects, good or bad, have the same 
Being—it is only through a sense of value that a discrimination between 
the good and the bad is possible, To quote ‘Hartmann, “The valuable- 
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ness is different from any given structure and from every relation, although 
it inheres in them; it is an ens sut generis, an essence of another sort,” 1 

' ‘From the above it is clear that Hartmann is a believer in the two- 
world theory of reality—the world of ideal self-existence and the world of 
` actual existence. Reality comprehends both axiological and ontological 
_being. The values exist in a world of their own, though it is possible for 


ontological world to establish contact with it. In other words, the Ideal.” 
constitutes a sphere of its own side by side with, and yet independently ` 


of, the world of the actual. As denizens of the world of the ideal, the ethical, 
‘values remain unchangeable or invariable, even though the particular acts 
and situations which acquire the value- qualities are constantly changing. 
But how ate values to be known? Since they are a priori, it is obvious’ 
they cannot be known through the ordinary mode of sense-object . contact. 
The knowledge of value is possible through a special kind of ‘sensing of 
values’ which is comparable’ to the Platonic mode of ‘beholding the Ideas’. 
This sensing is primal, immediate and-unique. Value-consciousness is a 


value-feeling. Values are often revealed to us in times of emotional ten- 


sion. Like Meinong, Hartmann, believes that our emotional experiences 
provide. us with an epistemological organ. As Hartmann puts it, “Man’s 
sensing of values is the annunciation of their Being in the discerning person; 
and indeed in their peculiar idealistic kind of existence. The apriority of 
the knowledge of them is no intellectual or reflective apriority, but is emo- 
tional, intuitive.”? The @ priori value-sense is therefore a kind of emo- 
_ tional cum intuitive insight into the objective order that the values con- 
stitute,* and it must not be presumed to be- providing us with certain pro- 
ducts of our subjective imagination or personal preferences, 

The function of values, as revealed to our intuitive sense, is normative: 
They provide us with certain broad and fundamental guiding principles or 
standards of judgments. When an act or a situation is adjudged as posses- 
sing value, it means that its actuality comes up to the norm“proclaimed by 
a value. But this does not mean that values lay down particular working 
rules for every situation. The science of value or axiology is . therefore 
to be carefully distinguished from a psuedo- science like Causistry. Ethics 
is not hortatory. - 

u. Since the understanding of moral values is a matter of a priori insight, 
it cannot be expected that all will have the.same type of cognition ‘of value 
or all will be able to understand the real significance of value. Ethical, 


“IN. Hartmann, Ethics, Vol. I (Eng. Tr. by. S. Coit), p. 217. 

. 2Jt is said that Hartmann himself had a vision of the values while he was fighting 
as a soldier during World-War I. Stanton Coit, the translatot of Hartmann’s Ethik, 
offers the following interesting piece of information : “It was during the winter of 1916- 
17, while he (Hartmann) was a soldier in the trenches on the Eastern Front, under the 


incessant firing of the Russian gws, that he made his first analyses of ‘moral values sid 


(Ibid., Preface, p.- 10). — 
3 Op cit., p: 185. : ; 
4 ‘It should be noted in this connection that, according to Hartmann, a posteriori 


knowledge is possible only of the real or actual sphere and never of the ideal realm, ;. , bat i 


a` priori knowledge may be possible both of the idealfand the actual realms, ees 
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judgments « are analogous to mathematical propositions like a°=1. ‘Every 
one cannot understand its truth. Much in the same way every one cannot 
have ethical insight. 

Although, values do not have an ontological mode of existence; they 
have a ‘tendency to reality’. They do not like to remain shut up, so to 

speak, in the world of ideal self-existence, but they incessantly make - a 
demand upon men, the inhabitants of the real world, to realize them. While 
elucidating this aspect of values, Hartmann introduces his famous concept, 
of Ideal ought-to-be, and other allied notions. The ‘ought’ belongs to the 
essence of value—it is not ‘ought-to-do’; it is ‘ought-to-be’. ` The ought- 
to-be and ought-to-do cannot be always identical. International. peace, 
for example, is an ideal ought-to-be, but still it is not possible to realize it 
individually and hence it is not a case of ought-to-do so far as individual 
men are concerned.- -Thus every ought-to-do is, conditioned by an ought-to-, 
be, but every ought-to-be cannot have a claim upon an ought-to-do. Besides 
_the -ideal ought- to-be, there is a positive ought-to- be, which “occurs when 
the ideal finds itself in opposition to reality, when the self-existent values 
are unreal.” The positive ought- to-be therefore adheres to the tension. 
between. the ideal and the real. This tension is something genuine, for 
though the real may be indifferent to thë ideal, the ideal cannot remain so 
as it always presses for its realization. The ‘positive ought-to-be thus 
stands midway between the ideal ought-to-be and the ought-to- do proper. ; 
In the positive ought-to-be the ideal ought-to-be is only one element, the 
other important element being the opposition or tension between the spheres 
of ideality and actuality. The relation between necessity and possibility. 
in the three spheres of ideal ought-to-be, actual world and positive ought- ` 
to-be may þe briefly stated thus : (æ) in the sphere of ideal ought-to-be, 
necessity and possibility stand out: separate from each other ; (b) in the. 
actual world necessity and possibility are in equilibrium, inasmuch .as the 
actual world is neither itself a perfect value, nor’ completely. opposed to. 
value; and (c)-in the case of positive ought-to- do necessity pre- -dominates 
upon possibility. - 

But here an important problem arises. Mere pressing forward on, 
the part of the ‘ought’. does: not lead to its-actualisation. There must be. 
a point of contact between the ideal and the actual—there must be an active- 
carrier of values who must struggle for their realization. According to., 
Hartmann, man—the subject—offers such a point of contact, On him ` 7 
devolves a. great responsibility—the responsibility of actualizing the values 
in this world, of bringing the values out of their secluded world, so to speak, ` 
In the words of Hartmann, ‘ “Man, a vanishing quantity in the universe, ` if 
is still in his own way stronger than it; he is the vehicle of a higher principle, ; 
he is. ‘the creator of a reality which | possesses significance and value, he 
transmits to the real world a higher worth. 6 The role of man is two-fold— - 

B Op. oit., “p. 249. eieaa eb, ranen here 

6 Op, cit., p. 247. ee rey ae ae 
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he is the seer of values and he is also the realizer of values. He is the ins- 
trument and medium through whom the values get a chance of being re- 
alized. Man, the subject, is not a creator or determiner of the’ values, 


though the values are for the subject; but still in and through the realisation , 


of the values; he moulds, transforms and builds up the world. As a moral 
being struggling for the actualization of values, man has two ‘‘births’—he 


is born first like any other creature or existent and is subject to the general . 


_ naturaNaws ; but gradually with the dawn of a vision into the moral values, 
ho is born once again, as it were, in the world of values. It should’be noticed 
in this connection that the relatedness.of values to man does not lead to any 


kind of relativity of values, for, as Hartmann Tee, relatedness i is not the ` 


same as relativism. 


In the hierarchy of values the lower’ vais are basic and the higher 


values depend on the lower, according to Hartmann. Hence he formulates 


the following fundamental categorial law in the domain of value—The - 


lower categories are the stronger and more independent, while the weaker 
and more conditioned are the higher and more complex”. And from this 
he deduces the conclusion : ‘“To sin against a lower value is in genera] more 
grievious t than- to sin against a higher; but ae fulfilment of a higher is 
morally more valuable than that of a lower.” 

Since man is entrusted: with the er task of value-realization, 


he must be regarded a free agent, he must have freedom of choice in ‘his l 


work of selection of values. ' Apart from his freedom, man ’s valuational 
discernment becomes - meaningless for all- practical purpose. To quote 
Hartmann;. ““Vaiuational discernment and valuational effectiveness upon 
the real conduct and life of man are separated from each other only through 
freedom of choice.”® In his eagerness to maintain the freedom of man, 


Hartinann stoutly opposes all forms of teleology. To yield to teleology is 


to get Ethics corrupted. by Philogophy. Hartmann is critical of teleology, 
because he feels that it sets up the notion of a Supreme Mind who pre. 
ordains and determines a goal and. makes man a slave to it. Man is handed 
over unconditionally in a bondage to certain fixed ends which are by no 
means of his own ‘choosing. ‘His nature would then be destroyed in the 
primacy of cosmic “teleology. Another defect of teleology i is that it inverts 
the general categorial law ot ‘the value-world, viz., the lower law or Jower 
yalue constitutes the basis or the pre-supposition of the higher, for teleology 
would speak of a control from the above and would thus make the lower 
and simpler laws dependent upon the higher. Just as in the physical world 
a building can have a higher structure only upon a lower and a deeper foun- 


dation, so in the axiological world the higher values depend on the lower. | 


Tò loose sight of this is to ignore the uniqueness of man. The metaphysical 
humanization of the Absolute would mean the: annulmient of man. Again, 


the finalistic nexus of man flows in the opposite direction of the a i 


7 Op. Cites Vol. II, p. 53. 
B Op. city, Vol. I, p. 88. 


È 
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succession, inasmuch as teleology presumes that the future determines 
the present; but this is not possible as time is irreversible. Proclaiming. 
the supremacy of man and his freedom in an otherwise determined ‘world, 
Hartmann says in the concluding lines of the First Volume of his Ethics : 
-“The moral being is not the Absolute nor the State nor anything else in 
the world but, singly and alone, MAN, the primal carrier of moral values 
and disvalues.” i 


~ 


HI 


We have stated above the salient features of Hartmann’s-metaphysics 
of values. To understand him more fully; we would do well to compare 
him with some other philosophers. 

In his doctrine of the self-existence of values in a separate world of 


their own, Hartmann comes closest to Plato. Plato might not use the — 


modern term ‘value’, but his Ideas as essences or reals are comparable to 
Hartmann’s values. Like Plato, Hartmann also believes that some sort of 
intuitive insight is necessary for a glimpse ‘into the world of :values. But 
Hartmann is not a thorough-going Platonic. Plato conceives.of. the world 
of Ideas as of a pyramidal structure with the Idea of the Good at the apex. 
So with him the higher value is more fundamental than the lower. But 
Hartmann would differ from him. Hartmann does not speak of any Supreme 
Value determining or ruling from above, nor of-any higher-value condi- 
tioning the lower. Again, Plato’s Idea of the Good is essentially teleological ` 
and he seems to identify God with the Good. But Hartmann: would reject 
any form of teleology and would eschew the idea of God. Moreover, Plato 
is not quite clear as to how the universal, eternal Ideas may be related to 
the fleeting particulars of the world. But, as pointed out before; Hartmann 
discovers the point of contact between the’ ideal and the actual spheres in 
man. Map carries the responsibility for realizing the values. 

To Aristotle_he is very much indebted, specially for the actual classi- 
fication of virtues which he undertakes in the Second Volume of his work. 
He describes Aristotle as “the ancient master of ethical research”. Re- 
garding the Nichomachean Ethics of Aristotle, he says, “It shows a mastery 
in the description of values which is evidently the result and culmination 
of a whole development of a careful method.’® But .Hartmann, when he 
borrows from Aristotle, re-interprets the virtues in the light of the present: 
social conditions. Following the foot-steps. of Aristotle, he says that, in 
the ontological sense, virtue is a “middle”, though in the axiological sense: 
virtue may.be called the supreme value. : 

Amongst his contemporaries he closely follows’ Scheler. He takes 
over from Scheler his ethics of value and fits it into his system, But he 
parts: company with Scheler when Scheler develops the notion: of. Godhead. 
Hartmann repudiates such metaphysical personalism. He -also rejects 


9 Ibid., Proface, p. 17. 
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Scheler’s doctrine of the Collective Person or. Communal Person. For 


Hartmann, man—alone and singly—carries out the ethical task, 
Hartniann, while elucidating the nature of the a priori seeks to remove 


or correct some of the ‘mistakes’ to which, in his opinion, Kantianism has: 
given rise. He alleges that Kant has identified the a priori ‘with the sub- . 


jective—Kant should have seen that the @ priori in the sphere of moral 
values is objective. To quote Hartmann, “Subjectivistic and functionalistio, 


a priorism was itself a confusion, a total misunderstanding of the originally _ 


objective character of everything knowable a priori.”!° Again, Kant 
_ has confused the a priori with the formal, and-this perhaps is a natural 
consequence of his subjectivism. But here Hartmann points out that the 


æ priori values are self-dependent and material.. Further, Kant makes a. 


third confusion between the a priori and the rational. He seems to think 
that the ‘given’ is purely sensuous and therefore cannot be a priors. - The 
a priori, he thinks, is invariably rational and the a posteriori sensuous, But 


Hartmann argues that moral acts are not cognitive—they are basically” 


emotive arising from situations of tension. As opposed to Kant, Hartmann 


shows that the moral values are a priori and objective, material and emotional 


in character. In spite of his general opposition to Kant, he accepts the dis- 
tinction between negative freedom (indeterminacy) and positive freedom. 


(self-determination), and, like Kant, insists on the need for human freedom)” 
. Of the views of the English writers he discusses mainly the Utilitarian, 


views, but he pays little attention to the evolutionary school. Though 
he lacks the capacity for cold analysis, his view bears.some resemblace to 
Moore’s conception of the indefinability of the Good and the general realistic 
attitude. In his insistence on the supremacy of the moral values, Hartmann 
comes close to: fais! 


ww 
As we now approach the.close of our brief survey, we cannot but offer 
our tribute of respect to our philosopher. Indeed, as.an axiologist of the: 


realistic school, he tries his best to defend the moral values against thé. 
onslaughts of subjectivism, relativism and scepticism. He. draws. our 


attention to the role of man and the importance of his emotional experience - 
in the.moral sphere. Moreover, his ethical views have a metaphysical, 


foundation and are wide enough to be applicable to all sorts of values, 

But in spite of its merits, Hartmann’s theory has. some ditionlties of 
its own, afd they require clarification” 

Of the different controversial aspects of Hartmann’s theory it is s the. 
two-world theory which is specially called ‘in question. As we have seen 
already, Hartmann makes’ a ‘distinction between- the world of values-and.. 
the world’ of: existence, between the axiological and. the ontological world; . 


4 


10 Ibid., p. 164. 
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As the moral values have been deprived of ontological- character, their 
“position becomes very weak. Their high axiological character cannot 
“mend the situation because of their initial ontological weakness, That 
‘the two worlds cannot remain separate has been virtually admitted by him 
‘when he searches for a via media or a point of contact in man. A better 

metaphysical course would: have been to hold that the eee reality is is algo 
“the highest value, 

In order to retain the a ‘priori character of the ieee Hartmann speaks 

‘of a special mode of knowledge of values. He: speaks of beholding the 
‘values through value-feeling. But it is difficult to understand how the 
values can be ‘beheld’ unless they are embodied in this-or that ‘particular 
fact of experience. The self-existence of values requires to be reconciled 
“with the possibility of their manifestation through the facts of experience. 

Hartmann attaches great importance to the role of man and eulogises 
him for his ‘responsibility’. He expects- that man, when endowed with 

‘the vision of the good, will play the role of a carrier and ‘realizer of values ; 
and in this connection he-puts the highest premium upon man’s freedom. 
‘But it seems that here there are. certain lacune. There is no guarantée 
that man will have the requisite vision in every case, and further even when 
he has the vision there is no certainty that he will try to realize the value 

or values concerned. Hartmann puts too much reliance on man’s freedom. 

As a free agent, man has as much freedom to choose the disvalues™ as. the 
values, ‘Thus so far as the actualization of the’ values is concerned, the 

position seems to be precarious. 

Hartmann places the ethical values-on the same status. with ligio; 

mathematical truths. But this equality of status may be doubted. The 

a priority of the logico-mathematical truths may be easily recognised,%as 
goon as they are sought to be denied, for such denial would give rise to self- 
contradiction. But this same test may not be effectively applied to ethical 
judgments, for there is hardly any ethical proposition” which cannot be 
conveniently denied under some circumstance or other. 

Though Hartmann starts with the-original objective character of values, 

{t seoms that he cannot adhere long to the ‘purity’ of their objectiye character. 
With the introduction of man as the sole carrier of values, the moral situation 
seems to be changing its originalfnature. Soon a complex situation is created 
wherein the objective values, the external circumstances and humen con- 
sciousness are inter-related and it becomes difficult to separate the one 
from the other. Hartmann’s conception of the ideal ought-to-be.as dis- 
tinguished from the positive ought-to-be ‘and ought-to-do seems to be un- 
warranted. It appears that the ideal ought- to-be is just a substantialisation 
of the practical ought-to-be. The possibility of an ideal becomes patent 
to us only when t here is a reference to a practical situation wherein the ideal 
is not realised. The ideal ought-to-be as a mere ideal apart from a concrete 

situation seems to lose its normative character, 
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Hartmann’s contention that in the value-world the lower values are 
. more fundamental or basic is also open to question. It appears that the 
analogy of the superstructure of a building standing on its foundation can- 


not be applied to the axiological world. In the axiological world it is the ., 


qualitative superiority that counts. It is because the higher values possess 
„qualitative superiority that the lower values have a nisus.towards them. 
It is true that the violation of the lower values is a greater sin; but that 
‘does not prove their fundamental superiority in any qualitative sense. 

- Finally, ‘Hartmann’s ~apprehension. xbout teleology is- unjustified. 


“He seems to have unnecessarily developed a kind-of allergy for teleology. - 


‘The ‘view that the existence of a supremely purposive mind would lead to 
thé negation of moral life may not be accepted, by all. It. may be contended 
.that divine permeation of the world instead of robbing the world of its moral 
character would guarantee the final victory of morality. ; There are men 
who may feel that apart from the helping hand of God no man can win the 
moral struggle. The-teleological character of the world does not- mean 
that man’s will is in the iron grasp of some unsympathetic foreign agency, 
The teleologists.do not always presume that God is a distant deity issuing 
commands from the above—they often hold that God is an immanental 
principle working from within and inco- -operation with men. Further, 


it is held’ by'some thinkers that the realisation of the moral values may not a 


oonstitute the summum bonum of life, as presumed by Hartmann—morality 
is regarded by them as a stepping stone to something higher. Hartmann 
should have given due consideration to these. possibilities. 

We, therefore, conclude that some modification of the original rigid 


position of Hartmann -is called for; but this does not mean any relapse. 


to naturalism or scepticism in moral sphere.# 


* A paper read at tho 38th. Session of Tho Indian Philosophical Congress hald 
in Madras in December, 1964. , f 








PSYCHOLOGICAL: INTERPRETATIONS OF: 
TAGORE’S GITANJALL (CONTINUED). 


Dr. DUBEMA CHANDRA Dascupra, M.A. (Cauir.), Ed.D. (Catiy.) 


Hymn No. 56 

In this hymn are embedded the cults of bhakti or devotion, jfiana 
or wisdom, and karma or action, which are so essential for the 
realisation of God in the lotus of the heart of the devotee. Here in 
the first section of the hymn is depicted how a votary with his devo- 
tional song, sung in praise of God out of love for Him, could only 
realise in the dream stats in trance His arrival at the ‘vijan gharer 
dvare’ or at the gate of the solitary house with a flower garland in 
hand. The real implication here is that the seer has not as yet ` 
realised the presence of God in the lotus of his heart as He has halted 
only at the gate. This proves that the doors at the five gates of the 
heart are closed against the divine personality as the lotus there is 
not blossomed forth by cultivating. ‘sama’ and other qualities. 
(Chandyogyopanised, Adh. 8, Khanda 3, Mantras 1 to 5.) Here the 
seer in-his waking stat& in trance realises the aerial descent of God 
from His throne in. heaven into the lotus of his heart only to. halt at 
the ‘solitary gate. It is refreshing in no smal} measure for the dis- 
appointed sage to realise that his tunes could only reach the ears of 
the Lord. It is quite obvious here that the saint must have set his 
mind upon ‘OM’ while singing it in melodious tunes. “Here parental - 
instinct and religiosity; and their concomitant emotions of love of 
God for ths votary and the devotee’s love for Him are implied. l 

Tn the second section of the hymn is mentioned how the saint 
confesses his delinquency for not possessing the gunas or the qualities, 
which are so essential for ‘the purity of the mind by the arrest of 
its waverings before it is set upon God. Hence he mourns before 
the creator with humble submission that he does not possess any of - 
the qualities, found in sö many members of His assembly. To realise 
God one must possess the qualities and cultivate them with the un- 
weavering mind, made pure by its release from sattvah (essence), 
rajah (energy) and tamah (inertia) which make up the world of 
i phenomena. It is proposed to repeat here the ` discussions of the 
qualities. already made in connection with the hymn No, 54 as 
follows : 

99130 P—VI 
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(i) Sama or the control of the mind 


A seer with thorough contro} over his mind succeeds in obliterating 
from it his trsna or thirst for desires, both impure and’puré. Sama 
is the highest object of worship and it gives bliss to its cultivator.. It 
arrests the illusion of the mind, ‘The relevant text runs : 7 


Seineiiacsayate Sreyah gamo hi paramam padam | 
samah sivah Samah śāntih śamo bhrantiniviranam||”’ 


(ogavisisthah, ‘Mumuksuprakaranam —2, Sargah 13, V. 52, p. 
104, Ed. by W. L. Sāsiri Paņsīkarj. A sage with his mental equipoise 
is not disturbed by the constant cropping -up of undesirable instincts 
and their concurrent emotions. It is quite apparent here that a 
seeker of truth with thorough control over his mind succeeds in his 
niryija samadhi or trance without the germinating of seeds in the 
form of desires, which are thoroughly burnt with the help of trans- 
cendental knowledge. He is happy in his mental equipoise. His 
soul is released from the impurities and is cooled as the thoughts are 
free from them. The impurities are in reality the enemies of the soul. 
The text in support of the above statement runs : 


‘‘pumsah pragamatrptasya éitalācchatarātmanah | 
gamabhisita cittasya śatrurapyeti mitratāml|” o 


(ibid., V. 58, p. 104). He is said to possess double-lotuses in the 
heart when ‘gama’ in the form of a lotus is budding forth in the lotus ` 
of his heart. He is more like Hari, the god of preservation and can 
subdue the passions of others when he comes into. contact, with ‘them. 
The relevant texts run: ` 


Paa yesim Samakusesayam | 
satam vikasitam te hi dvihrtpadmah samahareh|l 
éamaésrih gobhate yesim mukhendavakalankite | 
te kulinendavo vandyah saudaryavijitendriyah|l”’ - 


(ibid., VV. 55-56, p. 105). A person with his mental equipoise is 
not affected’ by the five senses: optical, auditory, tactual, olfactory, 
and gustatory. Here it is evident that “éama’ or the control of the 
mind is vitaily related to ‘dama’ of the control of the senses. The 
relevant text is inserted below in support of the above claim : 


“Sratvaprstva ca drstva ca bhuktva ghritva subhigubham | 
na hrsyati glayati yah sa santa iti kathyatell’”’ 


(ibid., V. 72, p. 105). 
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` (it) Vicara or investigation. 

Vicāra greatly helps a saint to realise his videha-mukti or salva- 
tion in death. Nitvija-samadhi is not possible without vicāra. ` By 
its cultivation a sage expurgates from his mind the seeds of 
desires, both impure and pure. When he succeeds in the full develop- 
ment of his reasoning faculty his mind i is released from - desires; The 


text relevant to the point runs : 


‘ svaviciramahausadhy& sadhuscittanisannaya | 

tayottamatvapradaya nabhivafichati naujafiyatil|”’ 
(Yogavasisthah, Mumukguprakaranam, Sargah 14, V. 30, p. 108). 
The real purport here is that salvation is possible only by the 
cultivation of vicära or the reasoning faculty, which is ‘viveka-padma 
or the lotus in the form of discrimination. Blind faith in religious 
belief as an aid to spiritual salvation is discarded. A votary must 
accept his faith with firm convictions. In this respect the teachers and 
the preachers of ancient India were far ahead of their modern counter- 
parts in the world. 


(iii) Samtosa or satiety. 


Samtoga is enumerated in Sūtra No. 32 of the Sadhanapida in 
the - Yogadargana as one of the five niyamas or regulations prescribed 
for the ascetics. Vyasa, the commentator of the above treatise 
defines it as follows: ‘‘Samtosah sannihitasidhanadadhikasyanupadit- 
sā” or the repugnance for desires to take more than the immediate 
requirements for livelihood. Here a seer practising asceticism 
abscinds from his mind the instincts of acquisition and its emotion 
of joy for receiving worldly objects by, rousing in it the instincts of 
repulsion and its emotion of disgust for them. . Thoughts ‘cooled by 
the touch of samtosak are being blossomed forth by, coming into con- 
tact with wisdom much after the manner of the lotuses, blossomed 
forth by the touch of the sun’s rays. The relevant text runs : 


“samtoşasitalam cetah śuddhavijňānadrşțibhih | 
bhréam vikāśamāyāti stiryamsubhirivamvujam j i 


(tbid., Sargab, 15, V. 8, P- 11). Y 


(iv) Satsanga or the association of the wise. 


Satsanga signifies nurture, which is so essential for the develop- 
ment of. character, under the careful guidance of the competent spiri- 
tual preceptor, vastly learned in the scriptures, possessed of self-realisa- 
tion. Spiritual growth and development leading to salvation can best 
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be secured in an ideal atmosphere, freg from the corrupting influences 
in the society. He must receive the grace of the: preceptor by his 
implicit faith in- him. He must be devoted. to his spiritual guide 
and must conipletely surrender himself to God for the. divine mercy. 
“He must also possess the three ‘qualities of bearing, attention, . and 
. persevérence and practise the eight-fold yogas or-asceticism in addition 
to the possession of the following eight qualities of his soul: dayà 
‘<indness), kgamā (forgiveness), anasūyā (non-enviousness), anāyäsa 


non: lethargy), ‘mangalam (benediction), ak&rpanya (generosity), - 


asprha (non-desire), and gauca ( (purity). “The relevant text runs: 
“atiratristathistoma asta citmagunastatah/ 
‘daya ksamanastya ca anayasohatha mangalam | 
- PO ERE yasyalte sa paren vrajet- Il 


‘ (Aghipuraivam, tr. by Paid Tarkaratna, Adh. 166, ‘VV. 16:17, 
- pp: 885£.) 

tihe are ‘the éésenitial qualities, hich’ a seeker of-trith must cultivate 

under the careful guidance of a competent preceptor in’ an “ideal 


environment. Further, having realised the union of his isoul with 


the supreme soul in sound sleep in trance he is to withdraw his mind 
" from the performance ‘of the routine works. The text ` in “support of 
‘the above statement runs : l 

tatkarma krtvā vinivartya bhiyastattvasya tattvena.sametya yogam | 

ekena dvābbyām tribhirastabhirva kilena caivatmagunaisca sūkşmaihl|” 
_ (Gvetdsvataropanigat, tr. by Swami Gambhirananda, 6/8, p. 444.) 
‘Here the parental: instinct repulsion,. religiosity, - parental instinct, 
and repulsion and their concomitant emotions of love for the votary, 
disgust for halting at the gate of the ‘solitary heart, love for God, 

` Jove for the devotee, and disgust. are implied. 

Tt is stressed in the. second section of the hymn .that salvation 
is realised by the seers through the acquisition of the aforesaid 
virtues, found in abundance in the members of the assembly of God 
in heaven. ‘But the’ devotee Here regréts that:he does not possess any 
of these virtues. “EHe, however, consoles himself: with the thought 
that God is gracious and perciful to him for responding.to his song, 
whose tunes are being echoed in the universal t unes expressing pathos. 
The real purport here is that the votary in his meditation on Brahma 

-is singing the Wdgitha song in pathetic tunes. to - rouse compassion in 
‘God for him’and he has the satisfaction to hear withthe help ‘of“his 


‘supernatural ~power™ of ‘hearing’ from a: distance its‘ resoundings inthe _ 


““ydgitha song, still echoing in- the. universe. - He--also- sees * with’-his 


~ 
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: supernatural power of optical sense the arrival of God at the gate of 
bis.solitary house, which is the heart, with a garland in hand for him. 
}-Here it is quite-clear that the vibhitis, particularly the supernatural 
. powers ‘of. the: auditory and. the optical senses are not causing the 
swaverings of the mind of the seer-in his dream-trance as he sees 
sthe:descentof God at the gate of his heart and hears the- resoundings 
ofi:his: pathetic tunes in the universal tunes Here the mind is 
»>brought under thorough control by self-gurrender, to God. while 
singing devationalisong. - He has as yet to acquire the virtues to. see 
-the -merger of his soul in the supreme soul in the turiyatita.state 
t thereby -escaping the cycles of births and deaths, Here the; instincts 
- ofr religiosity, acquisition, appeal, religiosity, and acquisition ;,and 
their concurrent emotions of love for God, joy in seeing the, response 
«of; the- Lord..to the-devotee’s.song, grief for not realising the creator 
‘sin:thé lotus of. bis heart, love for Him, and joy for His arrival at .the 
«solitary: gate of-the seer are implied. 
- Analysis of hymn No. 56 indicates the following instincts and 
‘= emotions : parental instinct, religiosity, acquisition, appeal, acquisition 
„ahd religiosity ; and love of God for the devotee, votary’s love for 
ithe creator, joy in perceiving the presence of the Lord at the solitary 
-gate-of''the heart, grief for not realising Him‘ in the lotus of the 
` heart, joy- in. perceiving the arrival of-God with. the. garland in. ‘hand 
~ and'-love.for Him. These may be expressed through the avarta 
angahara--composed of the following karanas: avarta, lina, kuficita, 
-nitamba, kuficita, and-samanakha. 


Hymn.No. 57 z = 


= In this hymn “iévarapranidhana’ or self-surrender to God is 
stressed as the means for His realisation in the lotus of the heart. 
In the. first. section of the hymn the votary makes his fervent appeal 
.to God not to turn him away but to receive him in His embrace by 
snatching away the heart from his body. Our life depends upon 
the proper functioning. of the heart. “Here ‘hrdaya kede niye raha’ 
or snatch away the heart signifies that the devotee earnestly seeks 
the merger of his soul in the supreme soul. Here the instincts of appeal 
. and religiosity ; and their relevant emotions of grief for not realising 
„god and love for Him are implied. 
_. In the second section of the hymn the devotee expresses his 
disgust for the days, . spent without the realisation of god. . He. does 
«.not,like to mourn:for these, unprofitable days, he desires. their burial 


‘N 
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under the heaps of dusts, for, there is. no gain in lamenting for these 
days. ` Now. he prays for the mercy of god to blossom forth. his life 
-With the help of the divine light so that he may be ever wakeful. 
Here the real idea is that living beings derive their souls from the 
supreme soul.. The realisation of god-in the lotus of the heart helps 
an ascetic to see the emanation of his soul and those of others from 
the supreme soul. Here the seer desires the realisation of this uni- 
versal truth so that he may be ever wakeful with his thoughts: set 
upon god and thereby arrest the waverings of his mind by. its release 
from the undesirable instincts and their emotions. Here the instincts 
of religiosity, repulsion; and their concurrent emotions of love for 
god and disgust for the days spent without the realisation of the 
creator are implied. ` . 

- In the third section of the hymn is con tinued the feni japan 


-of the ‘seer to god, as he regrets for his aimless roamings hither and - 


thither on the paths and the fields, to announce His message with 


:His face buried in his breasts. The real significance here is 


that_god resides in the lotus of the seer’s heart. He is not to roam 
in thé external world .in search of Him. Through divine grace god 


„can be realised there.. Here the reference must be to the udgitha 
- song,- which is. being resounded uninterruptedly in the universe even 
. now.: ‘Thé,votary prays for the mercy of god to purify the ida,. the 
. sugumnä and the. piigala arteries of the devotee in his breasts by 


„releasing his mind from the evil propensities so that he may hear 


the constant resoundings of the. udgitha song in his breasts. This 
idea is implied though not explicit in the following text: 
“evar vuker kiche O mukh rekhe tomār'āpan vani kaha | ’* 

or having placed the. mouth this time near the breasts utter or deliver 
. your ,own message. . : Here. ‘vāni. or message signifies vocal music, 
_ particularly the. udgitha song, sung by, Brahma before the assembly 
‘of gods at- their requests. Here the instincts of religiosity and re- 
„pulsion ; and their relevant emotions of love for god and disgust for 


, the aimless roamings in the external world are implied. 


In the fourth and last section of the hymn the seer confesses 
before. god, | that endless dirts and fraudulence are still being 
accumulated i in the secrecy of his heart. He again surrenders him- 
self completely to the Lord praying for His mercy not to turn him 


, away on these accounts but to burn them with the help of fire. That 


is, the evil propensities of the mind are to be burnt with the help 
_ of, transcendental knowledge in the form of fire, received from god 


‘through ` Elis grace. ~The relevant text runs: ‘Breath which is the 
A 
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-fourth foot of Brahma is indeed vaya. With’ vay. and” with -Ligh 
He shines and He burns. He meditates on Him’ thus, also shines 
and attains Brahman’’. (Chandogyopanisad, iii. Adhtxvii-Khanda-'- 
iii, Mantra). Without divine grace it is not possible for á seer’ fo- 
realise nirvija samādhi by burning the’ seeds’ of his’ undesirable 
instincts and their concurrent emotions. Here the sage in his drein © 
state appeals to god for His mercy. Here dualism is implied :' god’ 
and the votary. The instincts of appeal, repulsion, ‘and religiosity i 
and their relevant emotions: of grief for not realising god, disgust for 
the evil propensities and lowe for the creator are implied here. 5 
Analysis of hymn No.' 57 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: appeal, religiosity, repulsion, religiosity, repulsion, appeal, - 
repulsion, and religiosity ; and grief, love for god, disgust,’ love for ` 
the Lord, disgust, grief, disgust, and love for the creator.‘ These may ` 
be expressed through the sūci angahara, composed of the following 
karanas : sūci, lina, vivrtta, samanakha, dandapaksa, ‘aficita, aksipta, 
and lina, | i 
' Hymn No. 58 


Es a 
In this pani is stressed the mental and- A conditions -of 
the votary in dream-tranice state when he experiences his identity as 
distinct from god, whom he offers his prayer for mercy to appear 
before him with flow of grace. The supreme soul and the’ individual 
soul reside in all living beings. The former i is not affected by ` kleéas 
or torments whereas the: latter is affected by them. Here “Sivan 
yakhan śukāye yaya’’ signifies the withering of. the individual. soul : it 
pines for not seeing its merger in. the supreme soul. When the soul-i -ig 
in the dream and the waking states in trance, it experiences its afflic- 

- tions which are released from it asit passes beyond the turiya- sugupti l 
state wherefrom it dóes not oscillate again into the former states in a 
cyclic order. The relevant text runs : ` 

“‘vedanavedanatmaikim Er E Jo 
vātaspandāvivābhinnau cidvyomaikamato jagatil’’ 
(Yogavasisthah, Nirvanaprakaranam, Uttarardham—6, Sargah... 179, 
V. 17, p. 1491). The soul is pining for its merger in the supreme 
soul in its dream and waking states in trance when the mind is not 
released from desires. Qn the other hand the soul passes into the 

` turiya-susupti state when the mind is free from the influence of the 
seeds of desires. The relevant text runs: 


“‘vatrasti vasanavijam tatsusuptam na chads le 
nirvija vasana yatra tatturyam siddhidozm smrtam||!* 











Top: cit., pūrv ardham—6, Sargah, 10, V. 20, pe 794). Here nirvija.. 
samädhi is not possible-when the mind.is not free from desires, which.. 
constantly crop up in it-at an: opportune moment as it comes into. 


contact with the appropriate stimuli in the environment. The soul 


is released from sorrows as it realises god and His universal greatness- 
in trance and is worshipped by the sages. Otherwise it pines for its. 
attachment -for worldly objects being devoid: of divine essence. The. 
supreme soul does not pine though ane the same tree in the form: 
of physical body.’ The relevant text runs’” 

“‘samane vrkse -puruso pimedana socati muhyamanah iis 
justam yada pasyatyanyamisamasyamahimainamiti vitagokahl|”? 
(Mundakopanisat, 3/1/2): - Here at- the very outset. the votary pines 
before god in his dream-trance as he surrenders himself completely to 
Him praying for. His mercy to come to him in the form of the flow 
of divine favour and in -the nectar-like tunes when all other graces 
vanish before them. The real implication here is that the soul under. 
the influence of afflictions in the-dream and the waking states:in: 
trance is causing restlessness in the mind of the sage when his trance 
is disturbed by the constant cropping up of the undesirable instincts 
and! théir relevant etiotions in the mind. On the other hand’ the 
realisation of god and His udgitha song’is possible only for the sage 
in his sound sleep in trance, which brings solice to him ag he sees’ 
the merger of his soul in the -supreme soul. Here the instincts of 
appéal, religiosity, repulsion, and acquisition; and their relevant 
emotions of grief for not realising god, love for Him, disgust, ant joy, 

in realising the creator ate implied. © | 

In the second section of the hyma is stressed how. pride crops 
up "constañtly ` in the mirid of a person as he considers himself to be 
the agent of his own action. In his pride he aftempts to announce 


around him the results of his doings. An ideal saint realises full 


well that he is not the author of his action—secular or religious. 
He works as thé agent of god, for, his soul is emanated from the 
supreme soul and his span of life in this world is due to the divine 
grace. Hence he appeals to god, who is silent in His turiyatita state 
to come to his heart with calm steps. The real purport -here is that 


god resides in the lotus of the heart, unnoticed by persons, grossly _ 


immerséd in mundane pleasures. His presence there is realised only 
by a seer in his sound sleep in trance. In dream trance a sage turns 
his mind towards his inner self to realise the presence of god in the 
lotus of his heart. He feels the presence of the Lord in the external 
world in his waking. stäte. Hence, he addresses god as ‘nirava 
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natha’ or the silent Lord and wel-comes Him into the lotus of his- 
heart and prays for’ His arrival there’ with “gantacarane’ or calm- 
steps, which signify that the foot-steps of god can be heard only by - 
a sage when he has developed in him. ‘vibhiitis’ or the eight siper- 
natural powers, one of which is the budding forth of the auditory’ 
sense, enabling a seer to hear from a great distance. ‘Others cannot 
hear the sounds of the foot-steps of god for not acquiring the super?” 
natural power. Here ‘iévarapranidhana’ or self-surtender to god is 
implied. Here the instincts of self-assertion and religiosity ;' and 
their concurrent emotions of pride and love for god are implied. 

‘In the third section of the hymn is emphasised how god ‘is- 
realised in the lotus of the heart by a votary when his mind is released 
from its attributes—sattvah, rajah, and tamah by the cultivation of 
the reasoning faculty as the soul is absorbed in the supreme soul in 
sound sleep in trance and is not oscillated therefrom’ into’ the dream’ ` 
and the waking states. in trancé. The mind becomes poor and’ 
humiliated when it is released of its undesirable instincts and their 
emotions and is brought under thorough covtrol called ‘gama’ as it 
ceases to function. Hence, it is considered to be ‘dina’ or “poor and 
‘hina’ or self-abased. As it ceases to function it is ‘considered to be 
Jying in dormancy in one corner of the heart: when the _votary pra ys 
to god, for His appearance in the lotus of the heart with royal pomp 
and grandeur by opening the gato.. The real significance here is’ that 
god cannot be realised in the lotus of the heart when the mind is 
polluted and the soul oscillates: between ‘the dream and the waking 
states in trance. Hence.god can be realised by the votary only in his 
sound sleep in trance when the ‘mind _ does, not. waver. Here the 
instincts of religiosity, repulsion, religiosity, and. ‘acquisition ; and 
their, relevant emotions of love for god, disgust for the evil propensi- 
ties of the mind, ‘love for god, and joy in realisiag t the presence of the 
Lord in royal g grandeur are implied. ` 

Tn the fourth and last section of the hymn is stated that mundane 
desires in the form of ‘vipula dhiilaya’ ‘or the great dusts enamour 
the fools, who are blind to the existence of god. The .creator is 
realised in the lotus of the heart when the mind is réleased from 
desires—impure and pure. The devotee in his ardency of love for 
god humbly prays for His merey to release his mind from desires 
and to manifest His appearance in the Jotus of the heart with great 
brilliance. In humble submission the Lord is accorded a _ hearty wel--- 
come into the lotus of his heart as ‘pavitia”” ‘or pure, “and ‘anidra’ . 
or sleepless. The real- significance here is’ that desires upset thé 
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minds of the people, who are infatuated with’ mundane pleasuid,: 
pomp, ‘and show. Unless’ desires are eliminated from the mind it is ` 
not possible for a’sage to realise the merger of his soul in the supreme: 
soul ‘in the turiya-susupti state by the arrest of its oscillations. - Here 
‘fama’ or mental equipoise and ‘santoga’ or satiety are stressed’ as 
steps for self-realisation. Here the ‘instincts of repulsion and re- 
ligiosity ; and their concurrent emotions of disgust for desires and ior 
for god are impiled. < : 
Analysis of hymn No. 58 indicates thie following instincts’ and’ 
emotions: ‘appeal, religiosity, repulsion, acquisition, self- assertion, 
religiosity, répulsion, religiosity acquisition, repulsion, and religiosity ; ; 
and‘ grief, love for god, disgust, joy, pride, love for the creator,’ 
disgust, love for the Lord, joy, disgust, and love for Him. ` These may 
be expressed through the sūci atigahara composed of the following 
karanas: sūci, lina, aksipta, kuficita, sakatasya, samanakha, vivptta; 
Seapie tells kuticita, dandapakga, and lina. l 
l Hymn No. 59 l l } 

In this ean is portrayed the mental and poetna conditions 
of a seer iu his dream state in trance when he completely surrenders 
himself. to God to silence him as a step. for his self-realisation. TE. 
is not. possible for him to realise the creator in him if his mind is. 
not completely absorbed in Him being quite. oblivious of the visibles, 
in the external world. agn o Sg ; : 

In the first section of the hymn „poet Tagore makes a pergonal 
reference to him when he. appeals to God to silence His vociferous 
poet. Here ‘mukhav’ indicates a great orator, who speaks roughly. 
Poet, Tagore is a prolific writer, a skilled orator, and a bitter critic of 
the imperialists. Hence he calls himself a ‘mukhar kavi’, or a, voci- 
ferous poet. Here he prays to God for His mercy. to help him in 
withdrawing his mind from the sensitive objects around -him in ; the 
external. world. Having controlled his mind thus he hopes: to, sit it 
-upon God in the lotus of his-heart in deep meditation when che ‘will 
hear the musings in him. ` The relevant text runs.: ‘His pains are 
his pleasure, and his meditations are as musings to him.; he is silent 
in all his dealings, and quiet in-all his conduct through life.” 
(Yogavasisthah, Nirvanaprakaranam—-Uttarardham-6, Sargah, 102, 
Vv. 5, p- 542). Here in the dream-trance state the sage with the help 

of his internal auditory sense hears the udgītha song as he surrenders.” 
himself. completely. to ‘God to -snatch away from him his ‘hrdaya- 
yahdi’ or the. heart in the :form of the flute. Tho real implication 
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here is that the udgitha song resounds in the lotus of his heart as 
though sung by God and is not the reverberation of His song.. Here’ 
“tar hrdaya-vahéi āpani kede vājāo gabhire’’ or it signifies the snatch- . 
ing away of the flute of his heart and the playing of music upon it 
in deep tunes. The real significarice here is that the ‘anahata nada’ 
or the unstruck sound arises in the kulakundalini power in the. 
susumna artery. Here God is invoked for rendering His help to the - 
devotee in-his dhāraņā or the fixation of the Lord in the lotus’ 
of the heart. The sage surrenders himself completely to the creator 
for the help in setting his mind upon the hrtcakra or the wheel in: 
the heart to rouse in him the kulakundalini power when he hears the: 
‘anahata’ or the unstruck sound in it. As the mind is deeply absorb-: 
ed in the thought of God the seer hears the resoundings of the udgitha `- 
song in the lotus of the heart. Here the instincts of iis and, its. 
emotion of love for God are amaphed: 


In the šeno. section of the ywa God is prayed for His mercy, 
to play, on the flute in the form of the kulakundalini power with deep. 
tunes at the.dead of night which cast a captivating spell on the moon. 
and the stars. Here ‘niditharate’ or at the dead of night must, 
have reference to the darkness in the sky of the devotee’s heart, 


` which is not illumined with the divine light as yet in hiş dream; ; 


trance. Here the instincts of religiosity, self-abasement, and _acquisi- 
tion ;\ and their relevant emotions of love for God, wonder, ‘and j Joy 
in jm Him are implied. i ; 


k 


Z In the third section of the eee is depicted the mental T 
emotional: conditions of the votary when he prays for the mercy. of 
God to drag down to His feet all his desires in full harmony with. the 
tunes of vocal music. Here “ya kichu mor chadiye ache jīvan-: 
marane’’ or that whatever is linked up with life and death signifies 
‘trsna’ or desires for mundane possessions and honour, which are the 
causes for births and deaths in a cyclic order. We do not realise. our 
salvation by the merger of our souls.in the supreme soul in our deaths. 
unless our minds are released from mundane desires. and -houour.. 
These can be completely eradicated from our ‘minds through divine 
grace. Hence the seer makes his fervent appeal to God to crush his 
desires for his eminence and high station in life by His udgitha song, 
sung ‘from the lotus of his heart and thereby help his salvation. --Thé 
instincts ‘of religiosity, appeal, ` repulsion ; and their- concurrent’ 
emotions of love for God, grief for not realising Him, and’ disgust ‘f ‘for 
désires ate embedded in this section of the hymn. © ` os ee 
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` In the fourth and last section of the hymn the votary prays -to 
God for-His mercy. to float away his vociferousness in the twinkling 
of.an-eyo by thé tunes of the flute in the heart when. he will hear 
alone in the sitting postores their resoundings in the midst.of the 


‘akila timire’ or the darkness, which knows no shore. It. signifies - 


` that tbe soul of the sage is in the dream-trance and it. has not. passed: 


into the sound sleep in trance and he has not seen the. transcendental’ 


light. The lotus of the heart is eclipsed in darkness and the soul 
has’ not as yet come to its journey’s end. The real significance here 
is ithat through divine grace the seer hopes: to control his thoughts 
and speeches by withdrawing his - mind ‘completely from the external 


. world. as he sets it upon the hrteakra or the- wheel in the heart.” 


While seated in one of the prescribed sitting- postures he hopes to 
contiol thoroughly his -organs of speech, actions, sensory organs, and 


the mind when he hears the resoundings of the udgitha -song- in' the = 


kulakundalini power, roused by divine grace in his dream trance in 
the darkness of i ignorance, which is without limit as the day i is far. of 
whei the seer will reach beyond thé turiya-sugupti state realising 
the merger of`his soul in “the supreme soul. Here the instincts ‘of 


repulsion, acquisition, religiosity, ‘and acquisition ; and their relevant 


emotions of disgust for the vociferousness, joy in realising the udgitha 
cong, love for God, and i joy are amples 


- Analysis of had. No. 59 indicates the following instincts , and. 
emotions : religiosity, self-abasement, acquisition, religiosity, appeal, ~- 


repulsion, acquisition, religiosity, and acquisition ; and love for God, 
wonder, joy, love for the creator, grief; disgust, joy, love for the Tord, 
and‘joy. These-may be expressed through the lina angahara com- 
posed of the following karanas: lina, samanakha, kuficita, ! ‘Gksipta~ 
recite; sūci,  daņdapèkça, kufieita, lina, and kuñcita. - 


Hymn No. 60 


> In this hymn i is ‘stressed the mental and emotional coriditions of 
an ascetic in his dream and waking states in tratice, when uuder! ‘the. 
influence of ‘vedana’ or pathos, he mourns for not realising God in 
tlie lotus of bis heart. 


In the first section of the hymn is TREE how the whole 
universe is merged in sleep when the sky is shrouded in the darkness 
ofthe night. The real implication here is that the great majority 
of - the. people are deeply engrossed in mundane pleasures and happi- 
ness and thefx minds are not set upon God in the darkness of ignors 
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ance. Hence the sky in their hearts is eclipsed in the darkness of . 
ignorance for not being illumined with the transcendental light. Hence - 
the people are asleep for not being awake to the realisation of God. 

The sage in his turiya-svapua state though. hears the resoundings . 
of the strokes upon ths cords of his heart yet he does not know ‘the. 
agent “of these strokes. The id&, susumna, and piùgalā are -the 

thre main arteries found respectively on the left, the centre-and . 
the right sides of human bodies. These are considered to be the. 
cords and the human body to be the vin or stringed musical 

instrument. . Tn the first section of the present hymn is stated how 

the kind god responds to the prayer of- His devotee as He plays upon ’ 
the three cords of his body. The sage could not realise it as his -soul ` 
is slipped of from the dream to the waking state in trance when hé 
could not have His audience in the lotus of his heart. Here the 

instincts of religiosity, appeal, and repulsion ; and their concomitant: 
emotions of love for god, grief for not realising Him in his turlya 

jagaran stage and their disgust for those, whose | minds are steeped 

in worldly affairs are implied. 


In the second section of the hymn is described the mental and. 
emotional conditions of the seer when his soul is experiencing ‘vedan®' . 
or: afflictions in the turiya-svapna and the turiya-jagaran states. 

` Here ‘‘guiijariya gufijariya pran uthila pure” or the life-breath is being 
filled in with the resoundings. It signifies the sounds in - the 
kulakundalini power as -the life-breath forces its way there with the 
soul before its union with the supreme soul in the Brahma-hole. 
It also indicates the meditation on the intellect with the conscious- 
ness of the divine intellect when the saint realises within himself 
as if. stitred by the breath of a breeze. The relevant text runs : 


“gidrapena svasamvittya svacinmatram vibhavyate Į 
svameva rūpaąhrdayam vatena spandanam: yathall’’ 


(Yogavasishtah, Utpattiprakaranam, Sargah, 61, V..11, P. 282.) 


The seeker. of truth here realises his failure to. catch on the.real 
significance of the resoundings in the -kulakundalini power, which 
are echoing forth with -worried tunes under the influence of pathos | 
in the iuriya-svapna and - turiya-jigarana states. The real 
significance here is that the soul is not deeply absorbed ‘in the. supreme. 
soul in the Brahmahole as. it is slipped off from the turiya-susupti. 
‘to the turiya-svapna states resulting in the consciousness of dualism. | 
Consequently, the seer’s mind is filled in with pathos and the power. 
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of discrimination in the fcrm of the’ lotus is not sprouting in the - 
lake there. So he cannot understand the message of god. He- 


does not know whom he. desires to wear his necklace around the 


neck. Hence his heart is overladen with the grief of tears. Here. 


the instincts of appeal, religiosity, and repulsion ; and their relevant 
emotions of grief for. not realising the presence of god in the lotus 


of the heart, love for Him, and asi for not Zeene fhe Lord » 


are e implied. 


. Analysis of yma No. 60 indicates tlie following instincts and j 


emotions : religiosity, appeal, repulsion, appeal, religiosity, and, 
repulsion ; and- love for god, grief, disgust for desires, grief, ‘Tove 


for the creator, and disgust. Those may be expressed through. the | 
lina angahara composed of the following karanas: lina, sūc, akgipta, 


dandapaksa, samanakha, and vivrtta. 


Hymn No. 61 


«In this hymn is portrayed the mental and emotional conditions . 
of the seer in his sound sleep, dream, and waking states in trance. 


Tn his sound sleep he realises the presence of god by the side of: his 
bed. The stay of the soul in the fturiya-susupti state is of short 
duration’ as it is “shipped. off into the dream state in trance when 


the auditory and the optical senses are functioning’ as he hears the. ' 


echoings of the deep tunes, which ate -being played upon the cords 
of his heart. The votary also sees the viņā or the stringed. instrument 
it the hands of god upon His arrival i in the lotus of his heart while 


playing deep tunes upon it. “The real significance in the first’ 


section of the hymn is that the sage could not have his deep trance 
in the turiya susupti state as the mind could not be released’ from 
desires and the soul from its three states. Here the instincts of 
- religiosity, repulsion, and parental instinct ; and ‘their concurrent 
emotions of love for ‘god, disgust for the oscillations ‘of the soul, 
and lové for the devotes are-implied. - i 


In the second ‘and Jast section’ of the hymn i is portrayed the’ 


mental dnd emotional conditions. of the sage in his waking state in ` 
trance when he realises the arrival of god while playing upon the” 
cords of the vind. -which are in reality the ida, thé sugumna, and’ 
thé piigala arteries of his body. In this: state he realises’ that the’ 


` gouthern ‘bregze in its ecstasy of joy causes the floatings oflits fragrance ’ . 


in the darkness of night. Here ' ‘@hdhax’ or the darkness indicates - 
dream and waking states in trance when the soul experiences “vedana’ 2 


v 
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or afflictions for not réalising‘its merger in the supreme soul. Here 
“gandha tahar bhese vedaya ahdhar bhariy&’’ or His fragrance being 
drifted permeates the darkness, which is in reality the darkness of 
ignorance. It signifies that though god is vanished from the sight of 
the votary in his waking state in trance, he nevertheless, perceives 
the fragrance -which indicates His arrival. Here the olfactory sense 
perceives the presence of god though the optical sense fails to realise 
His presence. But in reality the creator cannot be realised through 


the senses. (Mundakopanisat, 3/1/8.) Here the implied idea is that - 


the vibhitis or the supernatural powers offer obstacles to the mind 
f a devotee when his soul is slipped off from sound sleep in trance in 
o the dream and waking. states. Here the sage is experiencing 


klegas’ or afflictions when he could not realise god at night, which . 


is in‘ reality dream and waking states in trance. He further mourns 
for not receiving the touch of the garland, worn round the neck. of 
the Lord, upon his breasts. The real significance here is that god 
cannot be realised.unless the waverings of the mind are completely 
arrested by its release from the evil propensities and thereby absorbs 


it upon the supreme soul beyond the turiya-susupti state when it 


knows no oscillations. The relevant text is inserted below 3 


*Civanmukta na sajjanti sukhaduhkharasasthitau |. 
prakrtenarthakaryani kimcitkurvanti vā na väl” 


(Yogavasisthah, Utpattiprakaranam--8, Adh. 118, V. 18, p. 


408.) Here the instincts of religiosity, appeal, and repulsion ; and 
their concomitant emotions of love for god, grief for not realising 
Him, and disgust for the oscillations of the mind are implied. 


Analysis of hymn No. 61 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: religiosity; repulsion, parental instinct, religiosity., appeal 


and repulsion.; and love for god, disgust, love of the creator for the 


devotee, love for the Lord, grief, and disgust. These may be express- 
ed through the samanakha anfgahaira composed of the following 
karanas: samanakha, udvrtta, avarta, lioa, sūci, and vivrtta. 


Hymii No. 62 


In this hymn is portrayed the mental and emotional conditions 
of a sage in his turlya-svapna and turiya-jagdrana states when he - fails 


to realise the presence of god in the lotus of his heart as the gunas. 


' or the atéributes are not completely obliterated from his mind. Con- 
sequently it is still under the influence of desires which account for 
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the eclips6 of god from his vision. -His mind’ is: slipped off ; from, 
trance under the- influence of desires and vibhitis, particularly the 
auditory, the optical, and. the tactual senses - : when he S the 
arrival of god at his heart from the external wortd. 


` Under the influence of desires his mind is slipped - -of from the’ 
lotus of his ‘heart into the. external world i in the waking state when- 
he hears yonder the sounds of the foot- -steps - -6f god at His arrival, 
in the day and at night for long, nay, at: every moment. Here’ “dina” 
or day signifies turiya-susupti and ‘ rajani” ‘or night turiya- svapna “ahd 
turiya-jagarana. _ That is he realises the arrival of géd into the: ‘lotus 
of his heart from ‘the external world as his soul slips off from’ the 
dream trance into the waking state in trance. In his‘ ‘ecstasy of-j -joy 
he hears the resoundings of the wel-come song, sung in “honour of 
the arrival of god. Here the instincts of religiosity and acquisition ; ; 
and their concurrent emotions of love- for pas and joy 3 in realising Him 
are implied. = 


= 


Tn the ni section of the bymn the s same „trend of thought ‘is 
continued. Here the sage. hears the sounds of the foot- steps of. god 
as He moves towards him-in the month- of Fälguna (February-March) 
through the forest paths. Spring comes in the month of Falguna 
when new leaves sprout in the plants and ‘the frees indicating: the 
wealth of beauty in nature. Here ‘falguna-diné’ or in the day of 
spring signifies also the exhuberance of wealth of beauty. in a „person 
in his youth or prosperity when lia is deeply engrossed in his worldly 
possessions, pomp, and power under the influence of thirsts for. them. 
‘Vaner pathe’ or through the forest path. sighifiés the evil. ‘propensities 
that constantly crop up in the mid under the influence of desires. 
Shirsts are like the bowers of karafija thorns, the tumults of passions, 
desires resembling the nets of forests and the P poni of the > world.: The 
relevant text runs: s . Po- 


‘“trgpākarañjakuñjegu kimakolaihalesu ca | 
vasanavanajalesu janmakupantaresu call 


(Yogavasisthah, Upagamaprakaranam—5, Sargah 35, y, 82, 

p. 628). n aS 
` Under such an ‘influence when his mind oscillates the devotee imagines 
under the influence of illusion to-have heard the sounds’ of ‘the- foot: 
steps of god as He comes nearer to him. But i in reality god is not 
moving towards him.. Next-the seer imagines in his dreaim-trance 
the ‘arrival of god many a time in the chariot of clouds in the month 
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of Sravana (July-Augtst) when it rains, the sky is full of clouds and 
is shrouded in darkness, then, ‘the body and-the mind-of a person 
become lethargic and inert. These are considered to be desires for 
worldly pleasures. which eclipse gol in the lotus of the heart of a 
person. Hencs a sage must free his mind from the darkness of the 
clouds, as if were, by the complete eradication of the gunas or attri- 
butes dnd desires therefrom (Yogavasisthah, Vairagyaprakaranam— 
- I, Sargah 17, V. 88). Next “‘dukher pare param dukhe tari caran 
vaje-vuke”’ or that the sound - of His ‘foot-steps resounding in the 
bosom in dire distress ‘that crops up in the mind after sorrows signi- 
fies that the soul of the sage is moving in rotation between the dream 
and the waking states in trance when he experiences ‘klegas’ or 
afflictions As remarked. before, the gunas an1 the desires are causing 
the oscillations of the soul i in the Bora states. The text ‘“‘sukhe 
‘kakhan vuliye se deya ‘paragmaini”’ or that in.the midst of'bliss He | 
massages sometimes with the touch-stone. It signifies here that - 
-when the sul moves from the dream to the sound sleep stats in 
trance, the sesker of truth experiences bliss as god. massages i 
breasts with ‘divine touch, which is like the ‘paragmani’ or the touch: 
‘stone. The real significance here is that the seer experiences afflic- 
tions ‘for not realising god in him when ‘he is, ‘under the iufluence of 
“ayaitadhi’ or the intellect of dualism caused by the oscillations of the 
mind due to the cropping up of desires therein. ‘God can‘be realised 
by releasiug the mind from désires by. the cultivation of thé gunas *or 
the qualities, already discussed in connection with the hymn No: 56. 
Here the instincts of religiosity, . appeal, repulsion, acquisition, -and 
religiosity a and their relevant emotions of love for god, grief, disgust, 
‘joy, and love for the creator are implied. i 


Analysis of hymn No. 62 indicates tho following instincts and 
emotions : religiosity, acquisition, religiosity, appeal, repulsion, acquisi- 
tion, and religiosity ; and love for god, joy, love for the creator, griéf, 
disgust, joy, and love for the Lord. These may be expressed through 
the lina angahara composed of the following karanas: lina, kuficita, 
samanakha, sūci, vivrtta, kuficita, and lina.” > e 


Hymn No. 63 


In-this hymn is apprised the mental.and emotional conditions 

of the aggrieved votary for not realising god in the lotus of his heart 
as his mind is not released from the influence of mundane: desires. 
Fe confesses his failure for the realisation of. god in the lotus of „his 


x 
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‘heart in the first section of the hymn as follows: ‘thelte™ gechi 
-tomiya yata Amaya tata henechi’’ or that the more I attempted 
to push you back, the more I hurt myself indicates complete 
‘surrender of the devotee to god to win His mercy. Here ‘igvaraprani- 
dhina’ or self-surrender to- god is implied indicating his spiritual 
- progress. The refereice here maybe traced to hymn Nos: 4, 88, 91 


-and 111 in the Gifāñjali where .the devotee expresses his defying 


attitude only, to surrender himself to god at the end. Thus in 
-hymn No, 4 the sage assumes a thwarting attitude when he converses 
thus: “‘vipade more-raksa kara e nahe mor prārthanā” or it .is not 
my ‘prayer to you to protect me in times of danger. In the same 
hymn again is ii siai the challenging attitude óf the devotee 
. when ‘he announces “amare tumi karive trān e nahe mor prārțhanā” 

or it is not my prayer to you.that you would come to my rescue., 
In the last section of hymn No.'88 the sagé assumes a recalcitrant 
attitude when he says that as the storm desiring peace strikes it, 
so he desires the realisation: of god even though he assaults Him. 
The sage confesses his pride in hymn No. “111. He must have all 
these references in his mind when he grieves to have ‘pushed god 
-aside only. to acknowledge ‘his defeat before’ Him. . Having ‘thus 


- realised that his. false egoism- will. not help himin realising: his 


spiritual salvation, he- completely surrenders himself to gód. às he 
asserts his will not. to tolerate the eclipse of the creator from the 
‘sky in his heart by any agency and that he is always awaré-of it. 
The real significance here is that the seer is now conscious that his 
‘desires for mundane pleasures and honour -conceal god in the lotus 
of his heart under the cover. of the darkness of his.desires. “Here 
the instincts of religiosity, self-assertion; repulsion, and religiosity ; 
_and thelr relevant emotions of love for god, pride, disgust, and love 


__ for Him are implied. 
` In. the second and last section of the hji is portrayed the ` 


` mental and “emotional conditions of the votary, who recollects the 
past events of his early life,, which still follows him in his advanced 
“stage of spiritual progress in life like a shadow and calls him from 
behind in vain in many tnnes of the flute casting illusory influence. 


_ Here ‘‘mayaér vahsir sure’ or that in’ the tunes of the flute of 


iHusion signifies desires for worldly objects and merry making such 
as Playiig on instrumental niusic’ and’ singing songs. ' (Vairagya- 
prakaranam, I Sargah 17, VV. 18, and 87), Here Fdekeche Amaya 
miche’ or that it calls me in vain signifies that the sige is no longer 
a prey to the call of desires, which invite him ‘in fascinating “tunes 
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to turn towards the past events in his life. That is, desires for 
worldly pleasures are always tempting and soothing. Sensitive 
_ pleasures, though tempting for the moment, are in’ the long run 
afflictions, ‘which drag -people away from the path of virtue to the 
path of vice. Here the seer’ realisés full well in his progress towards 
“the spiritual growth the folly of his young days when he fell an easy, 
prey to temptations.. He is now determined to obliterate completely. 
from his mind desires, which are cropping up there and thereby 
stand in the way of his nirvija samadhi or trance without the 
waverings of his mind, caused by, the undesirable instincts and 
emotions. . Here the instincts of repulsion and religiosity, ; ; and 
their relevant emotions of disgust for desires and love for god are 
implied. Here ‘mil chuteche tahar sathe dharā dilem tomar hāte” 
or that there is cemented a compromise with him as I allowed my, 
capture in your hands signifies: the desires that have ultimately . 
proved to be too weak for the votary as a result of bis success in, 
trance when he has realised god i in him. The devotee has, brought 
for his Lord all he has in his life. Here ‘iévaraptanidhina’ or 
complete surrender to god as the means for salvation is implied.. 
Here the instincts of repulsion and religiosity, ; ; and their relevant .- 
emotions of disgust and love for god are implied: oe 


Analysis of hymn No. 63 indicates the ieee instincts and 
emotions: religiosity, self-assertion, repulsion, religiosity, repulsion, 
and ‘religiosity, ; and love for god, pride, disgust, love for the Lord, 
disgust, love for the creator. These may, be expressed through the 
samanakha abgahara composed of the following karanas: samanakha, 
Sakatasya, akéipta, lina, me? and svastika recita. 


- Hymn No. 64 


In this iin the idea of ʻi TEE E is continued where 
the, devotee prays to god for His mercy, to open the old cords one 
after another and to tune the setār, a musical instrument, anew. 
Here | the cords are. the idā, susumna, and pingala arteries of a 
-human being, whose body is the setar. ° ‘These arteries require 
- purification through divine grace so that these may, be properly 
tuned to respond to the strokes in rhythmic tunes when ‘played upon 
them. by the’ divine fingers. Thé dirts of the cords here are in 
reality tran or thirst for worldly objects, which cause the non- 
functioning of the $hree arteries or the cords of the setār in the form 
of the body of the votary. It is not possible to obliterate desires 
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from the mind without the grace ‘of god. Hence the mercy of god 
is solicited here. Mere ‘self-surrender to the Lord will not’ do. 


The sage ‘with the sword-like intellect free from dirts is to’ cut- 


asunder his desires, both’ pure dnd impure to free himself froin 
their influence ` before he is ‘qualified to absorb his pute’ mind in the 


thought of god. (Yogavasisthah, -Mumuksuprakaranam, 2 Sargali, j 


14, V.-3.) Gunas* or qualities are to be fully utilised in subduing 
the wild elephant in-the form of the waverings of thoughts. (Ibid., 

Sargah. 16, V. 28. ) -Hero thé votary ‘is dependent more upon’ the 
mercy of god than upon his own persoriah efforts with the result that 
he ‘could not control the waverings of his mind as will be evident’ 
from the succeeding hymns. Here “‘bheige geche diner mela vasve’ 
` gabha sandhyävelā” or- that the .day’s assembly is dissolved only 
to hold it again inthe evening signifies that the votary’s conscious- 
ness of god in sound sleep in trance is short-lived as the soul 
oscillates into dream-trarice’ arid thence into’ waking-trance as the 
saint's mind is not released from desires. To repeat again, ‘dina’ 
ox day. refers ‘to ‘sound sleepin trance and ‘sandhya’ or evening 
to-dream and waking states in trance. Here “geger sur ye- vajave’ 
tar āsār samaya hala~setirkhani niitan vehdhe tolo” or that it is 
time for His arrival who is to play the last tunes. So, kindly bind 


the setér anew. That is, tuné it properly. Here the devotee prays . 


to god for. the grant-.of His mercy to -purify the ida, susumna-and 
pitgala.arteries by vémoving desires-from his mind so ‘that: his body 
in .the form of. the setar may be properly tuned and-that-god may 
play. upon the cords of his heart His last tunes and that’ the tinie 
for it is not far off.. The real significance here-is that if-it. pleases god, 
then, it is possible for the seer to denude his mind of the desires and 


set it deeply on the thought of the.creatorin his trance wherefrom it - 


will not oscillate. . Here the instincts of religiosity, repulsion, parental 
instinct, and religiosity ; and their concomitant emotions of love for 
god, ‘disgust for ees) love of the Lord for the devotee, and Jove, for 
the creator are implied. ` 1 

l ‘In the second and last section of the hymn the devotes unéenders 
himself completely to god ashe ‘prays for His mercy to open. the 
gates of His: residence in the lotus of his heart, guarded by the five 
deities. Here ‘‘duyat tomar khule dao go ahdhar äkäs'pare” or that 
open your gate ‘from ‘above the dark sky indicates that the sky in the 
lotus of the heart is shrouded in darkness, which eclipses god from 
the sight of the devotee owing to his ignorance. The real purport 
here is thatthe votary in his ardericy of love for god prays for His 
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_mercy for the grant at transcendental light so that.he may realise: 
Him in the. lotus.of his heart and may experience the: silence af the 
seven regions: Bhur (earth), Bhuvah (mid-religion), Svah (heaven); 
Mahah (the -fegion of radiance), Janah’ (the next higher region), 
Tapah (the next higher region), and satya’ (truth or Brahmaloka). 
Lord Siva is. the embodiment of these seven worlds. (Saiva Upa- 
nighads, tr. by T. R. Srinivasa Ayyangar, pp. 32f). In the Maitra- 
yana-Brahmana- Upanisad Prajipati is identifed with the above 
regions. The relevant text runs: ‘‘This (world) was ‘unuttered. 
Then forsooth prajapati having brooded, uttered it in the worlds 
Bhub, Bhuvah, Svar. This is the grossest body of that prajapati, 
consisting of the three worlds. Of that body Svar is the head, 
Bhuvah the navel, Bhuh the feet, the sun the eye. ‘‘(The Thirteen .. 
Principal Upanishads tr. by Max-Muller, Prapathaka-6, pp. 808f). 
Thus the seven regions here are identified with Siva as well.as with 
Brahma. The silence of the seven regions signifies here either Siva 
or Brahma, who is in. trance beyond the turiya state. The real im- 
- plication here is that the seer hopes to absorb his: mind deeply, in the 
thought of godin the lotus of his heart by completely. withdrawing: 
it from the buzzing noises of the aforesaid seven regions. The text. 
in- support of -the above statement runs’ “The samadhi-trance of a 
wiseman, is as bis sound sleep uninfested by a dream; and wherein 
the -visibles are. all buried within himself, and when he sees naught 
but his self or soul’. (Yogavasigthah, Nitvanaprakaranam, Uttarar- 
dham-6, Sargah, 29- V. 69). Furthermore, the sage- desires to.end 
the divine song that has-been’ sung so" long by, the Lord. That is, 
tlie sage here prays to god for his grace to- help his realisation of the 
merger of-his soul in thesupreme soul. The seer here prays to the 
Lord for his mercy to play for the last time upon the sitar, which is 
really:-his physical body and to tune the cords of the -ida, the 
sugumna,: and the pingala, arteries as the tneans-of purifying them. 
for-self-realisation.- Here-‘e - yantra ye tomar -yantra” or that-- this 
instrument- is’ -yours- signifies that the physical body is composed of 
the five elements; viz., ksiti (earth), i. (water), tejah (light), mārut 
(wind), and vyom (sky). God resides in each of these elements: Our 
souls-are derived-from the supreme soul. In this sensa it is aek- 
nowledged here that this ‘yantra’ or inslrument-in the form of the 
physical body is derived from god. The seekers of truth seek. the 
merger of their souls in the supreme soul and the dissolution of theit 
physical bodies-in the five elements in their deaths. Here the’ ins- 
tizicts of religiosity, repulsion from the - buzzing noises of the seven 
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worlds, religiosity, and repulsion’ from mundane desires’; and: their _ 
concurrent emotions of love for god, disgust, love for the creation, and 
ae are implied. 


~ Analysis of hymn No. 64 indicates the following instincts ‘and 
. emotions : ` religiosity, repulsion . from desires, religiosity, repulsion, 
religiosity, and repulsion ; and love for god, disgust for desires, love 
for the Lord, disgust, love for the creator, and disgust, These may; 
- be expressed through. the Jina angahira composed of the following 
karanas : lina, akgipta, samanakha, vivrtta, pie ee and nikutta. 


x 


a E a Hymn No. 65 - 


. In this hymn i is igid the mental and emotional conditions of 


the seer, who is impatient for the merger of his soul in the supreme 
soul when he mourns before god in ‘dream trance. Having failed bo 
realise Him in the lotus of his heart he sets his mind out in, the ‘sky. 
in search of the Lord asbis soulis slipped off into the waking. state 


in tranco, when hé sings song in praise of the creator for self-realisa- 


‘tion. ‘Though he has been singing songs of god for long. while search-. 
ing for Him.in the- external world he is not conscious for how long. 
he has been ia search of Him. Here it is. quite | evident that. the, 
gage has not as yet realised the knowledge of.‘ pratibha’, which enables 
him to know the past events of his life as well as those of’; others. 
Vyasa, the commentator of the ‘Yogadarsana’ defines pratibha as the. 
knowledge of the name of ‘tiraka’ or star, which develops . earlier. 
than the dawn, of consciousuess- in a saint. This pratibha knowledge 
rouses in him his consciousness for all. past events. The ‘relevant, 
text runs »-‘prātibhād va sarvam’’ (Yogadaréana, Vibhūtipāda, Sitra, 
No. 33). . The same idea is corroborated in the - following. text: ‘As 
a person changing his former state to a new one, retains his self-con-. 
sciousness in.the interim, so, the Divine Intellect retains his _ identity 
in, its transition from -prior vacuum to its, subsequent state. of the 
plenum”. ‘(Yogavasisthah, Nirvanaparakaranam, Sargah, 106,,;V. 
45). But.in this section of the hymu the sage confesses his forget- 
fulness before god i in his dream trance to remember for. how long ‘he 
has been seeking his merger in Him. If he really possessed intuitivé 
knowledge (pratibha) he could easily remember for how many cycles 
‘of. births and deaths he has been working for his salvation. Here i is 
implied that spiritual merit, earned in one. life-span accumulates in 
the: next birth. It is not so easy to see the merger of the soul in the 


gupreme soul, in one life-span. Here the seer compares his fate with - 





_ 
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that of the spring. As the spring does not know whom if sesks to 
meet as it flows on, so he too, does not know his destination. Here 
the instincts of religiosity, appeal, repulsion, and religiosity; and 

‘their concomitant emotions of love for god, grief for not realising the 
creator, disgust for the fruitless searches for the Lord in the external 
world, and loye for Him are implied. . 


Tithe desond and berechnet the: hymn is stressed the un- 
wavering faith of the devotee in god. _ The votary in his ardency of 
love for god in the dream-trance implores Him in unending ways and | 
‘paints His pictures and having received no clue to His where- 
abouts, continues to move as he progresses towards his journey leading 
‘to the realisation of the Lord with an dnabated ecstasy, of joy. The 
real significance here is that the ardency of: love for god -doss not 
know its ebb-tide in the mind of an earnest seeker of truth even though 
he fails fo realise Him in his- ceaseless cycles of births and deaths. 
On the contrary the intensity of the votary’s love for god becomes acute 
as his heart is filled in with the hope of realising Him much after the 
manner ‘of flowers passing the night hoping for the sun’s rays. The 
real significance here is that the realisation of God requires 
not only strong determination, persistent efforts in the cycles 
‘of births and deaths but also divine grace. Hers the instincts 
of religiosity, repulsion, acquisition, and religiosity ; ; and love for 
‘God, disgust for lethargy and despondancy, joy in the hopa of realis- 
‘ing the Lord, and love for Him are impliéd. 


- Analysis of hymn No. 65 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions :- religiosity, .appeal,. repulsion, religiosity, repulsion, 
acquisition, and religiosity ; and love for God, grief, disgust, love 
for the creator, disgust, joy, and love for the Lord. These may be 
expressed through the samanakha angahara composed of the following 
karanas : samanakha, sūci, urudvrtta, lina, vivrtta, kuficita, and 
latavrécika. l i 


Hymn No. 66 


In this hymn the sage expresses his humility to God though he 
has not succeedéd -as yet in realicing Him. He ascribes his failure 
- to ‘his ‘inability to bear the burden of divine love. Hence the gracious 
God has put a great barricade between Him and the votary in the 
` form of- sorrows, happiness, honour, wealth ; family members such 
“as wife, ‘children, and relations. These undoubtedly offer obstacles 
‘tothe. path of self-realisation. Here the soul of the saint is in the 
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aream-france; which -torments his mind as he fails to absorb it in the 
-thought of God in sound sleep-trance. Here the mind is under 
the influence of desires for mundane pleasures, joys, possessions, 
‘and ‘honour. Unless: the--mind is released from their influence ‘God 
cannot be realised. ‘Here the instincts of religiosity and ‘repulsion, 


and their relevant emotions of Jove for God and disgust for desires 


_ are implied. 

In the second section of the hymn is Seisd the mbutar and 
` emotional conditions-of the seer, who expresses his great, consolation 
_in dream-trance, that god grants him audiences at-times from behind 

the screen much. like the deem rays of the ‘sun piercing through. “the 
dark clouds. Here ‘ adal’ or screen indicates desires already referred 
to in the first section of the hymn. The real purport hêre is that 
God removes _all screens from tbe minds of those, who can bear.the 
burden of His love through diviné-grace. God is kind to those 
- whose minds are made pure by removing desires therefrom’ by the 
complete eradication. of -the sativa-guna. . ‘Here ‘ekevare sakal parda 
ghuciye dio tar’ or that remove alt his screens completely signifies 
that God helps a deserving saint to obliterate all desires from: his 
mind if-he is fit to bear the burden of divine love. The real signifi- 
cance here'is that-he must qualify himself to receive divine grace: by 
`. the complete ` eradication of desires from his mind by the cultivation 
of the qualities. Here. the instincts of religiosity, repulsion, and 
religiosity ; ; and their concurrent emotions of love for. Sod, disgust 
for desires, and love for the creator are ‘implied. 

In the third ‘section of the hymn is stressed how god purifies 
the mind of the seer as the means for self-realisation: -kind god 
removes the screen of’ his house, takes away his wealth and bestows 
grace upon him by- bringing him down to the street. Here ‘ ‘ghar’ 
l or house indicates the lotus of the heart.’ ‘Adal’ or cover must 
“have reference to the desires, which eclipse god from his 
mind. The real purport here is that God is perceived by the- ‘age 


in the lotus of his heart when his mind is released from desires and 4 


egoism through the grace of the creator. A seeker of truth seeking 
“his realisation must secure the purity ‘of ‘his mind by releasing it 
‘from ‘desires, both impure and pure. The relevant text runs : ‘The 
: felicity of Nirvana-eestasy, with the utter extinction of all desires, 
-and the consciousness of. a cool and ‘calin composure of one’s self, 
is the summum bonum or highest state of bliss and perfection ; that 
“3s aimed at to be attained even by the gods, Brahma, Visbnu and 
Biva? © (Yogavasisthah, Nirvanaprakaranam, Uttarardham—6, 
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Sargah, 194, V. 22, tr. by B. L. Mitra, p. 1047.) -Here - the instinçts i 
of religiosity, parental instinct, and repulsion ; and. their relevant 
emotions of love for God, love of the- creator for the devotee, and 
disgust for desires are implied. er” g 
In the fourth section of the hymn is stressed the mental poke: 

of the votary wher his mind is free from desires, honour, dishonour, 
bashfulness, shame, and fear. He sees the creator in the uniyerse, 
which indicates his self-realisation. He does not experience fear 
as his mind is free from the conception of dualism, for, he realises 
not only the emanation of his soul but also those of others from the 
supreme soul. Hence the fear complex is eliminated from the mind. 
The following text with its English translation is cited below : 

“yasmin dyauh prthivi cantariksam 

otam manah saha pranaigca sarvaih 

tarnevaikam jänatha ätmānam 

anya vāco vimuficathamrtasyaisa setuh"’ 


(Mundakopanigat, tr. by Gambhirananda Swami, 2/2/5, p. 239.) 


“He on whom the sky, the earth, and the atmosphere 

Are woven, and the mind, together with all the life- 
breaths (prana), 

Him alone know as the one soul (Atman). Other 

Words dismiss. He is the bridge to immortality.’ 


(Ibid., tr. by R. E. Hume, 2/2/5, p. 372 ; Taittiriya Upanigad, 
2/4, p. 285 and 2/9, p. 289.) 


Here the instincts of repulsion and religiosity, and their relevant 
emotions of disgust for desires and love for God are implied. 

In the fifth and last section of the hymn is emphasised again 
aow the realisation of God is possible only after the mind is released 
from its desires, both impure and pure. Here “‘eman kare mukho- 
mukhi sāmne tomar thaka’’ or that thus your stay in the presence 
with your face turned towards the front signifies the conception of 
dualism: God and His votary. Here the devotee in his dream- 
tiance is conscious of the presence of God, who turns His face 
towards him. Having realised the creator thus the seer hopes to merge 
his breath in the supreme breath. -The real significance here is that 
the sage, having released his mind from its desires, realises the 
presence of God in his dream-trance, as he sees the merger of his 
soul in the supreme soul. But in reality he has not realised the 
cherished merger. Here the seeker of truth simply surrenders. 
himself to God and imagines to have realised Him having released 
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his mind from desires. - Here the inatincts of religiosity. and repulsion, 
and their relevant .emotions’ of love for God and disgust ‘for e 
are implied. l Si 
Analysis of hymn. No. 66 indicatés the following etine gid 
emotions: religiosity, repulsion, " religiosity, patental instinct, 
repulsion, religiosity, and repulsion ; and love for God; disgust; love 


for the creator, love of the Lord for the votary, disgust, luve for ‘God, ' 


and disgust. These may be expressed through and aksipta-recita 
angahara composed of the following karaņas:` aksipta-recita, nikutta, 
lina, dvarta, vivrtta, samanakha, and akgipta. 


Nea 





INDO-NEPALESE. RELATIONS 
Dr. SÒBHANLAL MOOKERJEA,, MÀ; DPun., P.R.S. 


Assistant Registrar, Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta and 
formerly Lecturer in Politics, Calcutta University. 


“The land is the stage upon which the people are the players. For 
the Nepalese, the stage has a fantastic backdrop—the towering peaks of the 
Himalayas and the high, rugged passes leading down into lush green valleys 
—an awe-inspiring land which popular Hinduism regards as the dwelling 
place of myriad gods and the site of the Great God’s unapproachable throne.” 

Nepal is a land of laudable legends. Gautama Buddha, born in 563 

B.C., sanctified the placid landscape of Nepal. King Asoka built 4 stupas 
in Nepal in circa 250 B.C. The first recorded use of Nepal’s name is found 
in the Allahabad inscription during King Samudra Gupta’s time in the 4th 
century A.D. King Harsha invaded Nepal in 607 A.D. But his governor 
was defeated by King Ansuvarman, the first Nepalese. King to use the title 
“King of Kings” (parama bhattdraka maharajadhiraja). He set up a new 
dynasty. Contemporary coins and such other sources reveal ‘that the brave, 
great Ansuvarman elevated the cultural position of Nepal. About the 
first quarter of the 7th century, Nepal became an ally, rather ‘a vassal, of 
Tibet. During the 13th century, political disintegration of Nepal into as 
many as 24 principalities began. At this time, there was the influx of the 
Rajputs who are said to be the ancestors of the brave Gurkhas. 

Prithvi Narayan Shah, the Gurkha King of Nepal, made history when 
he defeated Captain Kinloch, the British General, at Sindhuli in 1767, 


British interest in trade with Nepal and Tibet developed after the 
British conquest of Bengal and Bihar was complete. In 1769, the British 
government sent James Logan to Nepal on a spy-mission. His mission 
failed. But he correctly assessed the state of commercial relations between 
Patna (India) and Nepal at that time. In the wake of the Anglo-Bhutanese 
Pact in 1772, the British secured from Bhutan, after some negotiation, a 
trade-route to Nepal through the Chumbi Valley. 


As a traditional and ancient highway between India and North-Eastern 
Asia, Nepal attracted the British strategists in India, In 1779, Bogle 
_ tried to find out the Nepalese route to Tibet. 


On behalf of the East India Company, Kirkpatrick visited Nepal in 
1798. Lord Cornwallis carried on vigorous search for Anglo-Nepalese 
trade relations. Sir John Shore, the Governor-General of India, sent a 
new British trade mission in Nepal in 1795, Due to the failure of the 
Kirkpatrick Mission, Sir John Shore sent Abdul Kadir Khan, an Indian 
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merchant belonging to a.high family, to lead a trade-mission to Nepal in 


1795. The Kadir Mission, according to Sir John Shore, was not a total failure, 


considering the mass of commercial and political intelligence it derived. 
From 1796 to 1800, the British did not have any contact with Nepal. 
In 1800, Nepal turned down the British offer of entering into a treaty, even 
though it was meant to be a treaty of subsidiary alliance. 

Though Nepal could so far repulse all attempts of British infiltration; 
she actually remained a vassal state of China ; ; for, she was bound by the 
terms of a treaty with China concluded in 1792 under the terms of which a 
‘goodwill mission from Nepal was to be sent to China every twelfth year. 
"Tf itis argued that the periodical sending of gifts from Nepal to China, 
under this treaty was done reciprocally and that as such, this activity meant 
no political subordination of Nepal to China, it may further be interpreted 
that the periodical sending of gifts was profitable to Nepal and, at the same 
‘time, pampered the’ Chinese government, with the vanity of ene: a 
false parental instinct. f i 
` ‘Nepal, however, could not drive away the British much longer. Shé 
was defeated by England at the Anglo-Nepalese war of 1814-15. The terms 
‘of the Treaty of Segowlie, December, 1815, were really humiliating for her. 
Nepal renounced her claims to parts west of the River Kali that is, Sikkim, 
Kumaon and Garhwal (Article 5). All disputes with Sikkim were to be 
settled by arbitration of the British government (Article 6). No foreigner 
could be employed by Nepal without British approval (Article 7). 

The Treaty of Segowlie denied to Nepal the right to establish external 
contact ‘without the consent of the British. Nepal was also compelled to 
‘accept a British Resident. But he was more in the nature of an ambassador 
than an emblem of alien domination: Severe travel restrictions into Nepal 
were placed since that time. Nepal became a “terra incognita” so to say. 
Perhaps this shadow of seclusion accounts for the preservation of a feudal 
‘pattern of social, political and cultural life in Nepal when the western world 
was pulsating with new impulses of all-round social evolution: The Gurkha 
rulers, first tasting defeat through the impact of British militarism; n now 
began to organize Nepal into .a garrisoned ` State. 


_ Again and again, the British government declared that Nepal came 
to its political orbit for shelter and protection and that Tibet was within the 
British sphere of influence. China and Russia seemed to approve‘ this 
‘contention of England at the Simla Convention of 1914. England thus 
maintained a sort of independent hegemony over Nepal though ‘this’ was 
never clearly laid down in any Treaty. 


The fact that Nepal carried on war with Tibet in 1856 could not be 


-7 taken as a proof of Nepalese sovereignty. England did not interfere in“this 
“policy of Nepal due to her preoccupation in suppressing the Indian Mutiny 
at that time. So, Strict analysis of international law leads to the conclusion 
` that Nepal’ was not sovereign as long as ‘the British ruled India. 


yi 
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The Tibetan ‘text of the Nepal-Tibet Treaty of 1856 was translated by 

Sir Charles Bell and C. U. Aitchison. As translated by Sir Charles, the 

Chinese emperor would continue “to be regarded with respect”. But 

Aitchison translated this clause as meaning “the Emperor of China shall be 

obeyed by both States as before”. Tibet would annually pay Rs. 10,000 

“as a tribute’ (Aitchison), “as a present” (Sir Charles Bell) (Article 1). 

Nepalese merchandise in Tibet would be duty-free and there would be free 

` trade between these two States. (Articles 3 and 6). There would be ex- 

tradition of criminals who would happen to be subjects of the two States 
(Article 8). 

- Under the terms of the Anglo-Nepalese Treaty of 1923, Nepal was 
declared independent by England as a reward for the services of the Gurkha 
forces. But Nepal’s foreign relations continued to remain under the 
control of the British Government. The Nepal Government would be 
free to import arms and ammunitions needed for guarding Nepal’s security, 
But she could not make any export of.arms however (Article 5). 

_. The Treaty of 1923 changed the designations of the British Resident 
into His Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary. 
The Nepalese King was now called His Majesty instead of His Royal High- 
ness. The Prime Minister was being called His Highness the Maharaja 
of Nepal. The Nepalese King was to receive Rs.~10 lakhs annually from 
India. l : A 

In 1928, a cold war took place between Nepal and Tibet concerning 
maltreatment of a Nepalese subject by the Lhasa Government. The actual 
reason for this conflict was the refusal of Tibetan Lamas to abide by some 
terms of the Treaty of 1856. It was queer that the Tibetans could get 
arms from India. There was strong evidence to show that some British 
merchants were behind this plot against Nepal. 

The British government controlled Nepal’s foreign policy but did not 
intervene-in her internal affairs. This is responsible for the growth of the 
unique institution of hereditary Prime Minister-ship in Nepal headed by 
. the Ranas. 

The Ranas took advantage of this laissez-faire attitude of the British 
government. There is a popular thesis that the British government played 
this dual role to keep their political control over Nepal intact. 


(9 


The Nepalese had the bitterest taste of life. under the Rana autocracy 
-during the period between 1846 and 1949. Beastly, primitive and gruesome 
conditions prevailed under this family autocracy which arrested any activity 
good for the people. The Prime Minister’s post became a hereditary fixture 
in such family oligarchy. 


Soon after the Anglo-Nepali War of 1815, Rahendra,. the infant son, 
was enthroned after the death of his father, King Girbhan. Prime Minister 
‘Bhim Sen gradually became powerful. But after the-death of the Queen 
Mother in 1832, his powers were much reduced. The King’s two wives 
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quarrelled and Ranbir Thapa, the Commander-in-Chief, who was Bhim’s 
brother, also quarrelled with Bhim’s nephew, Matabar. Bhim, though 
supported by the Junior Queen, killed himself in 1839. The Senior Queen 
placed the Pandi or Brahman Party at the. helm of affairs. After 
her death, the junior Queen restored the Thapas with Matabar at the head. 
In 1845, Matabar was ‘killed, under. the King’s order. The, Rana, along 
with 31 other Nepalese leaders, finally captured monopolistic political 
power under the leadership of Jung Bahadur Rana. By a clever coup @ 
etat, he assumed effective control over the army in 1846 and in 1847, here- 
ditary monarchy in Nepal was completely eclipsed by him. Jung Bahadur 
managed to secure a Sanad from the King wherein he meted away all royal 
powers to Jung and his family. 

Jung Bahadur introduced many internal reforms. A pro-British, 
he often offered the services of Gurkha troops to secure better Anglo-Nepalese 
relations. In 1856, Nepal defeated the Tibetans who invaded Nepal. Tibet 
was to receive a Nepalese trade representative. Bam Bahadur succeeded 
his brother, Jung Bahadur in 1856. But Jung was recalled to office the 
next year. In the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, Jung helped the British 
Government with Gurkha troops in lieu of which he brought a Eee of the 
Oudh back to Nepal. 


Prior to World War II, Shri Juddha Shamsher laid down a 20-year 
plan for development. In 1949, his successor, Shri Mohan Shamsher, 
appointed a Planning Board to advise the Government on a 15-year develop- 
ment plan. Yet these attempts for modernising Nepal’s outmoded socio- 
economic ‘set-up could introduce: no -better than piecemeal changes; In 
fact; the Ranas became Dictators whose words were laws. They began 
to lead a highly luxurious and artificial life. All key positions in Govern- 


ment, all military ranks were “full of these white’ elephants. Polygamy — 


and concubinage had become almost accepted institutions in Nepal simply 
‘because the Ranas practised them. “Officers were shockingly ill-paid.. So 
bribery thrived freely in this unequal society. Agitations for liberty and 
rights were ruthlessly suppressed as was evident from the public lashing 
of Madhabraj Joshi in 1909, the imprisonment of Pandit Murali Prasad 
in 1938 and death sentence of Sukra Raj Sastri, the Arya Samajist, in 1941, 
Reading newspapers publicly was a penal offence. The Ranas proclaimed 
themselves as superior to all, each a superman divinely ordained. So they 
could not marry Nepalese girls who were contemptuously looked as subjects. 

With this pretext of caste-superiority, the Ranas set up matrimonial. re- 
lations with many Indian princes hoping that thereby their citadel of oppres- 
sion could be well protected. To sim up, life of an average Nepalese, under 
the Rana regime, was dark ‘and disturbing.. An air of uncertainty hovered 
over his life. He was fleeced white by Ranas or men of their ilk. 


It is the great, empirically tested lesson of history that freedom: 
-struggles accelerate in spite of, perhaps because of, corrupt regimes. Thug, 
7 { 
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parallel to the Indian liberation-movement, there was a similar movement 
in Nepal. The Swadeshi movement in India inspired the Nepalese by new 
ideas of freedom and democracy. The Arya Samajists greatly influenced 
the agitation for social and religious reforms in Nepal. A Weekly, criticising 
Nepalese misrule, regularly came out from Banaras. Thakore Chandan 
Sinha, though he betrayed later, started the All India Gurkha League at 
Dehra Dun in 1927-28 to champion the cause of the Nepalese. , 


It was unfortunate that the Indian political parties did not concern 
themselves with the happenings in Nepal. In 1939, the Ramgarh Session 
of the Congress passed resolutions on Spain and China, but none on Nepal, 
though a Nepalese leader tried in vain to raise the Nepalese question. The 
Hindu Mahasabha praised the Ranas. Amidst unfortunate circumstances, 
the Nepali Praja Parishad transferred its centre from Patna to Kathmandu 
and its leaders went underground. Tanka Prasad, the President of the 
Parishad, was kidnapped from Banaras and arrested by the Ranas. After 
ndiscriminate arrests and hanging of the leaders, the popular agitation in 


Nepal in 1940 slowly came to an end. However, the Nepali National - 


Congress began to function at Calcutta from 1946. Strikes took place in 
he Biratnagar Mills. Leaders of Nepalese parties were arrested. In 
June, 1947, a Reforms Committee was formed to draft a constitution for 
Nepal with the assistance of two Indian experts.- In July, 1947, the first 
Nepalese election was held and a new executive was formed. The reforms 
suggested by the Reforms Committee were rejected in 1948. “The last Rana 


representative of the ancien regime resigned under popular pressure in April, 
1948, l i 


King Tribhuvan Bir Vikram, called “the Father of Modern Nepal’, 
yémoved the 104 year old hereditary institution of Rana leadership peace- 

fully in 1951.. Constitutional monarchy was set up by his proclamation. 

The Coronation of King Mahendra Bir Vikram Shah in 1956 was attended 

by many foreign dignitaries. Nepal held her first elections under the 
roadest franchise in 1959, 


In 1959, a new constitution was proclaimed. It was drafted with the 
advice of Sir Ivor Jennings, the British Constitutionalist. A bicameral 
legislature, an elected lower house, popular government of the Parliamentary 
type with the king as a Constitutional Monarch—those were the most 
important features of the Nepalese Constitution 1959. 


But on December 16, 1962, nearly four years after proclaiming her 
Constitution of 1959, Nepal stripped off her old constitutional garb. Instead 
she has chosen the form of personal monarchy and government by couneil 
(panchayat). 

' The King and leaders of the Nepali Congress Party differed on vital 
economic questions like agrarian reforms, choice of the socialistic ideology 
with the aim of the industrial society replacing the feudal. 
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Under the present personal rule, Nepal has shaken off-secularism as 
Aryan culture and Hinduism have been institutionally symbolised iñ her 
‘monarchy. Selling and distribution of news in Nepal by foreign news 
agencies (unless this is done through the State-controlled National News 
Agency or Rashtriya Sambad Samiti) were banned by an Act promulgated by 
King Mahendra in December, 1962. 60% of Rs. 5 lakhs of share capital of 
this State News Agency is held by the Nepal Government. 

. A Special Tribunal sentenced Subarna Shumsher and other OP 
Nepalese leaders, who are now in India, to jail terms on charges of sabotage, 
murder and loot. The Nepalese Government also started auctioning of 
the properties of these leaders. Nepal has'not yet moquested Indig ot 
the extradition of these leaders. a r 

There is no articulate public opinion in Nepal. Deposed Nepalese 
eaders like B. P. ‘Koirala are kept within electrified barbed wires though 
t is also rumoured that B. P. Koirala is suffering from cancer. , The Léader 
of the Opposition managed to slip out from pee after the Ne 

` ollowing Koirala’s arrest. 

In November, 1961, Sri Bharat i Bivamihere; the Nepalese Socialist 
Leader, declared at Delhi that his own Gurkha Parishad, helped by other 
emigre Nepali leaders in India like Sri Bhadrakali Mishra (of the Praja 
Parishad) and Dr. K. I. Singh, would plan to launclt a non-violent movè- 
ment to replace “reign of terror’ and restore democracy in the little 
Himalayan Kingdom. He alleged that the royal expenditure amounts to 
Rs. 2 crores, that is, one third of the State’s income. The rest of the income 
finances the army, police and intelligence services. Landlords and money- 
lenders are helping the corrupt royalty. Sri Regmi, member of the Nepalese 
delegation to the U. N. in the Koirala cabinet, remarked in December, 1961 
at Gorakhpur that Sri Giri’s (Nepalese Foreign and -Home Minister): mini- 
mising the uprisings in Gulmi and Puthan was not justified. .- - 

In January, 1962, terrorists tried to kill King Mahendra.. A sensational 
piece of news has been divulged by Sri Y. G. Krishnamutti-i in ‘his recently 
published biography of King Mahendra—King Mahendra dismissed and 
imprisoned Prime Minister B. P. Koirala on account of his alleged attempt 
to push out the king and emerge out of the resultant political chaos as a 
Dictator. 4 

"Many might think that Nepal was a more homogeneous country under 
the Ranas than she is to-day. Then her diverse peoples were well welded 
together by the iron discipline of an autocratic regime. Her frontiers were 
-well established. At least, her independence, or more corr ectly, her seclusion, 

- was scarcely questioned. Her treaty rights were better respected. On 
the contrary, she now has an open boundary with India, a controversial one 
with China. Sympathy for her democratic experiments i is rather lukewarm. 
Her uneasiness over democratic experiments has destroyed the unquestioned 
sway of authority. As one government after another failed, a sense: of 
bewilderment prevails among the Nepalese far away from Kathmandu. 


a 
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Nepal has no standing army in the modern sense of the term. The 
Rana chiefs in the army were humorously called by a British General as 
“toys”. The Nepalese militia consists of about 6,000 soldiers, each paid 
Rs. 6/- per month. The Gurkha soldiers who fought bravely with Germans 
and Japs during the second World War, were trained by the British. Non- 
interference of the Ranas in the Nepalese army is responsible for the bravery 
of the Nepalese army.- 

It is because of the Ranas that the social and political awakening in 
Nepal has been very, very slow. The Ranas suppressed the middle classes 
and bright students so that they would not be able to contribute to the 
growth of strong leadership in Nepal. They committed Nepal to the humi- 
liating terms of the Treaty with England by which all forms of agitation 
in Nepal were. banned. They manipulated the successions to the Nepalese 
throne in such a manner that only minors’ could deonpy it, keeping the 
Queen Regents, their stooges, into power. 

The ruling clique in Nepal is trying even now to a the impression 
in the mind of the average Nepalese that India is singularly responsible for 
the dither Nepal-is in. King Mahendra’s ministers often indulge in loose 
talks in an irresponsible “hate India” campaign. He should take stock of 
these grim realities. He still seems to nurse the grievance that India does 
not accept his regime and that she is overtly trying to topple it. 

Opposition parties in Nepal have become united. However, there 
are reports of clashes of interests between the democratic forces and the 
communists (who have concentrated in northern parts of Nepal). Nepali 
communists, though divided among themselves, are reported to be in cons- 
tant touch with China for the supply. of modern weapons. The dilemma 
is that if Nepalese nationalist forces organise armed revolts, Nepal might 
witness repetitions of Korean or Vietnamese history. With geographical 
propinquity, Nepal might be sharply divided along ideological lines be- 
tween north and south.) This will only make it difficult for Nepalese 
nationalists to organisé, first, against the internal autocracy, secondly, 
against the communists. i 

(Nepal, the terra incognita, emerged a as a full-fledged International 
Person in tho midst of chaos and confusion which marked the period of her 
internal political history after the departure of the British from India. 
Stability in foreign policy can be the reflection of a stabilised domestic 
policy. Nepal has neither. She is still aside the shadow of uncertainty 
of the panchayati system as a successful pattern of.her internal government. 
Pushed between nationalists and communists, she still does not know what 
to do. She lacks the equipment of adequaté leadership. No wonder then 
that Red China is fully taking advantage of, tier hour of bewilderment. ) 


ter the ratification of the Treaty of 1950, by which Tibet was made- 
an integral part of China, Nepal and China came closer. ) The Nepalese - 


communists demanded revision of the Nepal-Tibet Treaty of 1856 and 
6—2180 P—VIT 
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urged for stronger friendly ties with Red China. But this was harmful 


for Nepal; for, under the Treaty of 1856, some commercial and extra- 


territorial rights in Tibet were guaranteed for Nepal. 

( Following the trail of the Bandung Conference of 1955, the Sino- 
Nepalese Joint Communique was signed at Nepal in the same year aid the 
two countries agreed to exchange full- fledged diplomatic relations. In 

l 1955, Nepal was admitted to U. N. Membership. ? = 

In 1956, the Peoples’ Republic of China recognized Nepal as a sovereign, 
independent country. 

-=Å Sino-Nepalese Treaty was signed. in September, 1956, Article 3 
of this Treaty abrogated all previous Sino-Nepalese agrcements concerning 
Tibet. It meant nate implicit recognition of Tibet as an integral a 
of China. 

A Chinese cultural delegation visited Nepal i in the early part of 1958. 
Thereafter Sri B. P. Koirala, the then Nepalese Chief Minister, visited China 
in 1960 and concluded two agreements with Communist China—a boundary 
agreement and an economic agreement. ` 

Under the boundary agreement of March 21, 1960, Nepal and China 
agreed to accept the traditional boundary line. 

Under the economic aid agreement signed on-the same day, China 
agreed to give unconditionally during the period of 3 years Rs. 10 crores to 
Nepal. 

The Sino-Nepalese “Treaty of Peace and Briendship” concluded on 
April 28, 1960, sought to apply the “‘Panchsheel” or “Five Principles of 
Peaceful Co-existence” enunciated by the Bandung Conference in 1955. 

But the most publicised recent Treaty made between Nepal and ‘China 


is the Everest Treaty of 1961 1) The newly delineated China-Nepal boundary si 


line runs across the tip of Mt. Everest—the New China News Agency re- 
ported from Peking on October 13, 1961. It said that the boundary treaty, 
signed on October 5, 1961; showed that the line runs across Mount Chomo 
Lungma (the Chinese name of Everest, 29,002 ft.), Lhotse (27,890 ft.), Makalu 
(27,824 ft.) and Cho Oyu (26,867 ft.). The agency added that the Treaty 
stipulated that the two Governments would sign a protocol detailing the 
whole 500 mile Himalayan boundary between their countries and. showing 
points where permanent boundary markers would be set.up. According 
to the agreement, the boundary line passes for the most part over the crests 
' of the enormous mountains separating the two countries, but also follows 
valleys.and rivers along certain sections. It passes through the Yusa river 
valley, north-west of Mount Tingli Bhodho, through Lajing Pass and over 
the Niehlu Bridge. The Treaty states that the two nations, basing them- 
selves on the traditional boundary line, and having made joint on-the-spot 
investigations and surveys, reached agreement on the entire east-west 
boundary line in accordance with the principles of equality and mutual 
accommodation. The two trijunctions where the borders of India-Nepal- 
China meet have been referred to in the Treaty as follows :— 


“ 


x 
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“Ta bas wost, the Nepal-China’Boundary line starts from the point 
where the watershed between the Kali river and Tinkar river meets the 
watershed between the tributaries of Karnali (Mapchu) on the one hand 
and the Tinkar river on the other, thence it runs eastwards along the water- 
shed between tributaries of the Karnali on the one and the Tinka and Seti 
- rivers on the other.” , ` 


In this connection, the Governments of Nepal and the Peoples’ Republic 


of China jointly stated that world peace was‘the urgent demand of the people 
all the world over and for achieving this “it is necessary to end colonialism, 
to oppose wars of aggression and to have mutual respect among the nations 
for each other’s sovereignty and non-interference in internal affairs.” Their 
views were expressed in a joint communique on the conclusion of King 
Mahendra’s two-week State visit to China. The communique said: ‘The 
two parties reaffirmed their faith in the five principles of f peaceful co-existence 
and ten principles of the Bandung Conference. The Nepalese side stated 
that it supported the legitimate rights of the Peoples’ Republic of China 
intheU.N. The Chinese side reaffirmed that it fully respected and supported 
the independent policy of peace and non-alignment pursued by Nepal and 
solemnly declared that all nations, big and small, must treat each other as 
equals and that China would never adopt an attitude of great nation’s 
chauvinism towards Nepal.” : 

The Nepal-China Boundary-Treaty is criticised by progressive Nepalese 
leaders exiled in India, It is regarded as falling on the lines of the agree- 
ment of March 21, 1960 on the same question, but on the question of the 
ownership of Everest, the original position taken up by Nepal has been 
abandoned, During Mr. Koirala’s visit to China in March, 1960, the question 
was raised by China and it was suggested that the Chinese were prepared 
to give up their claim that Everest belonged to China and to have a com- 
promise on the basis of joint sovereignty over Everest. Mr. Koirala refused 
to consider the Chinese claim and asserted all the time that Everest had 
always formed a part of Nepal and there could be no negotiation about it as 
Nepal’s claim to it was never in doubt. The question of Everest was also 
kept out of the purview of the Joint Boundary Commission. It was only 
after the Royal take-over that the question of Everest was referred to the 
Commission. f 

The Treaty came as a shock to the Nepalese. The Nepalese have 
realised that the Government made persistent attempts to raise false hopes 
in their minds concerning the location of Mount Everest; for, according 
to the terms of the Treaty, Everest, after performing a tricky geographical 
feat, lies well astride the common frontier and its peak belongs both to 
China and Nepal. Yet Dr. Tulsi Giri, Nepal’s Foreign Minister, declared 


at Hong Kong in October, 1961, that ‘Everest is Nepals”. On August 29, ` 


1961, King Mahendra told eres at New Delhi. that ‘ ‘no Nepalese’ will 
like to give up Everest.” 
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Some quarters in Nepal welcome the Everest Treaty as it makes China 
accept the Nepalese version of the boundary concerning the world’s highest 
mountain peak, that is, a de jure recognition of a de facto position. But 
Nepal’s position actually weakens by the Everest Treaty. The moot point 
on the sovereignty high ‘above the mountain-peal has been left vague. 
China might counter-interpret the Treaty as implying joint Sino-Nepalese 
sovereignty, over the peak or, at least definitely, that the southern slope 
of the peak is China’s. Boundary-disputes have not yet been and, in the 
absence of such precedents, cannot be settled by the analogy of condominiums. 

\Un September, 1963, Sri Nehru told the Lok Sabha that it is useless 
for India to go on “nagging” Nepal due to the Kathmandu-Lhasa Road 
Project agreed to between Nepal and China.) What are the terms and 
cotidition’s of this Treaty ? ? As reported by Peking Radio in October, 1961, 
Nepal and China signed. an agreement for the construction of a highway 
linking Kathmandu-and Tibet. The agreement was signed by the Chinese 
Vice-Premier and Foreign Minister, Mr. Chen Yi, and the Nepalese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Home, Transport, Works and Communication, Dr. Tulsi 
Giri. The Panchen’ Lama, ruler of Tibet, was also present at the signing. 
Nothing ‘about this Treaty was mentioned by Nepalese. officials. Most 
observers then commented—Must ‘Nepal have her northern road built by 
the northern neighbour simply because the southern road was built by her 
southern neighbour? This policy, as an expression of the sovereign will 
of an International Person, might not be illegal. AS a policy-equation, how- 
ever, it is likely to lead to dangerous complications. Due. to the great stra- 
tegic importance of this road to India, this agreement was supposed to be a 
Chinese plan to outplay India. i 

Following the visit of Dr. Tulsi Giri, Minister for Palace Affairs, to 
China, in January, 1963, the Sino-Nepalese boundary agreement was signed 
on March 21, 1963. It revealed only three controversies in the 600 mile 
long border—on the Nara Pass in the West, Rasna in the centre and Kima- 
thanka in the east. f 

Chinese highway experts estimated i in November, 1963, that the pro- 
posed 68 mile Kathmandu-Kodari (Tibet) highway . would be jeepable by 
the end of 1965. The experts submitted to the Nepalese Government a 
report on a detailed survey conducted by them of the proposed route. An 
agreoment was expected to be signed between the Nepalese and the Chinese 
Governments soon after Nepal’s approval of the, Chinese report. The 
construction of the highway is expected to cost Rs. 5 crores. 

Under ‘the newest Sino-Nepalese aid agreement concluded in December, 
1963, additional Rs. 60 lakhs worth of goods would be sent by China to 
Kathmandu during the next 3 months. The goods, mostly textiles and 
stationery, will be sold in the shops at half the price of previously imported 
Chinese goods of similar categories. The funds thus raised would be utilised 
to meet the implementation cost of Chineso-aided projects in Nepal. 
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Situated between: India and China, Nepal has a buffer-like position. 
As such, either of these States can,use Nepal as a centre for offensive and 
defensive purposes. 

In the wake of the Chinese aggression of November, 1962, Peking 
and ‘Pindi tried hard to drive a wedge between Nepal and India. Sino- 
Indian relations have not yet been cordial, though the Chinese seem to 
have realised the extravagance of their territorial claims against India. 

* India’s efforts to maintain good relations with Nepal in the midst of 
provocations from the Peking-Pindi axis is highly commendable. Sri Lal- 
bahadur Sastri, then Home Minister of India, visited Nepal and his patient 
diplomacy did a lot to cultivate healthy Indo- Nepalese relations. 

Under an agreement concluded in October, 1963, India would buy 
from Nepal about 17 thousand railway-sleepers annually on rupee ‘payment. 
Supply was likely to begin from January, 1964, at fail- -head points, possibly 
at Raxaul, near the Indian border. The agreement at Government level 
followed. negotiations in Nepal by an Indian delegation headed by Mr. 8. V. 
Ramaswamy, Deputy Railways Minister, who has been promised by the 
Nepalese authorities that attempts will be made to supply “‘as much timber 
as possible” for the Indian railways. From the Indian point of view, the- 
agreement has been very satisfactory, considering that timber, so far re- 
ceived from Nepal through private trade channels, recently tended to dwindle 
alarmingly. The agreement will not lead to the E ae of private 
trade in timber between the two countries. 

President Radhakrishnan visited Nepal in November, 1963. The 
greetings exchanged between him and King Mahendra speak of the re- 
appearance of Indo-Nepalese relations on a solid footing of cordiality. 

India is financing and working on 105 development projects in Nepal 
under 24 major heads of Indian aid to this kingdom. As estimated in 
November, 1963, India’s current aid commitment to Nepal’s economic 
development alone amounts to about Rs. 30 crores, the highest of all current 
aid commitment. The figure does not include the cost of the projects which 
have already been completed, like the Tribhuvan Rajpath (India-Nepal 
highway), whose construction and maintenance till now has cost India 
Rs. 5 crores. The figure also does not include Rs. 44 lakhs spent on the 
construction of the Kathmandu Airport and over Rs. 1 crore more spent 
on other completed projects. The airfield in Kathmandu and the Tribhuvan 
Rajpath are Nepal’s only outlets to the outside’ world. The Rajpath is 
almost sustaining Nepal’s economy. The other fresh additional commit- 
ment is the 130 mile long mountain road between Bhairwa and Pokhra in 
West Nepal. Also the cost of Trisuli hydroelectric project is being doubled 
to Rs. 9 crores. India is building more of Nepal’s national highways. The 
Pokhra-Bhairwa Highway, on which preliminary: work has already started 
will revolutionise the economy of Western Nepal. The 50-mile road be- 
tween Kathmandu and Trisuli is another equally important highway. The 
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fourth major national highway which will connect. Kathmandu with south 
Nepal’s important town of Janakpur, has already been undertaken by India. 
The Indian commitment also includes several other road projects in and 
around the Kathmandu valley. A sum of Rs. 93 lakhs had been granted 


` to construct 9 all-weather airports. India’s aid, of a basic and fundamental 


charactcr, is in the field of aerial survey and mapping of the whole country 
for the preparation of the country’s first detailed map at a cost of Rs. 2 
crores, geological survey of the whole kingdom at a cost of Rs. 40 lakhs and 
technical assistance. The major contfibution to Nepals first university 
has been coming from India. Drinking water schemes financed by India are 
scattered all over the country. India has also built a chain 6f industrial 
estates in Nepal. E 
Like all under-developed countries, Nepal is briskly enteri ing into 
agreement with various countries for economic aids to develop her economy: 
The country is poor even amidst a wealth of timber and other resources in 
the terai forests. Amidst the bleak alpine highlands, fantastically high 
snow-peaks, damp swamps and dense jungles laugh rice-growing valleys 
and fields producing sugarcane, jute and potatoes. The 54,563 sq. miles of 
Nepal can be developed into a richer region. This topographical and climato- 


` logical analysis justifies the attempts of Nepal. to requisition foreign aids. 


Geographically, Nepal is a part of the Indian sub-continent. Yet 
she is far away from India. Telegraphy, the most rudimentary form of 


‘communication, is not yet developed in Nepal. Still now, a railway engine 


is a curio for the Nepalese. Yet, this horrible poverty of the Nepalese is a 
paradox ; or nature has bestowed on Nepal plenty of resources and raw- 
materials, 

Only very recently, in July, 1963, the Nepalese entered the air stage, 
skipping from the bullock-carts. Hopping into a plane takes them to dis- 


tances which they.travelled for a week over dizzy hill tracks. They have 


also realised that the air travel is not only quicker but also cheaper than 
travel by other archatc means of transport. So they do not mind travelling 
heavy: at 
Nepal’s foreign exchange earnings for 1960 amounted to Rs. 24 crores 
of which a little over Rs. 14 crores were spent. The amount has continued 
to increase in subsequent financial years. 
` Declaring that “the honey-moon days are over’ Sri Rishikesh Shah, 

Nepal’s Finance Minister, presented his austerity budget for 1961. It 
disclosed that India, U.S.S.R., China and England would contribute nearly 
Rs. 3 crores, Rs. 1.61 crores and Rs. 96 lakhs a to Nepalese 


development programmes. 
Sri Bhokh Bahadur Thapa, member-secretary of Nepal’s Planning 


Council, formulating Nepal’s Three-Year Plan, admitted in his address to - 
the Rotary Club, Kathmandu, on December, 29, 1961 that India and U.S.A. . 
contributed to more than 90% of the total foreign aid received so far by 


Nepal. 


P 
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In August, 1962, it was reported that Nepal was requisitioning help 
from Israel to buy, repair and service planes. But for Nepal, to come to 
such a type of arrangement with a country from which she is separated 
by half the length of Asia makes little sense. 

In September, 1962, King Mahendra announced details of the Three- 
Year Plan, costing acout Rs. 43 crores for the development of Nepal. It 
depends mainly on foreign aid, the Government’s share of the contribution 
being 18% only. Transport and power would get top priority. The Chinese- 
aided Kathmandu-Kodari road and the major power project at Trisuli, 
financed’ by India, are included in the Plan. x 

Pakistan and Nepal agreed to accord to each other most-favoured 
nation treatment in a trade agreement concluded between the two countries 
in October, 1962. According to details of the agreement so far known, 
this treatment would extend to all matters relating to Customsdutieson export 

, and import of goods and to facilities governing Customs operations. The 
agreement. provides that the payment for import and export of goods will 
be in convertible pounds sterling. The agreement will be valid for two 
years and can be automatically extended for another year. 

ndia is reported to have agreed to Nepal’s request for transit faci- 
lities across her territory for Nepal’s trade with Pakistan. This was decided 
at the Indo-Nepalese official level conference in October, 1963. 

Nepal concluded a trade treaty with Pakistan at the beginning of 
1963 and asked facilities of transit under the Indo-Nepalese Treaty of trade 
and transit. The Pak-Nepalese trade was expected to amount to Rs. 2 crores 
in the first year. It is learnt that the conferénce worked out details of 
facilities needed by Nepal for her trade with Pakistan. Two points, Radhika- 
pur on the East Pakistan-India border and Wagha on the West Pakistan- 
India border, had been fixed through which transit would take place across 
the Indian territory. Four points of entry or exit of trade goods have also 
been fixed on the Indo-Nepalese border. Discussions are still going on to 
seek an alternative system to replace the current bond system to which 
Nepal has objected. Nepalese traders have at present to execute a Customs 
bond at the Port of Calcutta for goods they import to prevent their flow- 
back to India and to check leakage in Indian Customs revenue. 

In December, 1963, Nepal approached the Soviet Union for assistance 
in setting up the cement plant which the Chinese had earlier promised to 
put up but later abandoned. The cement plant was abandoned along with 
a paper plant on the pretext ‘that heavy equipments for the plants could 
not be transported to work sites. Disclosing this, a local language weekly, 
“Naya Sandesh”, said that a Soviet expert team was due shortly to discuss 
prospects of their undertaking the project. 

The nascent Nepal is a progeny of Indian independence, slightly 
precocious, because of too quick awakening from a mediaeval-feudal to a 
modern democratic-nationalist stage. Though within India’s sphere of 
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influence, Nepal flwered into independence by India. Yet, culturally and 
religiously affiliated to India, she is realising that she has an entity of her 


own. Characteristic of the head of a newly emerging state, King Mahendra ` 
is too much of a nationalist. Nationalism, howeyer, is a comparatively > 


new phenomenon in Nepal which was rather a tribal country till recently. 


The ignorant Nepalese think that Nepal is their capital city and that they ` 


dwell in Gorkha or Manang Bhot or Ilam, legendary areas where the Nepali 
King previously ruled. The truth is that Kathmandu is not representative 
of Nepal and all the Nepalese are not Gurkhas. Instead of demolishing 
the King’s legendary status, the sophisticated in Nepal have begun to support 
it in the name of Nepal’s new type of royalist nationalism. 
A dangerous factor is the synonymity of Nepalese nationalism with 
anti-Indianism. It is useless scolding or spanking Nepal for that would 


worsen the Indo-Nepali relations. It is not right to expect, as has been” 


well said, that every growirig pain of Nepal “‘be brought to Mother India for 
doctoring.” | 
Nepal was pressed to remain within Indian sphere of influence. But 
this is rather an undiplomatic demand of a State sandwiched between two 
big, powerful countries. Throwing her lot with India might mean for Nepal, 
on the one hand, jeopardising her nascent nationalism, on the other, in- 
curring greater displeasure from China. Desperately, perhaps, Nepal turned 
to autocracy, ruining her own security, internal and external. 
Pro-Chinese foreign policy has brought nearer to Nepal the biting 
winds of the communist plateau. The Chinese suzerainty over Nepal was 
not legal but artificial. It was also geographically, historically and culturally 
inconsistent as is the case with Burma, Siam and Indo-China. China’s 
objective in wooing the friendship of Nepal is first, to- offset the Indian 


influence there; secondly, to establish military and political supremacy in- 


Asia. By its clever “Nepal policy”, Communist China is outplaying Nepal. 
Nepal should now become wiser by the hard lesson of the Sino-Indian dispute. 

China, in her Nepal policy, has followed exactly what she has done for 
India. She has utilised the slightest misunderstanding between India 
and Nepal to her positive adventage. She has made Nepal suspicious of 
India. So she assured Nepal on October 5, 1962, that she would protect 
Nepal in case of external aggression (obviously, from India !). This is a big 
rebuff to ‘India and is sufficient to explain why India should be more cautious 


and tactful as regards her Nepal policy. ' 
Sometime in 1956, Chou En-lai jokingly said that India and Nepal 


would soon be engaged in a sort of hostility. So, Nepal and India must 7 


not cherish any illusion about the motive of China. 
King Mahendra should realise well that. Nepal's communization would 


put an end to his royalty and ambitions. Military measures alone are not’ 


sufficient to rebuild Nepal as a vanguard against communist infiltration, 
The last vestige of “Ranacracy’ has to be removed. Anti-communism 


m 


ener 
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is no solution to Nepalese internal and external relations if the status quo 
continues. If the present sweep of reformist rule in Nepal is not able to 
satisfy the children of the soil, there is possibility of a revolutionary-upsurge 

` in Nepal. Red China might try its utmost to transform it into a communist 
coup. But this would damage the security of India too. 

_ Whether the oriental type of panchayati raj, as against the Western 
type of Cabinet Government, helps the growth of democratic values in Nepal 
is yet to be seen. The Nepalese Communist Party secured 15% of. seats 
in the first general elections to the Nepalese national legislature. - This 
is another significant point. 

Geographically and culturally, Nepal is more Indian iia Chinese, 
or for that matter, Asian. Though there are Mongolian ethnic groups in 
Nepal like some of the Magars, Gurungs, Newars, Limbus, Sunwars;- a few 
Sherpas, Bhotias and the yetis (who are supposed to be the real “abominable 
snowmen”), many Nepalese, like the Gurkhas, are united with India by 
blood-connections. Hinduism and Buddhism are practised in Nepal in a 
synthesised’ form. In spite of some Tibeto-Burman influence, the Terai 
and Nepali languages are more closely related to the Indo-Aryan group of 
languages than to any other tongue or script. 

India must be deeply interested in developing healthy relations with 
Nepal. Everest, Kinchinjunga, Makalu, Dhaulgiri and Annapurna—the 
four peaks of the Himalayas, each above:26 thousand feet, build up a large 
erea of her northern frontiers. 90% of the people of Darjeeling district in 
West Bengal, many popi of Assam, m of NEFA and Nagaland are 
Nepalese. 

More enduring than military alliances is a union of hearts. India 
and Nepal should strengthen it further in the critical times ahead. Free 
interchange of news and views should remove misunderstandings. Word 
or deed which hurts mutual feelings should be avoided. Economic and 
technical aids should flow freely from the bigger to the smaller State, l 
Facilities for cultural, commercial and. educational contacts and ẹxchanges 
should be increased. These are important means for lasting Indo-Nepalese 
conoord. It is a matter of great satisfaction that Sri Nehru and - now, 

. Sri Shastri, promised greater economic and technical aid for the completion 
of urgently needed communication-projects in Western Nepal. . “It takes 
two hands to make chapattis”, goes a well-known Nepali proverb. 
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SLAVERY IN BENGAL IN THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AMITABHA MUKHERJEE 


Lecturer in History, Jadavpur University 


One of the darkest spots on the Bengalee society in the early nine- 
‘teenth century was the institution of slavery. Contrary to the general 
popular belief, slavery was a very ancient institution in our country, and 
the existence of slaves from the earliest; Vedic period down to the modern 
times is proved by definite historical evidence.t Hindu Jaw recognized - 
fifteen different kinds of slaves,? and Muslim law legalized the bondage 
of infidels captured in war and their offspring, of children born of a slave 
mother (provided the father was not her legal master), and also of children 
sold by their parents in times of distress.? The practice of selling children 
in times of famine was widely prevalent in this country, and this was done 
not so much for relieving temporarily the parents’ distress as for saving the 
lives of the children themselves by interesting in their preservation persons 
able to bring up them.* We learn from an official communication that 
the lower classes of women both in Sylhet and Bakharganj, on the loss of 
their husbands and also in times of scarcity, used to sell their children in 
order to gain a livelihood, and the children were generally much better 
taken care of by their new masters.’ Besides wealthy and kind-hearted 
` individuals, the purchasers of such children were divided into two categories, 
namely different religious orders and owners of séts of dancing women and 
_ prostitutes.© Grown-up persons also sometimes sold themselves simply to 
obtain a subsistence. This practice was fairly common in Dacca, Sylhet, 
Tippera and other places, its chief cause being the extreme poverty of the 
lower classes.” Regular deeds of sale were sometimes executed on these 
-oocasions, and some of them have been preserved till to-day." 


There was also a regular slave trade in the country, and slaves were 
imported and exported both by sea and land. The internal slave trade 
was carried on mainly by dacoits, Brinjaris, Thugs and other outlaws who 


‘ 1. R, C. Majumdar, Ancient India (Delhi, 1960), p. 205; P. V. Kane, History of 
Dharmasastra, (Poona, 1941), Vol. II, Part I, pp. 181- he 
2. Ex. Translation of The Gentoo Laws A AG B. Halhed in the Parliamentary 
Papers, House of Commons, 1828, Vol. XXIV, p 
3. J. Peggs, Slavery In India (London, Pio}, pp. 11-12; H, A, Stark, Calcutta 
In ay "Days (Calcutta, 1917), p.-1. 
D. R. Banaji, Slavery In British India (Bombay, P3) pp. 45-46. 
5 Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1828, Vol. XXIV, p. 247. 
6. D. R. Banaji, op. cit., p. 46; J. Peggs, p, ee p. 75. 
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kidnapped men, women and children for this purpose.® In 1794 some natives 
of Bengal were punished for kidnapping children and selling them into 
slavery. The court prescribed one year’s imprisonment and public whip- 
ping as punishment for these criminals.!* R. K. Dick, the Second Judge 
of Dacca, informed the Register of the Nizamat Adalat in March, 1818, 
that no less than 150 prosecutions had taken place in his district in course 
of tlie preceding twelve months for the offence of inveigling away slaves or, 
otherwise, fraudulently obtaining them.” J. W. Sage, the Magistrate of 
Bakharganj, observed in 1816 that during the ten months of his residence at 
Sylhet he often ‘heard that. some persons gained a livelihood by enticing 
‘away. boys and girls from their-homes in this district, and also from the 
adjoining territories of Cachar and Jayantiya. Some of these -children 
were sold to wealthy. natives of the district, while others were carried -away 
to distant places’ for sale.1? Female slaves, we are told, were exported 
from Sylhet to Dacca, Calcutta, Murshidabad, Patna -and other opulent 
cities to be employed there for domestic purposes. `The latter were in such 
great demand that they fetched higher prices than male slaves.** < ‘ 
As we have pointed out above, slaves were also imported from abroad. 
Arab traders carried on a lucrative slave trade in Calcutta.: In October, 
1796, five Armenian lads who had been landed in Calcutta on their way-to 
Lucknow as presents from one Haji Muhammad Reza of Bagdad to. the 
Nawab’ Vizier of Lucknow were rescued by some Armenian inhabitants: of 
this city.4 The Calcutta Journal reported on the lst November, -1823, 
that “150 eunuchs have been landed from Arab ships this season, to be 
sold as‘slaves in the capital of British India!” The paper-further.disclosed 
‘that these ships were also employed to carry away the natives of the country, 
principally females, and disposing of them in Arabia in barter for-slayes 
‘for the Calcutta market. - The editor, however, refused to furnish any specific 


'dnformation on the points noted by him, when called upon to do so by the 


Chief Magistrate: The Calcutta Magistrates who had been asked to investi- 
-gate the matter reported to the Secretary to the Judicial Department that 
the circumstances as stated by the editor of the Calcutta Journal were grossly 
exaggerated, but that there were grounds to apprehend that the commanders 


of the Arab ships did manage to introduce slaves into the. town clan- ‘ 
destinely.'* . Slaves were also imported overland from Len Burma, i 


„Nepal, and, Western and Central India." 


It is true, though hard to believe, that Caloutta itself was a a great 
“centre of slave trade in this period. Chief Justice Sir William Jones, in 4 
- charge delivered to the Grand Jury in Caleutta in June, 1785, made a pointed 
reference to this traffic in slaves. - Betis a man or a woman exists in‘a 


9. H. A, Stark, op. cit, p- 3. fe S CERES 
10. Parliamentary Papers, op. cit., pp. 55- 58. 


11.” Ibid., p. 243. 12, J. Peggs op. cit., pp. 74-75. 
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corner of- this populous town”, he said, “who has not at least one slave- 
child, either purchased at a trifling price, or saved perhaps from death, that 
-might have been fortunate; for a life that seldom fails of being miserable.... 
Many of you, I presume, have, seen large boats filled with such children," 
coming down the river for open sale at Calcutta ; nor can you be ignorant 
that most of them were stolen from their parents, or bought, perhaps, for a 
measure of rice in a time of scarcity...... 717 Dr. Busteed has drawn 
our attention to the open advertisements which then appeared in the Calcutta 
papers regarding the purchase and sale of slaves. In Dr. Busteed’s opinion 
“there were Englishmen in Calcutta a little more than 100 years ago, who 
not only bought and sold African slaves, but went in for breeding them for 
the slave-market.”!* Instances are found in which English ‘gentlemen 
fell out among themselves over their slaves." , 

Slaves were also clandestinely exported from Calcutta to foreign lands. 
In 1789 the commander of a Danish trading vessel was tried and convicted 
in the Supreme Court at Calcutta for procuring and collecting native 
children and exporting them for sale as slaves.2° Two years later, the 
Rev. R. Carr, one of the Company’s Chaplains, was ‘suspected of taking a 
kidnapped native of Bengal to St. Helena and there selling him into slavery 
(1791). In 1819 twenty-five Bengalee slaves who were found in the 
service of one William Browne on his estate at Sydney, New South Wales, 
‘were discharged by the colonial magistrates and restored to their native 
country at the expense of the British Government.?* Anyway, there 
cannot be any doubt that slavery was a recognized institution in the Bengalee 
(and also Indian) society in the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
that slaves were both openly and cea, eae and sold in different 
parts of the country. 

It should be remembered, however, that avers in Bengal was primarily 
of a domestic character, Hamilton wrote in his Description of Hindostan, 
: “Domestic slavery is very generally prevalent in Bengal, among both Hindoos 
and Mahorhedans. More trusty than hired servants, slaves are almost 
exclusively employed in the interior of the house, for attendance on the 
members of the family, and in all the most confidential services. Every 
opulent person, every one raised above the condition of the simplest medio- 
crity, is provided with household slaves...... ”. In Bengal proper, accordng 
to Hamilton, the employment of slaves in the labours of husbandry was 
almost unknown, while their employment in handicraft work was coms 
paratively rare, but not entirely unknown.’ The Friend Of India, à mis. 
sionary organ, also pointed out in 1825 that no gangs of slaves were employed 
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in sugar-cane cultivation in Bengal as in the West Indies, and that slavery 
existed here chiefly in the houses of the great and the rich. It was not 
necessary, the Friend Of India explained,-to employ slaves for field labour 
because the price of free labour itself was very cheap.** According to 
George Toynbee, slavery in the Hughly district was “entirely of a domestio 
character,” and it occurred only among the Muslims, particularly the res- 
pectable section among them.?° The district of Sylhet, however, formed 
an exception to this rule, for predial slavery did exist-in that district (and 


‘perhaps also in sonie neighbouring oe in the late eighteenth and ~ 


the early nineteenth centuries.” 

- Many contemporary writers have testified to the mild form of slavery 
in Bengal. R. K. Dick, the Second Judge of Dacca, wrote to the Registrar to 
the Nizamat Adalat in March, 1813, that “the severities generally incident to 
slavery in other countries are here seldom practised or carried to excess, 
the proprietors finding it their interest to act humanely towards them to 
secure their services and promote their increase.”?” In Hamilton’s opinion, 
the slave in this country was “usually rather a favourite and confidential 


servant, than an abject drudge”, and he was held ‘superior to the hired _ 


servant “both in his master’s estimation and in his own”.?*- The Friend 
Of India observed in 1825 that slave-driving was quite foreign to India 


and in its-nature absolutely impossible. Slavery in this country seldom . 


involved “the least want of any kind, and very little of personal suffering”. 

. Slaves were accustomed to the family in which they spent their lives from 
early childhood and in which their services were valued highly. Hence they 
felt no desire to quit their masters’ households, Both the Hindu and the 
Muslim slave-owners showed great concern to get their female slaves 
married.2* The Asiatic Journal And M ‘onthly Register, in its issue of 

_January-April,- 1833, also expressed the same sentiments.°° Henry St. 
George Tucker who later became a director of the East “India Company 
wrote in his Memorials Of Indian Government, “The natives are not severe 
masters,......and although cases of maltreatment of the slave have, in 
the course of my own experiencé, been judicially established, I consider it 
an act of justice to the people to express.my belief that such instances are 
rare, and that when they do occur, they are not likely to obtain eee 
under our existing laws.’’* 

But even assuming that the system of slavery was less harsh in Bengal 
than in the West Indies or in other parts of India we cannot still accept 
wholeheartedly the abovementioned statements. Cases of cruel treatment 
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of slaves did come to light fons time to time, and it is very probable that 
many more cases went undetected. Sir William Jones, in his charge to 
the Grand Jury in Calcutta, (June, 1785) vividly described the miseries of 
slavery in Bengal. He frankly confessed that the condition of slaves within 
the British jurisdiction was “beyond all imagination deplorable”, and that 
cruelties were-daily practised on them, “chiefly on those of the tenderest 
age and the weaker séx...... ” “The number of small houses in which 
these victims are pent, makes it indeed very difficult for the settlement 
at large to be apprized of their condition; and if the sufferers knew where 
or how to complain, their very complaints may expose them to still harsher 
treatment,—to be tortured, if remanded, or if set at liberty, to starve.‘ 
In August, 1814, a married Muslim lady-of a respectable family of Calcutta 
was convicted of extreme cruelty towards her slave girl, a child marely 
eleven years old: The lady; we are told, had severely beaten’ the-child 
and burnt parts of her body. For this serious offence she was séntenced by 
the court to pay a fine of Rs. 200 only in default of which she was to be 
imprisoned for six months.’ An anonymous correspondent to the Bengal 
Chronicle of the. ‘15th February, 1831, reported that flogging with a rattan 
_ was the most common method. of punishing offending slave-girls, and that 
occasionally slaves were even murdered.** All these reports point to the 
conclusion that the life of the slave was not always quite agreeable even in 
Bengal. 

It is perhaps impossible to determine precisely the total number of 
slaves living in Bengal in the early years of.the nineteenth century. That 
the practice of stealing children from their parents and selling them into 
slavery had greatly increased since the establishment of British rule in 
Bengal was admitted officially as early as 1774.25 Hamilton in his Descrip- 
tion Of Hindostan (1820) observed, “slaves are neither so few as to be of no 
gonsideration, or so numerous as to constitute a notable proportion of the 
population”.s* But in March, 1813, R. K. Dick, the Second Judge of Dacca, 
wrote to the Registrar to the Nizamat Adalat that the number of slaves in 
his district amounted to about one-sixth of the whole population, and that 
this number was increasing progressively ‘as their offspring were also born 
slaves.*7. The report of the Indian Law Commission, published in 1841, 
tells us that slaves constituted about one-fourth of the total population 
of Tippera and Tirhut and nearly one-eighth of that of Calcutta. The 
situation was probably not much better in the first or the second decade 
of the nineteenth century. Slaves weré also’ quite numerous in Sylhet, 
Bakharganj, Rangpur, Mymensingh, Chittagong and other places in ee $8 
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The East India Company at first made no attempt to alter the enact- 
ments and practices relating to slavery which they had inherited from the 
previous administration. A regulation of Warren Hastings even ordained 


that after the execution of a convicted criminal his family “shall become - 
the slaves of the state, and be disposed of for general benefit and convenience - 


of the people according to the discretion of government”. While the 


Government thus connived at slavery, the peoplé also accepted it as a re- : - 


cognized institution of long standing, and even the Christian missionaries 
who.were quick to detect and denounce all our social evils from hook-swinging 
to Sati were not particularly harsh on it. Under these circumstances it 
was left to some broad-minded Government officials like J. Richardson, 
J. H. Harington, W. Leycester and others, and some liberal newspapers 
-of Calcutta such as the Calcutta Journal to champion the cause of the slaves. 
The agitation against slavery which started in England in 1782 (Thomas 
Clarkson’s movement) was also bound to have its repercussions in this country. 

The earliest enactment against slavery in Bengal was the regulation 
of May, 1774, which sought to render illegal forcible detention and selling of. 
any man, woman or child as a slave. It was laid down that no person would 
he allowed to buy or sell a slave who was not such already -by.former legal 
purchase.*® Fifteen years later, in July, 1789, Lord Cornwallis issued a 
proclamation prohibiting export of slaves from Bengal.*! The wilful 
murder of a slave was made a capital offence punishable with death through 
Regulation VIII of 1799.47 The Felony Act, passed by the British Parlia- 
ment in 1811, branded all traffic in slaves either within the United Kingdom 
or in any part of the British dominions as an act of felony. Slave trade 
was by no means completely stopped by the Act, but..as Banaji has shown, 
the traffic undoubtedly decreased and the prices of slaves rose.4* During 


1808-1809 J. Richardson, the Judge and Magistrate of Bundelkhand, had’ 


earnestly pleaded with the judges of the Sadar Dewani and Nizamat Adalag 
for the gradual prohibition of slavery and the emancipation of slaves through- 
out the British dominions of India.“4 In 1811 the British Indian Govern- 
ment adopted a new regulation (Regulation X of 1811) strictly prohibiting 
the importation of slaves either by land or by sea into the territories im- 
mediately dependent on the Presidency of Fort William. Together with 
the Felony Act, Regulation X of 1811 brought about a great reduction in the 
traffic in slaves, though importation of slaves from foreign lands was not 
completely checked as yet.*° In 1816 the Nizamat Adalat turned down 
the proposal of W. Leycester, the Second Judgé of the Bareilly Court of 
Circuit, for the total abolition of slavery in India. 46 In November, 1818, 
J. H. Harington, Chief Judge of the Sadar Dewani and Nizamat Adalat, 
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suggested certain practical measures for preventing the selling of children 
into perpetual slavery, importation and exportation of slaves to and from 
India and repeated and gross mal-treatment of slaves by their owners. 
These suggestions were, however, rejected by the Government in June, 1823. 
In November, 1823, the Calcutta Journal created a sensation by reporting 
that 150 eunuchs had been landed from Arab ships that season to be sold 
as slaves in Calcutta. The Government tried to discredit the report, but 
could not completely refute the suggestion that slaves were still being 
secretly imported into this country. Certain’ nieasures were adopted for 
restraining’ this secret traffic, but how far they were effective it is difficult 
to say. 48 The Bengal Regulation III of 1832 declared the purchase and 
sale of slaves carried from any British or foreign territory to any province 
subject to the Presidency of Fort William. or.from one province to another 
within the said Presidency to be a penal offence.” The status of existing 
slaves in British India, -however, remained unaltered till the Aet V of 1843 
completely removed the legal recognition of slavery, and thus set at liberty 
millions of human beings held in bondage*°. 
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MEAGER SHAPES 


RUBY ZAGOREN 


A-barren twig thin-lined against the sky ; 

Pine needles, pungent, slippery and-brown ; 
Bird breast as soft as feathered milkweed down, 
The ruddy sparrows seeking seeds.... Nuts lie 
With paper-crisp leaves, unsuapected like sigh 
That mingles intimately with breath, like gown 
Is girl, a part of limb and line ; as town 
Ts one with earth to gazer from the high. 


These are the meager shapes of earth ; sweet food 
Of reminiscence ; ruby wine that starts 

A whispered warmth within ; bright mood 

Of sympathy for wild and wooded hearts : 

For meager shapes hold all of loveliness ~ 

And often more than rounder ones possess. 








THE ACHIEVEMENT OF ALDOUS HUXLEY 
Dr. @. V. L. N. Sarma | 


Elizabeth Bowen rightly described Aldous Huxley as the writer’s 
writer. A versatile creative writer who made his distinctive contribution 
to different branches of literature, Huxley is fundamentally a great 
intellectual and thinker. Here is a man with a free mind bent on 
discovering the truth and following it, an individualist in an age which 
imposes discipline. The range of his thinking is an astonishing 
phenomenon. His opinions on art are as original and well-founded as his 
criticism of music, architecture, poetry, history or biology. As an essayist 
‘and novelist, he is peerless, and he is unrivalled as a virtuoso. He may 
justly be regarded as the highest point of contemporary consciousness, 
and as Sisirkumar Ghosh succinctly puts it, “he las meant much to some 
and something to most.’ 


Born in a famous family with a long intellectual tradition, Huxley 
was educated at Eton and at Balliol College, Oxford. His first published 
work appeared in 1916, and his reputation as a writer was well established 
before he was thirty. His novel, Afier Many a Summer (1939) was 
awarded the James Tait Black Memorial Book Prize. In 1959, he received 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters ‘Award of. Merit for .the 
Novel’. A former member of the - editorial staff of the Athenaeum and 
dramatie critic for the Westminster Gazette, he was, for sometime Professor 
at large at the University of California, Berkeley. Huxley was a prolific 
writer, sharp, vigorous, sensitive and charming with a rapier-like wit. 
Over the past fifty-odd years, he produced. eleven novels, two plays, two 
biographies, five volumes of short stories, two of poetry and no fewer than 
twenty classified as “essays and belles letters’’. 


Many critics were baffled by his great and many-sided talents, and 
particularly by the multiplicity and fluidity of his points of view. 
creasing misunderstanding of his philosophy of life and declining interest 
in unravelling the pattern of his novels misled these critics into treating 
them as a string of unconnected, but entertaining essays. He was often 
damned with faint praise and dismissed as the most amusing enfant terrible 
in an age of enfants terrible. The cynical, whimsical, volatile Huxley of 
the ‘twenties was largely appreciated. But the Huxley-of the Perennial 
Philosophy is often treated with dilettante contumely. 


1 The Spectator, Dec. 11, 1936, p. 1046. 
2 Aldous Huxley (Asia, 1962), p. 4. 
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In a sense all of Huxley’s work is a challenge. The early Huxley felt 

intensely the evil and futility of life. His theme was conduct, and so he 
chose satirical comedy and the oblique attack because moral truth, always 
tending to degenerate into platitude, could only be brought alive to men’s ~ 
business and bosoms when stripped of its corrosive familiarity. Irony is 
an effective tool for this task as it compels the reader to participate in it. 
The persistent association of satire with malice is a` false one“. The 
novelist who -ridicules is not inevitably a misanthrope ; he does not 
“neccessarily work, as Meredith: asserts, on a ‘storage of bile’, Satire 
may, also arise from-an appreciation that man might be, but is not; 
an angel. Huxley’s early defiance consisted in holding up a convex, 
mirror to evil and forcing us to take stock of ourselves: In that attitude 
there was a good deal of the defiance of D. H. Lawrence. The later 
Huxley,. having found the answer in ‘the immanent and transcendent 
Ground of all being’, has changed the tone of his earlier defiance into a 
tinging challenge, all the: more powerful bécause of what has preceded it. 
Many-critics are not prepared to accept the challenge i in ita own terms, 
but ostrich-like evade it by denying it. . : 

Hualey as Thinker—Huxley is one of the few modern ‘distinguished 
and representative thinkers who find that our World is mortally sick. The 
Russian Revolution, the two Great Wars and the present international 
tensions are the proof of the world’s sickness. Although our great thinkers 
are all agreed ‘on the appalling condition of the world, they are divided 
in their views about the causes and cure of the world’s sickness. We have, 
on the one hand, Marx who believed that the evils of the world resulted 
from man’s social environment and that when that was changed, the 
evils would disappear. Marx’ held that the conditions of economic 
' production determined the whole character of human society—its laws 
and its institutions and its ethical and cultural ideas. When the conditions 
of production altered significaritly owing to’ class struggles, revolutionary 
changes in history were witnessed. Opposed to ‘the Marxian point of view 
we have ‘the: views of -other exponents such as Aldous Huxley, Nicolas 
Berdyaev and Gerald-Heard. Aldous Huxley, the most influencial of the 
exponents of the new approch, remarks that the main problem facing the 
modern man is not economic and social, but ethical and psychological. 
He thinks that our problem is to change men’s minds and hearts, to 
develop human potentialities, to increase human goodness. 

` Huxley was often dismissed under convenient labels.. He was called 
by turns, ‘an elegant trifler’, ‘a precocious ‘undergraduate’, ‘a pyrrhonic 
aesthete’, ‘a disillusioned romantic’: and ‘a cynical salvationist’. These 
labels perhaps cover - “certain ‘aspects of his work, but- not his whole work, 
Above all else, he is a Humanist with a ‘religious.outlook. Humanism 
means many things. It may be the reasonable balance of life found in the 
Greeks. It may be the study of Humanities. It may be the freedom 
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from .dogmatism and the vivid interest in all sides of life as shown by 
Benjamin. Franklin. It may mean the responsiveness to all human 
passions as revealed in Shakespeare. It may be the philosophy of which 
man is the centre and sanction. And there are different types of 
Humanists. A. E. Housman was a disillusioned Humanist. Anatole 
France was a Humanist who satirised the old superstitions and the whole 
‘institutionalized bigotry’ of Europe. The early Huxley was a free-thinking, 
cynical Humanist. He seems to ae the importance of Humanism 
by harping on its rarity : i 
The gratifying thing would be if we could find in contemporary 
society evidences of peculiarly human virtues—the conscious rational 
virtues that: ought to belong. by definition to a being calling himself 
Homo Sapiens. Open-mindedness, for example, absence of irrational 
prejudice, complete tolerence and a‘steady, reasonable pursuit of 
social goods. But these, alas, are precisely what we fail to discover. 
Spend a week in any great town, and the fact is obvious. So complete 
in this lack of truely human qualities that we are reduced, if wo 
condescend to look ab reality at all, to act like Charles Dickens and 
congratulate the race on its merely animal virtues. The jolly, 
optimistic - fellows “who assure us that humanity is all right, because 
mothers love their children, poor folk pity and help one another, 
and soldiers die for a flag, are comforting on the grounds that we 
resemble the whales, the elephants and the bees. But when we ask 
‘them to adduce evidence of human sapience, to give us a few 
specimens of conscious and reasonable well-doing they rebuke us for 
our intellectual coldness and our general ‘inhumanity’—which means 
our refusal to be content with the standards of the animals.* 

It may be noted that coldness, perverse wit and cynicism are not 
opposed to the spirit of Humanism. The latter can be a pose. Anton 
Chekhov advised a young .short story writer :—‘When you depict sad or 
unlucky people, and want to touch the reader’s heart, try to be colder— 
it gives their grief, as it were, a background, against which it stands out 
in greater relief.” Huxley’s cynicism throws into bold relief the mindless- 
ness, the worship-of the moment, the nihilism of the characters that crowd 
his novels. ` Moreover, cynicism ‘can be a protection against 
vulgarism. ‘Unless you are steadily and unflaggingly cynical about the 
solemn twaddle that’s talked by bishops and bankers and professors and 
politicians and all the rest of them, you’re lost,” said young Huxley. “It’s 
good to be cynical’, cae Propter in After Many a Summer, “That 
is, if you know when to stop.” Huxley knows when to stop it. 

Even in such a nightmarish satire as Ape and Essence, Huxley's 
moral indignation is the outburst of a sensitive Humanist. The climax of 
this novel is the fulfilment of Dr. Poole’s love for Loola. Love is 


4 Those Barren Leaves, p. 121. 
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shown as a positive emotion, ah enlargement of life leading on towards 
greater fulfilment. It is noteworthy that in this tale Huxley affirms the 
unique importance of love—an affirmation badly needed ir a tormented 
age like ours, “where violence and disillusion have joined forces with 
undigested technological advance to produce an atmosphere of oynivism 
and crude materialism.” ` 

Th his later works a the centre in man. Man is regarded by Huxley 
as a. multiplo amphibian living in many worlds at once :—‘“lie lives in the 
world of the individual and in the world of society; -he lives in the world 
‘of symbol’ and in “the world of immediate experience ; ‘he lives in the world 
of given heredity and of acquired cultural values”.4 So if one tries to 
improve the lot of a human being, one must attack upon all these fronts 
simultancously always thinking in terms of multiple causation: How can 
one do this? By way of answer, Huxley quotes Spinoza: “Teach the 
body to do many things, this will help you to perfect the mind and come 

. to the intellectual love of God.” Huxley thinks that Spinoza’s dictum 

should be made the motto of- an entirely new branch of education,’ the 

deliberate training of mind-body. He asks us to implement the old 
command ‘Know Thyself,’ and to profit by the best thoughts of the best 
minds. He informs us that the ancient Indian sages put forth 112 
exercises as methods for knowing thyself. He exhorts us to draw from the 
immense- wealth of material lying around, in strange cultures and the work 
of remote and forgotten individuals. One should not be squeamish, he 

says, about at least going down to see if truth. lives at the bottom of a 

well, even if the well is extremely muddy. 

True; his later novels are religious. But did he not say in Point 
Counter Point, endorsing D. H. Lawrence, that all ‘things should be given 
full . play in the novel? According to the new way of looking," which i is his 
way, life should be grasped in all its multiplicity : 

s “What I want to do is to look with all those eyes at once, 
With religious eyes, scientific eyes, economic Byes; homme moyen 
sensual eyes.”” 

Huxley looked at life with scientific eyes add homme moyen sensual 
eyes in the early novels: Ho looked at it with religious eyes in his later 
novels. Some. of his statements in his old age cast doubts on his religious 
faith. For example, he declares that pills or mind-changing drugs can 
occasion religious experience, without the aid of a Guru or Divine Grace, 
and that spiritual exercises are no more than powerful devices ‘for altering 
the chemistry of the body in genzral and the nervous system in particular’. 
Tn all his writings there is a plea for increasing human happiness, intelligerice 
and goodness. From the -whole corpus of his writings, Huxley omorges as a 
Humanist only. 7 


£ Human Potentialities, Féral Lecture No. 2 (VOA) by Aldous Huzley, 5 pÈ. 
à Point Oounter Point, p. 266 
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Huxley as a novelist of Ideas—-Huxley made the novel the servant 
of ideas, and his ideas have covered all the conceivable. problems of 
réligion,” psychology, politics, art and morals, The post-war generation 
found itself in a kind of a parrot house at an ideological-zoo, amidst all 
kinds of ideas and broken theories; but no convincing philosophy of the 
purpose of life,. In such a bewildering climate’ of ideas, any serious 
thinker has to grasp all the ideas to sift the grain from the chaff. So 
Huxley became interested in ideas, and wrote novels of ideas in the 
twenties. These novels are an- expression of the overwhelming vitality 
which ideas possessed in the post-war period. We divine in them the 


idealogical confusion of that period. The- portrayal of that _ confusion ` 


implies a certain tolerance for it, and an acceptance, with Plato, of the 
fact that ideas have an attraction of their own, apart from their relative 
values. Moreover, Huxley’s novels of ‘ideas are an oxciting amalgam of 
disparate tracts of experience, revealing a national bridging of science, 
art andphilosophy. Above all, these novels are the quintessential portrait 
of the age, and they embody several dramatic portraits of contemporary 
life and thought, besides tlie social patterns and intellectual preoccupations 
of the age. “I- doubt”, says J. B. Coates, “whether future ages will find 
any better contemporary Maierpretar of the mind and the problems of the 
modern world than Huiley.” 

Aldous Huxley is undoubtedly a groat writer. All the conflicting 
forces of his time seem to have been brought to a focus in him. 
Huxley gave articulation to the’voices of all the conflicting forces. It may 
not be that his art is unique in all respects. The nerrow range of his 
subjects, his unflagging cynicism, profuse pirouttings and his skating over 
thin ice of life are immediately obvious even to a casual reader. One of 
Huxley’s characters remarks : 

“<All one’s daily life was a skating over thin ice, was a scampering 
of water beetles across the invisible skin of depths. Stamp a little 
‘too hard, lean a shade too heavily, and you were through, you went 

` floundering in a dangerous and unfamiliar element.” . 

: According to Henderson, the above reflection applies to Aldous 
Huxley himself : 

‘Huxley is careful never to put his feet PN the ‘surface 
of life, never to run the risk of floundering in this unfamiliar and 
dangerous element, so that all his thought remain a scampering of 
water-beetles across the depths into which he can never bring himself 
to plunge.””? 

Despite such limitations, which Aldous Huxley knew too well, he 
always succeeded in doing fairly well what he had set out todo. To the 
unconverted alienate from the whole or Paths -of. his work, this is his 
apology : = 


6 Rotunda, Those Barren Leaves, p. 351. 
7 Philip Henderson, The Novel of To-day, P, 127, 
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‘Please do not shoot the pianist; he is doing’ his best.” 
Doing his best, selon ses quelques doigts perclus, to make his 
cottage upright say as much as the great orchestra of the novel, 
doing his best to ‘give all things full play’. For the writer at least, 
and perhaps also for the reader, it is better to have tried and failed 
to achieve perfection than never to have tried at all.”8 

Although some readers find it hard to come to terms with Huxley’s 
. work, particularly his later work, Huxley is a major novelist, incomparably 
the most exciting English writer of our age. ` 


8 Introduction, Collected Essáys of f Aldous Hugaley,p.ix. _ - 








MACBETH S LUST FOR LIFE 


ee T > O BHUPENDRANATH SEAL mE 
oe Dinabandhu Andrews College and Srlsutia Girls’ Sees 12 


Macbeth. is a man, who fights for his tifo til his very end. 
He has“in him an innate lust for fe which is noticeable from the 
beginning of his career to the end.. o 

Macbeth is & man of extraorditiary , E Ge is a great 
hero and a man of: high ambition. ` He “performs deeds of. valour 
and earns for -himself high honours. He is crowned with the 
honours of the Thane of Cawdor. and the thane of Glamis. Macbeth 
values life for its glory and renown ; the laurels. that’ he has gained 
soon become stale for him. He desires for kingship: He cannot 
rest content so long it is not achieved. “This ‘desire. for crowning 
life“ with: glory is evoked by his deep love for life. But ‘vaulting 
ambition’ -makes Macbeth impatient. He kills Duticani and wades 
through blood. to the throtie of Scotland. 

But. the. moments’ that follow bring . Macbeth uda the grip 
of the biting agony of the mind. Sharp screamings often gush out. 
of hbis fear-tossed soul making us aware of the infinite pain which 
wrings his heart. He has the throne of. Scotland for him but loses 
‘his: zest for life. From now on Macbeth lives a wretched life 
which is ever-haunted by the: encircling shadows of fearful doon. 
Thus when Macbeth finds that renown and.grace, which „give life 
its savour, are lost to him, - he realizes the utter meaninglessness, 
of his living. Macbeth confesses thus : 

` “Had I but died an’ hour before this chance 

: I had lived a:blessed time:”’ 

Though here he thinks of death, bë doeg not long for death, 
Rather ‘he longs: for. the “blessed time’? of which he is deprived. 
It.is the confession of a man who eagerly desires to drink the wine 
of life“ but unfortunately finds the wine exhausted while his desire. 
: for enjoying it remains. This thought of death is never the result 
of Macbeth’s escapism. He does not seek refuge in death to tide 
over his sea of troubles. (Hamlet dissuades himself from self- 
destruction for the dread of something after death). Macbeth 
cannot even think. of self-destruction because He loves his life deeply. 
Now ‘frustration leads him to distraction. He says that with the 
murder of gracious Duncan he has ‘put rancours’ in the vessel of 
his peace. Even his security is ‘at stake ; ; and to safeguard his 
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thiens Macbeth ‘becomes ready-to put an end to the life. of Banquo. 
He appoints assassins to kill him. But he cannot get rid of his 
unrest. With the murder of Banquo he further sinks in sin and dips 
in deeper unrest. He is confronted, with terrible night dreams which 
deprive him of his night sleep. Macbeth is now “‘Cabin’d, eribb’d, 
confined, bound in to saucy doubts and fears.’’- To him life is’ now 
a constant feverish’ agitation. He is a mere image of illusion; 
confusion and fear. He cannot bear any longer thé rooted sorrow’ 
which | ‘weighs heavily upon his heart: He is sick at ‘Heart and 
confesses to Seyton : ue pe Setar 


: Myw way é life | 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yelöw leaf- 
~ And that. which should accompany old age, . 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have: but in their stead, 
Curses-not-loud but deep,....-.-..2"_. e on + ia a tent 


The confession unfolds Macbeth’s world of sighs. ” Hera’ the ‘Thana 
of Cawdor casts a lingering look behind and heaves a deep. sigh for 
the things’ ‘that ‘are now lost. But though: Macbeth’s fire af lite 
sinks, his lust for life does not wone even in these dreary moments. 
He brayely goes on continuing his struggle to establish hintiself , 
upon, the earth. He believes -firmly in the prophecies of the weird: 
sisters (who, Tead. him to deeper frustration) and gathers ‘for himself 
a false genge of security Of his life. ` Macbeth asserts firmly, “I: will 
not be afraid of death and bane- till Birnam forest comes to 
“Dunsinane”’. These are the’ words of a man who has in hima 


strong will to ‘live and who feels sure of the safety of his life. - 


The last phase of Macbeth’s career shows How he struggles frantically 
to cling, to life. “When “Birmamwood comes th Dunsinane, he does 
not give up his hope of life. : He is a soldier and is determined -to 
fight to the last before bowing to the enemy. ' Macbeth believes 
in another prophecy. of the weird sisters that no man’ born of woman 
will’ be able to harm him. He retains his heroic will ‘and says, 


“I must fight the course”. He declares bravely to Macduff, “I will ~> 


try the last”, and dies fekte Sek - 

- Thus Macbeth’s innate lust for. life is. never lost., Though. hë 
has never been able to regain his lost zest for life, he has always _ 
retained a passionate will to live. Severe heart-ache ‘arising out of 
his qualms of conscience has wrenched. his heart. But he has | never 
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thought of taking up arms against himself ; because he has léved his 
life. The following words uttered by Macbeth in-his last moments 
only remind us,of his deep desire for life : 

‘“Why should I play the Roman foo! 


_ and die, 
- On mine own sword? whiles I see lives, 
- the gashes 
; dae a Do better upon them.’ . 











Reviews and Notices. of Books — 


Aspects of “Dathoeracy—By Asoko ` Kumar "Mukherjee. S. Gupta & 
` Brothers, Calcutta. Pp. 97 Rs. 4. 


T have read with considerable interest Prof. Asoke Kumar Mukherfec’ s 
book on “Aspects of Domocracy”.-. “Democracy” says H. J. Laski, “is less 
a matter for eulogy” than -for exploration”. Prof. Mukherjee has tried 
in his own way to explore the vast field of democracy. And he has done 
it ‘with credit. His essays on the ideals, forms and problems of 
democracy will be helpful to earnest students of Political Science, 
particularly to those preparing for the degree examinations and the 
‘various competitives. They will be stimulating also to men and women 
interested in and associated with public affairs. i 


We have set up-the parliamentary pattern of democracy in our 


- country. To make it a success we must build the right type of -citizens— - 


citizens who are active, alert, intelligent, responsible, and suffused with a 
sense of the social good. This involves a long and tangled process of 
intellectual and moral development. Therefore, all-those who endeavour 
to educate the citizens in the principles and practices of democracy and 
thereby ease the pilgrimage to “the government of gods”, decerye our 
_ congratulations. 


Party, it has., been observed, provides the flesh and blood to à 
constitution. This is more true, of democracy than of any other form of 
government. Partyless democracy i is an adorable dream. Prof. Mukherjee 
stresses it time and again. He notes with-care.the appearance of parties 
upon the Indian Political scene, ‘brings out their strength and weakness, 
- and indicates . the lines on which they could smoothly and fruitfully work. 
But a separate chapter on the role of parties in colourful drama of 
democratic politics would, I think, enhance the value of the book. 
Prof. Mukherjee would do well if he incorporated it in the second edition. — 


. Nirmal Kanti Majumdar. 
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> Ourselves. 
Abu INDIA CONFERENCE OF, GBOCHEMISTS 
— The University “Grants Commission -will sponsor- in- Adigust next at 
Patna the: All India Gonference of Geochemists” under the -presidentship 
-of Professor D: N. Wadia, F.R.S., from 20th. August; 1965, to 22nd. August, 
1965. -It is‘stated that-in the course of the conferençé it, is intended to hold 
á seminar on ‘Recent Methods in Geochemistry..and their applications to 


Problems. of Indian i As far as possible the eee topics might 
be discussed there.: 


1, Recent Methods in Geochemistry : ee 
2. Applications of Geochemistry to Problems of Indian 
_ Rocks and Minerals. 
3 Geochemistry of Ore deposits 
4, Geochemical prospecting 
5. Isotope, Geochemistry 
6. Geochronology and age-dating `" 
7. Soil Geochemistry 
8. Geochemical Contribution to upper Mantle Programme 
9. Ground Water and Hydro Geology 
0. Bio-geochemistry 
11. Analytic Geochemistry 
12. Geochemical teaching and research. ~. - 
The University of Calcutta was pleased to nominate Dr. S. K. 
Ray Chaudhuri, Reader in the Department of Geology, to represent this 
University at the Conference and participate. ‘in its deliberations. 


NATIONAL SEMINAR oN TRIBAL EDUCATION 


Dr. M. N. Basu of the Department of Anthropology has been nominated 
as a delegate of this University to. attend the National Seminar on Tribal 
Education in India to be-held in September next at New Delhi. : 


“A New ENDOWMENT 


Sri D. P. Chaudhuri, donor, made over a sum adequate for the ‘award 
of a scholarship on the results of the Pre-University Examination in 
1965. The value of the scholarship will be Rupees 100 per month tenable 
for three years. The soholarship will be awarded, on the basis of the 
results-of the Pre-University Examination, to thé best student in order of 
merit next only to those students who secure one or-other of the usual. 
scholarships. The University has accepted the offer with thinks and 
settled the terms of the endowment as follows : 
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That the scholarship be styled as Ananda-Sarala Scholarship. l 


The two scholarships of the value of Rs. 50 each be awarded on 
the results of the Pre-University Examinations: one to the 
candidate who stands first in order of merit in Arts and the 
other to the candidate who stands first in Science provided he 
or she does not obtain any other scholarship and prosecutes a 
_ -regular course of study‘for B.A. or B.Sc. Three-Year oe 
` Course in Colleges affiliated to this University. 


- The scholarship be tenable -for three years.on production of. ® 
certificate for satisfactory progress in studies from: the Head 
of the Institution’ concerned at the -end of the: Has and second 
years of study. : soe 


The Syndicate shall. have power to > chang or modify the ules 
of award if and when necessary. . 


iat ha ra 
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Notifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. .C.8. R/5/ 65 


a It is notified for general information that the Honoura Syllabus for Household 
Soience for the Three-Year B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations’ as set oùt in the 
accompanying papers was’ adopted by- the Academic Council on 13.3. 65 and 


accepted by the Senate on 5.6.65. Piet 
The Honours Syllabus would take effect from the es I Examinations of 1967. 
Senate House, ` : 
Caloutta,  - Kl G. Q. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 12th June, 1965. Pantene 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSR/7/65 


“Tt is notified for general information that the’ following distribution of marks 


in B.A. Sanskrit (Pas Course) Paper I and 1I for.the revised Three-Year B.A, 


regulations as adopted by the Academic Council on 27.2.45 and accepted by the 
Senate on 5.6.65 :— 


‘That the distribution of marks in B.A. Sanskrit (Pass Course) Papers I and 
II be seplneo hy the following (p. 24 of the Revised. B.A. Regulations), 


g 


d Paper—I f ; 
t.. , Postery Texts including PA care 55 miarki 
a “" Metrics os oe ia 16 .,, : 
a '* Grammar ae 5 48. 800 gy 
x “Paper—II ' so 
Ze (a) Drama Texts oe 65 yy 
(b) Translation into Sanskrit ‘and Aro 
Summarising Unseen Sanskrit Passages . 35 ,, 


The OPRA Council at -their meeting held. on 14.5.65, decided ‘that the 
distribution ‘of marks would be giyen effect to from tho Part -I Examination 
of 1968 and Part~—Il Ezamimstion of 1969. 


Senate House, 


Caleutta-12., : ae r G. C. i aes 
- The láith June, 1965. < 


l Registrar, 
ae | ‘CALCUTTA: ‘ntvensiry E 
Notification No. CSR/ 1/FR/65 


wes “tt is notified for general information that, urider Section 87 of the - eitia. 
University Act, ‘1951 the following changes in the First Regulations relating to 
conditions of study in. colleges making provision for the minimum number of 
lectures to be delivered in the Pre-University. course, Pre-Medical course and: 
Three-Year B.A., B.Sc. and B.Com. courses year by year, were adopted by the 
Academic Council on 13.3.65 and accepted by the ‘Senate on 5.6.65 :— 


“That the following new provisions regarding the minimum number of lectures 
be substituted for the minimum number of lectures prescribed for Intermediate’ 
Examination and Two-Year B.A., B.Sc. and B.Com. Examinations at, Page .150 of 
the First i aaa relating to conditions of study in collogea`s noz 


Pees 
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Pro-University Examination and Preliminary Examination for Medical students : 
(a) Other than Science subjects— 
70 lectures in each subject including tutorials. 
(b) Science subjects—100 lectures in each subject (70 theoretical & 15 of two 
periods in practical.)” Š 
“Three-Year Degrees—B.A. Examination (Other Than Science Subjects) 


(a) 140 lectures including Tutorials ín each.of the Compulsory subjects. 

(b) 220 lectures in each of the. Elective subjects of which 140 lectures shall 
be delivered in Part "I subjects/papers of the course and 80 lectures in 
the Part IT subjects/papers of the course. 

(c) 360 lectures in the Honours subjects of which 180: lectures shall be 
delivered in the Part I subjects/papers. of the course and 180 lectures in 
the Part IT subjecté/papers of the course.” 

“Three-Year Degree Gourse—B.Sc. Examination.” 
_ (a) 240 lectures in each subject in the Pass Course of which 160 lectures 
including: practicals.shall‘be delivered in the Part I of the course and 80 
- . ‘lectures including practicdls in the Part.II of thé ‘course. gf, ICT AA 
» (b) *360:lectures in each:subject in the Honours course of which 240.-lectures: 
including practicals shal] be deliverd in.the Part Iof- the course and: 120% 
. 274, Jeotures, including practicals in. the-Part IL of the course,... %5, > 
“Three-Year Degree Course—B.Com, Course 
(a) 70 lectures in each subject, ii the Pass Course. . po cise ; 
__(b). 70° lectures and’ -seminars or tutorials in each subject:“in~ tlie. Honours. 
'  Course.,‘ : . : "4 ik 
The above changes in the regulations would take effect from the session 1965-66. 


oe ee 


Senate House, 


-.  "Calentta, - + 73, aro “g, @ RAYCHAUDHURI, : 
_ The llth June, 19665. oo, es Bn fetes SE „~. Registrar 
i -UNIVERSITY OF CALOUTTA os 
a Notification No. C/24/88 (Afl) ea 


` Ib is hereby notified for general information: that in. extension “of. tho affiliation: 
already granted, “the Girls‘ College, Howrah has “been affiliated in compulsory 
subjects such as Principles of Education, Educational Psychology, General Methods : 


Schools organisation and Health Education, History of Educational Ideas and ‘ 


Mathods with special reference to current problems,’ iri ‘English, Bengali, Sanskrit, 
History, Civics and Economics and. Logic as. contents.and method.subjécts and in 
Educational and Vocatonal Guidance? Mental and Educational Measurement, Mental 
Hygiene and in Education in Ancient and Modern India as Elective subjects to the 


B.T. standard from the session 1965-66, i.e. with. permission to presént ‘candidates in- 





the abovementioned subjects at the B.T. Examination in 1966 and not earlier: i 
Senate House e S, oon PRS ae 
J. * 77 Caleutta, , Fs a - Q. 0. RAYCHAUDHURE, bes 
:. The 8th July, 1965. - we NS ae ae ` Registrar.. as 
l ' UNIVERSITY OF ÖALCUTTA > — ag ' 
1t o 1 3 “Notification No. 0/59/122 (ABBY ee, 


P ae . f ay a Pe b eo O 

` It is-hereby notified för general information that in fextenson of thë affiliation, 
already ‘granted, the Tamrajipta Mehavidyalya, Taémluk has ben affiliated--in 
Principles of Education, Educational Psychology, General Methods, Schools Organisa- 
tion and Health éducation. History of Educational Ideas-and Method with special 
reference to current problems’ in English, Bengali, History, Social Studies, Mathe- 


matics and Civics and Economics as contents ‘and Methods of teaching and in Mental « 


Hygiene, Pre-Primary ‘Education, Educational and Vocational Guidance, Education. 
in. Ancient and- Modern India, and Mental and Educational Measurnient, to the, B.T. 
standard. and in Political Science’ to the B.A. Honours. standard with effect from 
‘commencement ‘of the session 1965-66 i.e. with permission to present candidates.-im 
the abovementioned subjects at ‘the B.T: Examination in 1966, in B.A. PartI 
(Honours) Examination in.1967 and B.A. Part II (Honours). Examination “in. 1968 
and-not earlier. — ; 3 ie Sw nim Ok 
$ Senate House, - : x ee eee 
Calcutta, G., © RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 9th July, 1965. . me: :.* Registrar 


= 


Be eit ea Bate 


PENNE 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. (/18/102 (Affi.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Panskura Banamali College has been affiliated in Mathematics to 
the B,A. and B.Sc. Hons. standards with eflect from the commencement of the 
session 1965-66 i.e. with permission to” present candidates in the abovementioned 
subject at the B.A. and B.Sc. Part I examinations in 1967 and B.A. and B.Sc. Part IT 
examinations in 1968 and not earlier, a 


Senate House, . 
Caleutta, GQ. © RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 9th July, 1965. $ Registrar. 


. UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notificaton No. C/33/114 (Afal.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affilia- 
tion already granted, the.Santipur College has been affiliated in English, Bengali, 
Economic Theory, Economic Problems of India, Commercial and Industrial Law, 
Accountancy, Business Organisation, Economic Geegraphy, Secretarial Practice, 
Commercial Mathematics. Advanced Accountancy and Auditing to the B.Com. Pass 
standard and in Bengali to the B.A. (Honours) standard with: effect from com- 
mencement of the session 1965-66 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the 
abovementioned subjects at the B.A. and B.Com. Part I Examinations in 1967 
and B.A. and B.Com. Part It Examinations in 1988 and not earlier. 


Senate House, X i i 
Calcutta. : s G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 9th July, 1965.. S Registrar. 


l UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Eon . Notification No. 0/74/34 (Af_l.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in-extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Muralidhar Girls’ College has been affiliated in Economics to the 
B.A. Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1965-66 i.e. 
with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subject at the B.A. 
Part I exarnination in 1967 and B.A, Part IT examination in 1968 and not earlier. 


Senate House; ' _ Œ. Œ RAYCHAUDHURI 
Tho'13tk July, 1965. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA ` 
= © +- "+ Notification No. 0/68/13] (Af) 


` Itis hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Bhatter College, Danton. Midnapore has been affiliated in Sanskrit 


to the Pre-University Arts and B.A. Pass standards with effect from the commencement ` 


“of the session 1965-66 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned 
subject at the Pre-University examination in 1966, B,A. Part I examination in 1967 and 
B.A. Part II examination in 1968 and not earlier. : 


Senate House, - i Q. 0. RAYCHAUDHURI 
Calcutta. Registrar. 
Thè 13th July, 1965. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/3/Ord/65 


It is notified for general information that the Syndicate at their meeting held on 
20.2.65 made the following Ordinance relating to rates of remuneration for setting and 
examination of theoretical as well as practical papers including dissertations at the 
MSc. (Medical) Examination which was accepted by the Senate on 5.6,65, 


10—2130P—VIT 
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“The rates of remuneration for setting and examination of theoretical as well as ` = 
practical papers including dissertations at the “M.Se. (Medical) examination be fixed - 


as follows :— 


(a) Setting a theoretical paper. — Rs. 64/- 
(b) Setting a practical paper — » 64/- 
(c) Examining a full paper per soript, —» 2l- 
_(d} Practical Examination of each candidate — ,, 4/- 


The Syndicate decided to give offent; to the Ordinance from the current session. 


Senate House, Bas G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI 
The 5th July, 1965. Registrar 


CALCUTTA" UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/6/65 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XL of 
the Regulations relating to the B.T. Examination were adopted by the Academic 
‘Council on 27.2 65 and accepted by the Senate on 5.6.65 :— 4 

“(i) That Section 7 of. Chapter XL of the regulations relating to the B.T. 
Examination be replaced by the following :— 

7. Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects :— 

The theoretical papers shall scarry a total of 700 marks and they shall be 


distributed thus :— 


PaperI - Principles of Education i 100 marks 4 
Paper II Educational Psychology 100 ,, 2 g 
Paper III - General Methods, School Organisation 
and-Hoalth Education. 100 » 
Paper IV History of Educational ideas and : ` 
j Methods with special- reference to Sa 
Current Problems. ` 100 ,, i 


Pope y & VI Contents and Methods of.. Teaching 
two of the following School subjects 
(with special reference to Secondary 


and Higher Secondary Benoa) 200 Se 
(100 x -2). - A - 
i) Modern Indian Language, Bengali or Hindi ¢ or Urau or Assamoso or J 
Nepali. A 1 - 
ii) English-. mis 


A Modern ‘European Thanguage—Wrench or Gilin 
iv) A Classical language—Sanskrit or Pali or Arabic or Persian ¢ or Latin, 
v) Special. Studies - ` 4 a 
vi) History “Fe T os 29 
vii) Geography ó : 
viii) Economics end Civcis i 
ix) Logic „ ` . » 
x) Psychology ok j ; “se 
xi) Mathematics 7 ` i 
xii) Physics : 
xiii) „Chemistry moa og S 
xiv) Biology Sre Tee 
xv) Physiology and Hygiene. 
xvi) Book-keeping and Commercial Mathematics 
xvii) Elements of Commerce-including Business Method arid Correspondence. 
(Candidates will have to secure pass marks in each of.the two method subjects). 


The Academic Council shall have the power to modify, add to or alter this list 
of subjects from time to time on the recommendation of the Board of Under- Geadaste 
Studies in Education. 

Paper VII - — Special study of one of the following subjects :— 100 marks 
i) Educational and Vocational Guidance f ; 
ii) Mental and Educational Measurements 
iii) Education of Backward Children 

iv) Comparative Education r 

v) Special Education . z - 

vi) Mental Hygiene - pa 
vii) Education in Ancient and Modern India 
viii) Pre-Primary Education 

ix) Special and Abnormal Psychology. 
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_ The Academic Council shall have the power to modify, add to or alter this list of 
subjects from time to time on the recommendation of the Board of Undergraduate 
Studies in Education. - 2 


(ii) That the words “({1) to (8) and in the additional subjects, if any” occurring - 


in line 2 of section 8 of the B.T., Regulations be replaced by the words, “mentioned in 
Papers I to VII.” = : : 


(iii) That the second sentence.and the rest of section 9 of the B.T. regulations be 
replaced by the following as anew para:— 
That Practical portion of the examination shall carry a total of 300 marks and 
they shall be distributed as follows :— ; eo o 
A.(a) For those taking up School subjects in which there shall be laboratory 
practical examination for Paper V and/or VI. 


i) Laboratory Practical work (for candidates taking up two Science 
subjects the total 100 marks for the laboratory practical work 


shall be divided as follows :-- 100 marks 
(50 marks for each subject) 
ii) Teaching Practical . 100 ,, 


(b) | For all other candidates for Papers V and VI Teaching Practical 200 ,, 


B. Internal Practical work id wich 2 100 „p 
i) Teaching and Lesson notes ay AH 20 p» 

ii) Art or Craft or Preparation. and use of teaching aids and 
appliances a "aes ee é 20 y» 
iii) Essayand Tutorials at . f 20 4 
| iv) Community living and Co-curricular and extra-cnrricular . 
` activities. ae - 40 4, 


(iv) That the figure ‘7(4)’ be replaced by the figure 7 (V & VI) wherever it ocours 
in sections 10, 11 and 12 of the B.T; regulations. 
fe (v) That the word ‘three’ occuring in line 4 of section 12 of the regulations. be 
i Če roplaced by the word ‘two’. # 


(vi) Thatsection 14 of the regulations be replaced by. the following : 


14, In order to pass, a candidate must obtain 40% of the marks iri ‘each of the 
compulsory papers and 4°% of the marks in the Practical portion.of the examination. 

Candidates obtaining at least 600 marks shall..be declared to have obtained a 
Second Class. Be lates . : 

Letters should be affixed to the names of candidates who obtain 80% of the marks 


in any paper or in the Practical Examination. — - 
_ The candidate who is placed first in the First Class shall be entitled to a prize of 
the value of Rs. 100. ' : w : 


-(vii) The detailed syllabuses in different subjects of the B.T. regulations as printed 
in pages 527 to 546 of the University Regulations (1962) (edition) be replaced by the 
- detailed revised syllabus already adopted by the Academic Council on 5.2.64 and 
notified (CSR/1/64). : 
(viii) That the figure ‘30 oécurring at the end of the second para of section 10 
of the Chapter XL of the Regulations be replaced by the figtire.(20)". - eae 
~ The.above changes would take effect from the B.T. Examination of 1965. 


Senate House, . ” G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 


The 14th June, 1965. > =e. * Registrar. 


a 


` UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA | 
N < __ Notification No. C/182/28 (Affi.) 


_ Itis hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted the Khudiram Bose Central College, Calcutta, has been affiliated 
in English, Bengali, Economic Theory, Economic Problems of India, Commercial 
and. Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organisation, Economic Geography, 
Secretarial Practice, Commercial Mathematics, Advanced Accountancy and Auditiug 
to the B. Com. Pass staudard from the session 1965-66. i.e., with permission to 
presen} candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the B. Com. Part I Examina- 
tion in 1967 and B. Com. Part II Examination in 1968 and not earlier. 


a 42 G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

Senate House; Registrar, 

Calcutta i 
The 24th July, 1965. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA = 
Notification No, C/163/21 (Aff.). 





It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Gokhale Memorial Girls’ College, Calcutta has been affiliated | 
in English and Political Science to the B.A. Hons, standard and in Geography to the i 
B.A. & B.Sc. Hons. standards with effect from the commencement of the session 
1965-66 i.e. with permission to present candidetes in the above mentioned subjects 
at the B.A. and B.Sc. PartI Examinations in 1967 and B.A. and B.Sc. Part IT $ 
Examinations in 1968 and not earlier. A | 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI 
Senate House, Registrar, 
Calcutta, ; i 
The 24th July, 1966, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA i 
Notification No. C/240/156 (Affl.) 2 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Jogeschandra Chaudhuri College.. Calcutta, has been affiliated 
in History and Mathematics to the B.A. Pass standard with effect from the 
commencement of the session 1965-66, i.e., with permission to present candidates { 
in the sbovementioned subjects at the B.A. Part I Examination in 1967, and B.A. i 
Part II Examination in 1968. and not earlier. : 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 


Senate House. Registrar. r š 
Calcutta, Ha ies 
The 26th July, 1965. oo SS 


UNIVERSITY, OF CACUTTA 
Notification No.0/171/137 (Affi.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Mrinalini Datta Mahavidyapith, Birati has been affiliated in J 
Commercial Arithmetic & Book-keeping to the Pre-University Arts standard in the “ 
Day shift, in English, Bengali, Civics, Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic 
& Book-keeping to the Pre-University Arts standard and in English. -Bengali, | 
Economic Theory, Economic Problems of India, Commercial & Industrial ‘Law, 
Accountancy, Business Organisation, Economic Geography, Secretarial Practice. 
Commercial Mathematics. Advanced Accountancy & Auditing to the B.Com. Pass ' 
standard in the Evening Shift with effect from commencement of the session 1965-66 
ie. with permission to present candidates in the above-mentioned subjects at the 
Pre-University Examination in 1966, B. Com. Part I Examination in 1967 and B.'Com. 
Part If Examination in 1968 and not earlier. . i 


G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, `. ` 


Senate House, Registrar. ý 
Calcutta. | 
The 24th July 1965. 
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PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


In the foregoing article, we have discussed the possibility of 
assessing personality traits with reference to their various dimensions. 
It is really formidable to prove the existence of these dimensions on an 
objective basis. It is, however, admitted that personality is the product 
of the inner organism and of the environment. So one has to hesitate in 
taking it-for granted that there are- stable ki of personality traits 
worth assessing. 

The writer is therefore inclined to take. up “the present investigation 
with the following objectives : 

(1) To ensure that there are certain fundamental interests which 
are fairly stable. 

(2) To determine the impact of environment on interest formation. 

(3) . To analyse the various aspects of interests with reference to the 
socio-economic background. . 

-(4) To establish whether there are more than one -dimensions of 
interests and. to examine their relationship with the various aspects. 

In the case of persistence as a traitas well the same objectives have 
been kept in view. It is very traditional to think of persistence as a 
general trait without any regard for its various implications. On a critical 
analysis it might appear to be important to consider that persistence 
might involve one’s indication to pursue a goal at different levels. 
In other words, persistence. means one’s capacity to pursue a goal 


* This article is a continuation of the previous article published: in April, 1964, 


issue of the Journal. 
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"with: regard to thinking, acting and feeling. It is dificult to determine 


the. difference i in one’s persistence in the specific fields of perception, affection 
and conation. Ib has been, therefore, considered worthwhile to take up 
this issue of ascertaining whether one’s persistence covers all these various 
fields or whether there are specific persistences of the same person. With 


__a view to.meeting this problem the writer has constructed tests of persistence 


for indi¢ating-these differences. = 
So far as the magnitudesof persistence are concerned it has been 
envisaged” that one’s capacity to stick to a job-dees not always indicate his 


total persistence. ` It involves his capacity for’ pürsuiig itri a definite: 


direction. It may also invite a further soluplioniion so far as the destos 
of his involvement in the field of activities is concerned. - ; oa 
The purpose of the investigation i is mainly to. explore the possibility of 
discovering at a deeper. lével the elements of some of the pweonality traits 
for the sake of scientific assessment. - : 
The concept of persistence so far defined m touched this ground 


as the question of general. -unitary trait has only been thought of. In the- 


circumstances the present experiment has been so designed. as to ppa we 
new horizon of personality study from various angles. ©- =- > 

Construction of the measuring instruments—the Theoretical Frame- 
work-: Tests of interest make use of a variety of techniques: ` This is so 
perhaps because the dimensions of interest are varied.: As ‘discussed earlier 
interest may involve cognition, affection and conation, at ‘different levels. 
‘As such thé writer feels justified the inclusion of various“ typés of tests 
designed to cover almost all the aspects of iñterest in his test battery. In 
addition to the traditional types of test, viz., questionnaires and inventories, 
he has attempted to have also objective measures based on direct’ observa- 
tions of reactions . of the subjects by devising situation tests and projective 
techniques of different types. It is also interesting that indirect measures 
of interest have been evolved for attacking the unconscious level at which 
interest may lie dormant. This was particularly, necessary in ` considera~ 
tion of the possibility of certain affective elements involved-in interest. 

- Similarly an attempt, was also made to assess ‘persistence . from 
different angles. . It is, however, the intention of the writer to measure both 
these personality variables by as many methods as possible suitable” for 
the purpose. The following background i is, however, avons in developing 
materials for ińterest tests : 

(1) The cognitive processes of peep non selection and ‘discrimination 
could be involved. r 

(2) The element of feeling should be aroused by the situation. 

(3) The classes of objects and ideas forming the stimuli should be 
presented so as to involve a conative element of actual participation in 
certain activities in preference to others. Apart from the above-men- 
tioned aspects there is the more complicated problem of measuring the 
magnitudes referred to in the previous i a : 
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The tests and techniques adopted and evolved in the present investiga- 
tion may be classified as follows for the sake of convenience : 

(1) Subjective measures : 

(a) Questionnaire. 
(b) Inventories or check-list. 
(c) Projective tests. 
(2) Objective measures : 
(a) Situational tests. 
(b) Information tests. 
(c) Indirect measures such as recall pee ete. . 

In this connection, it is worthwhile to mention that the writer uses the 
term ‘Subjective’ where it is not possible to have a clear objective assess- 
ment or scoring. In other words, the term is used somewhat loosely 
because it is not possible to draw a sharp line of demarcation between the 
two, in respect of both assessment and scoring: The other way of classify- 
ing the tests is to arrange them with reference to each aspect or magnitude 
assumed before. 

‘ (i) Techniques for assessing interest at the cognitive level 

(a) Questionnaire :— 

The questionnaire method of personality study involves a series of 
questions combined into a single measuring scale but it is doubtful if 
responses to a few questions will faithfully reflect one’s feelings, dispositions 
or traits. When an individual acts in the same manner on different 
occasions, it means that groups of stimuli which are presented on these 
occasions, have the same personal significance for him. This fundamental 
fact forms the basis of Allport’s assumptions of generalised tendencies 
within the organism which he describes in short, as traits. Cattel’s concept 
of traits is also similar as according to him a trait is nothing but a 
collection of reactions on responses bound by some tie of unity. This 
approach to the measurements is very popular because there are certain 
advantages from the point of view of administration and scoring. 

The questionnaire which will-be known as subtest (1) was designed 
to obtain information about the subjects’ preferences, dislikes or ‘doubtful’ 
responses :-by placing before the individual a number of abstract situations . 
as would indicate their relative standing on each field of- interest. With 
a view to reaching this objective, several items were presented in different 
forms under varying situations. Ten items have been included to measure 
each type of interest, and thus the subtest contains 60 items with a view 
to covering the 6 fields of interest, viz., fine arts, technical, commercial, 
agriculture, humanities, and science. The items have been arranged in 
groups of three, so that the subject can indicate his maximum preference 
to one of the choices. For example, ifa particular group contains items 
on fine arts, technical or commercial interests, the subject may indicate 
his dominant interest in fine arts in this particular combination, while in 
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other combinations might’ show his maximum preference for another 
field. In short, the the groups have been. so arranged that the 
subjects can place themselves in a situation containing three choices in 
each case. 


Administration and Scoring 


This is a group test to be applied with clear instructions that all items 
should be attempted. In spite of the written directions at the top it was 
considered advisable to make the verbal instructions clear before actually 
administering the test. The writer himself conducted the experiment 
after he contacted the institutions for administering the tests. Congenial 
test .situation was, however, made available in close cooperation with the 
teachers and heads of the institutions. The scoring principle was determined 
in the pilot-study on an ad hoc basis and it was decided that the subject 
will receive ‘3’ for the maximum preference indicated by him, and ‘1’ 
and ‘2’ for the minimum and middle preferences respectively. 

(b) Check-list 

This instrument for measuring a personality variable is a popular one’ 
and it is also known as an inventory. The present instrument consists of 
60 items in the form of short description of various activities such as 
painting and mending, keeping accounts, etc. It was assumed that their 
activities might represent some field of interest and would cover wide 
range of choice. In this connection it should be noted that the purpose 
of this instrument has been to take into account, one’s preferences at the 
cognitive legel. Almost all the items had been worded in a very direct” 
way so as to avoid any confusion in the minds of the subjects. 

While the primary objective was to provide some straightforward 
abstract situation indicating certain activities, it was also considered 
worthwhile to use this for a double purpose. The subjects would be: 
asked to show their preference on a three-point scale (like very much-like 
much-like) and it has been assumed that there would exist a continuum from 
one extreme to the other in the subjects’ reactions. This was designed 
with a view to obtaining also a measure of the varying intensities of 
interest in specific fields. It is hoped that six fields of interest would 
be measured by the 60 items comprising this check-list. In other 
words, each field of interest would be represented by ten items 
for exploration. 


` Administration and Scoring 


The administration of this subtest was not at all complicated 
because the task involved in it is very simple. Besides the written 
instructions on the top of the subtest, oral instructions are also given 
so as to motivate the subjects. The subject scored ‘3’, ‘2’ and ‘I’ each 
time, he ticked against ‘like very much’, ‘like much’ and ‘like’, 
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respectively. Weightage of the various points of the scale was kept 
uniform, with a view to avoiding complications. 

(ii) Techniques for measuring interest at the ss a level 

(a) Word Association Test 

It was felt by the writor that a delicate instrument is required 
for measuring any trait at the affective level. Some suitable techniques 
had, therefore, to be evolved for this purpose. A word association test, 
in the writer’s opinion might serve this purpose. This test consisted 
of fifteen items, each item involving some association, each key word 
when introduced -has been followed by two association words either of 
which could be combined with the key word. The subject has to 
choose the association word which seems to him to go more easily and 
naturally with the key word. It has been assumed that when choosing 
the association word for each key word the. subject would give our/ 
his/her feelings of involvement in any field of interest almost at their 
unconscious level. For example, when the subject is asked to choose 
one of the association words, namely (1) dance and (2) bearing for the 
key word ball, he might readily associate ‘dance’ with ‘ball’ if he is 
artistically inclined or even associate bearing with ball if he is 
technically minded. It is important of course that the subjects ready 
and spontaneous responses should be evoked on each occasion. All - the 
six fields of interest have. been represented by the test items covering 
thirty possible choices. Therefore, five items for each type of interest 
may well-serve the purpose of detecting one’s dominant interest. 


Administration and Scoring . 


Oral instructions were given at each-stage so that the subjects 
would not spend much time on any particular item. Although the 
test was of paper-pencil-type, each item was read out and the subjects 
asked to give out the first reaction to each key work within a limited 
time by underlying one of their association words. The subjects would 
acore one each time he underlies -an- association word so as to indicate 
his preference for the specific field ofinterest. There would be thus thirty 
choices in all out of which the subject has got to-select. As there 
are fifteen items, the total number of his responses will, no doubt, be fifteen, 
and the scope for choice for each field of interest-would be up to five for any 
particular type of interest. 

(b) Projective Test 

This technique has been adopted for exploratory purposes with a view 
to discovering one’s potential interests at th eaffective level. This subtest 
consists-of thirty items in the form of ambiguous outlines. Each outline may 
mean different things to. the subject and it is assumed that while respond- 
ing to each of the items, the subject would poject himself on the situation 
and express his interest in either of the six fields. 
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The subject would score each time he gives out a “response indicating 

his preference for a thing belonging to any specific field of interest. 
(tit) Techniques for measuring Interest at the conative level 

(a) The Situaton Test— \ : 

-~ This subtest has been designed so as to take into aaia the 
subject’s actual response to a life-like situation. This consists of thirty times 
in the form of paired group, each group containing two situations demand- 
ing actual participation by the subject. For example, a particular pair 
or group may contain two items of different nature, one demanding the 
subject’s participation in drawing, and another identifying small tools. 
The items have been so arranged that the subject could have a wide scope 
for choice. The subject will score “1” each time when he chooses an 
activity representing the specific field of interests. As the forced choice 
technique has been adopted here and the items have been arranged in 
various combinations. It is likely that his perference will be indicative 
of the actual inturest at the conative level. . 

Administration and Scoring ? 

For each participation in any situation presented by the tests the 
subject will score ‘I’ irrespective of his success or failure in the performance. 
This principle of scoring was adopted deliberately with a view to eliminat- 
ing the ability factor from the test score as far as possible. Thus the 
range of scores would be from 0 to 10 in each field of interest. Relative 
standing on six main types of interest may “pe dedticed from the total 
scores. In this connection it is worthwhile to mention that in the ‘twenty 
groups, each type of interest has been represented ten times and as such 
ifin all the groups one participates in activities representing the same 
type of interest his score will be ten. 

(b) Performance Test (Distraction materials) — 

As mentioned before, interest has been taken to be as. complex . an 
amalgam of subjective feelings and objective behaviour tendencies. 

This situational test was constructed with the hope that this would 
give the investigator greater opportunities to observe directly the ‘subjects’ 
responses to life- like situations in the forms of their actual participation 
in the activities with various materials, provided as follows : (1) letter ‘pad 

and (2) nuts, screws, and wires, etc. (3) Bankforms to be filled up. (4) 
A sheet of paper for writing « a story. (5) A sketch for design of any scientific 
instrument. (6) Some small plants and little clay for observation. 

It is expected that one’s dominant interest would be expressed . through’ 
his preferences of one or two activities to others. 

Administration and Scoring 

The subjects would be asked ‘to indicate the order of his preference 
and the time he devotes to each. 

The scoring principle would be guided by the following considerations : 
As there are six types of activities it is possible that the subject could 








te 
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try all the six types of activities one after another in the limited span of 
time. The-subject would then receive ‘6’ for his first activity, ‘5’ for his 
second preference, snd so on. So the range of scores would be between 
1 to 6. Í 


Techniques for measuring interest in terms of assumed magnitudes 
1. Intensity : 


(2) How much, How many—Inventory : - It has been assumed that 
intensity or degree of ego-involvement im interest is very impor- 
tantas a magnitude, At the same time it is felt that its assessment 
is considerably dificult with the help of the traditional type of 
inventory. The ‘writer has, therefore, preferred to ‘use indirect 
measures for this purpose, the first techniqte which has been used here is 
of projective nature to some extent. So questions have been framed for 
eliciting responses denoting the subject’s opinion in quantitative terms. 
Each situation may be looked at with subjective judgement and responded 
to accordingly. For example, the first question in this subject is “how 
many boys and girls read scientific journals ?”’ and the subject has to give 
. out his opinion. in’ terms of percentages fixed up a seven-point scale from 
95% to 5%. 


Administ ation and Scéring 

As the scale presented befure the subject for’ choice is a seven- -point one 
he might score one to seven for each item. In other words, the minimum 
score for each item would be one and the maximum seven. There are thirty 
such situations and the total score would therefore, range between 30 and 
210. Ten minutes will be given for completing the test. 

(b) Flash Cards : The second subtest for measuring the same magnitude 
has béen constructed on the basic assumption ‘that one’s ititerest may 
perhaps be known by the amount of retention of the words associated with 
a specific interest area through all the eight cards presented in a definite 
situation. : With a view to testing this hypothesis, eight flash cards, each 
containing six-word stimuli belonging to six fields of interest, would be 
presented for a very short time, say ten seconds. The subject would then be 
asked to . write down on a separate sheet of paper the words he recalls, after 
each presentation. Hach flash card consisted of items in various forms, 
some are the places of interest, some are instrumeiits; ‘whilé some are actions. 
The eight cards represented a variety of places; objects, names, actions end 
instruments associated with each of the interest areas. 


Example : Card No. 1. Laboratory 
; Art Gallery 
‘Share Market 
Workshop 
Farm 


. Library ~ 
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Administration and Scoring 


“As mentioned earlier, the purpose of this subject was to. elicit 
immediate responses in terms of recall, and the use of flash cards has been 
found convenient. The time of exposure of each card was ten seconds. 

The principles of scoring is guided by the fact that attending to isa 
selective process depending upon one’sinterest to a certain extent. The 
subject would scoreone for each item recalled in the specific field of 
interest. After presentation of all flash cards the subject’s relative 
standing on each interest area will be determined by the number of 
items recalled in each area of interest. As éach card consists of one item 
for each field of interest the subject would score eight if he consistently 
recalls one item belonging to the same ‘field of- interest each time. 
The range of scores would obviously be limited between 0 to 8 for 
each area. a 

` (c) Information test : This subject consists of another indirect measure 
of assessing interest’ on the assumption’ that, one ought to keep more 
information in the area in which he or she is most interested. This informa- 
tion test has been constructed with a view to testing one’s curiosity and 
power of observation in various field of experience which one comes 
across. The subtest includes tweut four.items, four. belonging to area. 

For example, fill up. the gaps: : 

Dividends are. ï... 
A dictaphone is used for..:... 

In the examples, it will be observed that the subject’s information 
in the specific field demanded some special observation and interest... 


Administration. and Scoring 


Written directions would be given at the top of the test and the 
subject will be allowed fifteen minutes time for answering to thé test items. 
If he cannot answer any particular item, he can easily go on to the next 
and so on, The subject would score: P each ' time he would give the 
correct answer and the relative standing on the iùħterests would’ be 
determined by the number of correct responses in each field of interest. 


2. Techniques for measuring range of interest (under hypothesis) 2 


It is likely that one’s range of interest will differ from one’s intensity. 
There are people of extrovert nature who would like to associate themselves 
with various things but without the same kind of Involvement. So range 
of interest is possibly one of the magnitudes indicating one’s desire to get 
involved either by participating in certain activities or even by wanting 
to keep information in different areas. In short, the range- may indicate 
the width whereas the intensity reflect upon the depth of interest. 


4 
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(a) Check list : 

It is assumed that one’s ‘range of interest will be indicated by the 
range of information any one wants to keep about a particular area. 
With this hope another inventory, has been constructed. The 
subtest consists of 30 items representing all the 6 interest areas. In this 
test one’s interest at a deep level is not expected to be found. 
The object of this instrument is not to obtain measure of one’s alertness to 
his environment in the form of deeper inclination but simple.participation. 
For example, if one is asked whether he likes to keep information about 
share market andif his response is positive to this question it might 
reflect upon his interest. In other words, if one attends more to a specific 
field in preference to others, the fact might mean that he is interested 
to a greater extent in that particular field. 


Administration and Scoring 


This subtest would require about 7 minutes for its completion, and the 
subject will be asked to indicate his response either positive or negative 
or ‘doubtful’ to each item by underlining ‘yes’ or ‘no’ or ‘doubtful’. 

The subject will receive -‘1’ for each of his positive response, each 
positive response representing a specific interest. ‘For example, if -he says 
positively that he likes to keep information about art gallaries, it means 
that he has certain interest in fine arts and ‘will be given ‘l’as a score. 
As- the total number of items representing each area of interest is 5, the 
maximum score in the subtest for each field of interest will be 5 and 
the minimum will be 0. 


(b) Situational test : oa i a8 

Though the questionnaire has been mostly need as the main’ technique, 
for the assessment of interest. the writer intended to enrich the test battery 
by the addition of certain new types of situational tests. 

The situational test was constructed with the hope that this would 
give the investigator greater ‘opportunities to observe directly the 
subjects’ reactions to life-like situations in the forms of’ their preferences 
of the activities presented in the- test. The items comprising’ 


the test have been so selected that they may give an indication 


of the subjects’ manifest interest in relevant fields. .The items demand 
either some information or (his) preliminary knowledge in relevant fields 
and mostly cover different aspects of each area of interest. For example; 
the items defined to assess a pupil’s interest in Art consisted of activities 
demanding his reaction towards drawing some sketches, sense of 
composition, sense of prespective and proportion.: Similarly, the items’ 


designed to assess a pupil’s technical interest consisted of situations’ 
demanding the subjects’ familiarity with certain common parts of 
ordinary things mostly used in everyday life. The test was mostly of 
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the recognition type, presenting different stimuli. associated with a 
child’s everyday experience, but- evoking mechanical or technical interest. 

The writer intended finally to present the stimuli in pairs in such _ 
a way that each is compared with every other. The subject would accept 
one, and reject the other. This method of presentation ` appears to'be 
particularly appropriate to interest tests of such visual types. — i 

l . Administration and Scoring. 

“For each _preference of any situation . presented by die tests the 
subject will score ‘1’ irrespective of his success or failure in the performance. 
This: principle of scoring was adopted deliberately with a view to" obtaining 
ideas of one’s range of interest only. Thus the: range of scores ‘would: be 
expressed through sample reactions in the forms of choice and not actual 
participator as far as possible. Thus the range of score would, be from 0 to 
10 in each field ofinterest. Relative standing on six main types of interest 
may be deduced from the total scores. In -this connection, it is worth- 
while to mention that in the twenty groups, each type of interest has been 
represented 10 times and as such, if in all the groups any one simply. 
indicates his sana in activities representing the same type of interest, 
then his score will be 10, 


(c) Situational Test : 

The construction of this test was guided by the consideration that a 
pupil’s interest may find'-expression through this preference between. news- 
items: Thirty news-items pertaining to different fields of interest. ; were 
presented -in different combinations in twenty groups and the subject 
“has to choose one of the items forming each group. For example, the subject . 
is asked to pick up one of the news-items for reading presented in groups 
under the following headings : Nobel Prize in literature : The greatest 
Enemy. of the Jute. Plant. ` l 


Administration and Scoring. l ' 

- In spite of the written instructions on the top of the subtest, verbal 
instructions are also added for. ensuring the efficiency of test adminis- 
tration, The administration of the subtest being very important, 
the ‘writer -took the help of two other members ` of the- staff, 
The’ subject would be asked to go -through head lines of the 
imaginary news-items according to his choice. It has “been ex-. 
perienced that a long test battery might bring fatigue ; and therefore, 
a-time-limit of 15 minutes has been given as a tentative measure. The 
subject would receive ‘1’ each time he participates in reading the news-item 
representing that specific field of interest. As mentioned before, the. mere 
participation in reading has been regarded as a sufficient indication of one’s 
interest in a particular field. As the total number of situations evoking 
forced: choice of one out of each situation was 30, the maximum. number of 
scores which one might attain for all the 6 interest areas would be - 30; 
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Each interest area has been represented by 5 items, and, therefore, the 
maximum score will be 5 and the minimum 0. In other words, the range’ 
of scores for each field of interest will be between 0 and 5; and the maximum 
scores in a particular interest field will indicate his dominant interest in the 
same field. 

Techniques for assessing the duration of interest. 

(a) This situational test was constructed with the hope to throw light 
on and assess another assumed magnitude of interest, viz., duration. 

The subtest consisted of 18 items, 3 arranged in each group of interest. 

The subjects would be asked to participate in the activities and spend | 
the whole time of 15 minutes in ‘the way he would like and indicate the 
order of his preferences. : aa: 

Each area of interest has been represented by 3 items and one can 
easily spend 12 minutes on the 3 items belonging to one specific area 
or the time can be spent on the various items sporadically. 

Administration and Scoring, 

It was assumed that one’s duration of interest may be judged even 
through his forced choices in a limited period. 

Situations representing various interest areas were to be presented to 
the children at the same time with the clear instruction that they were 
at full liberty'to spend all their time on any one > field or cous attempt the 
various other activities. nŠ 

They were also asked to record the order of preference and the time they 
began and finished in each case. The time for administration of this test 
had to be limited as this type of performance. test can take an indefinite - 

“period. 

The writer, therefore, folt justified in limiting this period of administra- 
tion for practical purposes. - The scoring of this test was guided by the 
considera tion that a person meets greater duration of interest is less sus- 
ceptible to fluctuation. 

(b) This subtest, though similar in nature, gave greater scope for self- 
expression through one’s involvement in certain activities. 

A number of outlines representing various fields of interest were pre- 
sented for the subject’s participation in the limited period. The subject 
was asked to either colour or shade the particular outline or outlines during 
the whole period of 12 minutes. 

: The principle of scoring has been determined m the following 
considerations : 

(1) The order of preference. 

(2) Thenumber of fluctuations. 

The subject would score ‘12’ if he concentrates on one activity without 
any fiuetuation for the entire period of 12 minutes. ; 

If the subject chooses more than one activity for participation, credit 
would be given to his order of preference, ‘6’ would be given-for his first 
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preference, ‘5’ for his second and 1 to the 6th in addition to the score 
arrived at by dividing the total time by the actual number of fluctuations. 

Thus if one has spent the whole period for developing provided outline 
pertaining to one field of interest he would score the maximum ‘6’ for his 
order of preference and ‘12’ for his concentration. 

Thus the maximum score one might obtain from the test is 18 (12 
plus 6) and the minimum is 3 (2 plus 1). - 

(c) This subtest consists of the same situations accented by the 
distraction materials designed to measure interest at the conative. level. 
The principle of scoring was however different and was based on the same 


principle that a person with greater duration of interest-is less susceptible 
to fluctuation. í 


Construction tests for Assessment of Persistence 


At the Cognitive level : (a) The construction .of questionnaire ‘1’ was 
stimulated by the consideration that such a test on persistence is 
rare in India and as such would be of some. value if it- proved 
reliable and valid. As this was intended for application and 
validation in West Bengal, this, like others, was orginally contructed 
- in Bengali with a view to minimising the language difficulty. The 
questionnaire originally contained eighteen items constructed with an 
eye to the particular connotation of the term ‘persistence’. As the term 
may have different shades of meaning. to different people, it is perhaps wise 
to describe here, how and in what sense this term has been used in this 
investigation. Persistence has been tentatively defined here as “a trait by , 
virtue of which an individual continues in steadfast pursuit of an aim, in 
_ spite of difficulties or. obstacles”. 


The following considerations were, however, taken into account’ before 
framing the test items. A person who is not steadfast quickly gets bored 
with a job, and cannot be expected to finish a task, if a difficulty arises. 
On the other hand, a man who is persistent pays little attention to how 
long it takes him to finish a job or to what is going on around him; he 
is a person who never rests or feels satisfied until he has conquered the 
difficulty and finished the work begun. This view of persistence is quite 
in keeping with that given by previous researchers in this field. 

(b) Thisis a second type of test in which questions are phrased in 
indirect manner, so that the child would not realise that: he : was 
revealing himself. The situations chosen would be within the experience . 
of the particular age group and the number of such situations limited. 
- Vernon says, “It is a mistake to make ‘the test too long because the testees 
get bored and respond in a stereotyped manner, failing to consider each 
item on its merits.” The questionnaires were, therefore, made déliberately 
‘short and handy for making them effective ae the soap of 

administration, and scoring. : 
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In this connestion, it may be mentioned that the questionnaire No. 1 
is a modified form of the questionnaire’ constructed and validated by the 
author in England. 

Administrations and Scoring 

` Oral instructions were given in: addition to the written direstions on 
the top of the questionnaire and the necessity for the subjects’ honesty, 
when answering, was emphasised at the time of administration. The 
subject scored ‘3’ each time he underlined “yes” or “no”, the response 
denoting the presence of the trait. 

For example, if one underlined “yes” against the question—‘‘Do you 
like a job which required a long time for its completion?” he- scored ‘3’ 
because a positive response to such a question indicated the presence of the 
trait. On the other hand, if he underlined “no” against the question— 
“Do you feel unhappy if you are to finish a job when it has already taken 
a few years?” he also received ‘3’ as the negative response to such a 
question will indicate the presence of this trait. 

A middle column (?) was provided so as to enable the subject to 

respond even in case of any doubt and a credit of ‘2’ was given to these. 
A score of ‘1’ was given to the response denoting the absenee of the trait. 


Construction of Questionnaire No. 2 for Assessment of Persistence at the 

affective level. 2 

~ It was considered that another questionnaire in which the object was 
not apparent was desirable on thé ground of validity for, as Symond 
observes, “It ‘is probable that disguised questionnaires are more valid 
than those which are straightforward in their approach.” It seemed 
desirable, therefore, to phrase questions in anindirect manner so that the 
child did not realise that he was revealing himself. The situations chosen ` 
were within the experience of the 14-17 year old boys and girls written 
in the form of a story. The story included six imaginary situations. 
In both the questionnaires for the assessment of persistence it will be 
seen that the number of ‘items was limited with a view to ensuring 
economy of time. - 

The subjects were S to underline the particular Shades te with 
which they could: identify themselves in the story. They would score ‘1’ 
for responses denoting the presence of the trait. 

Construction of Performance Tests’ 

- It was considered worthwhile to enrich the Persistence Test Battery 
by. including a Performance Test. The in D: were kept in ' 
view while constructing the test : 

< (a) The test should be easy to administer. - 

(b). It should not take.a long time for administration. 

: (c) It should be a paper and pencil test. 


1 Bhattacharya, S: Assessment of Persistence and Confidence with special 
Au to Secondary School Children (unpublished M.A, Thesis, London. University, 
195 
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The writer was, however, conscious of the limitations of the performance 
tests of personality and intended to present the situations in the form, of 
games, so that the subjects may not readily guess the object of the test. 

The test, though a. paper and pencil type, was designed to serve’ the 
purpose of a Pesiormance test presenting the following . activities. for 
participation : : 

It was assumed that one’s persistence varies inversely with one’s 
fluctuations; even in a limited period. 

(1) Dotting and Pricking: Subjects were asked to aliatay dot 
with pencil or priek with pins in respective. square spaces provided for the 
purpose. Adequate scope for carrying on the same activity at least for 
half an hour ( the time of administration fixed up by the investigator ) 
was given. 


(2) Crossing vowels : Paragraphs “were presented to the subjects 
who were asked to cross all the vowels they would come across while going 
through the lines. © 


(3) Distinguishing the odd from the even numbers: A sheet full. of © 


different numbers was presented and the subject was asked to draw circles 
round the odd numbers and squares round the even numbers. 


o a (4) Drawiug outlines of meaningful things: A sheet of paper with 
innumerable dots was provided to each subject so that one could make 
something meaningful by joining the dots in particular ways. 


4 


» Administration and Scoring 


Four different. situations were to be presented to the children at the. 
same time with the clear instruction that they were at full liberty, to either 
spend all their time on any one or could attempt all the four. They were 
also asked to record the order of preference and the time they began and 
finished in each case. It was not considered desirable to try to elicit a high 


degree of original motivation for the tests. At the first meeting with the. 


children, they were told that the investigator would ask them to play 
certain games to ascertain their speed of action and they would be given 
the. opportunity. to try any of them as long as they like within the time- 
limit given. Thus the purpose of the situation test was kept concealed, ‘as 
it was intended to observe them under normal motivational conditions. 

- The time for administration of this test had to be limited as this type 
of performance test can take an indefinite period. . The writer, therefore, 


felt justified in limiting this period of administration for practical purposes.” 


In the main experiment the period was reduced to thirty. minutes, though 
in the pilot study the subjects were allowed a longer period of one hour. 

The scoring of this test was guided by the consideration that a less 
persistent person is more susceptible to fluctuations than a highly persistent 
person. Individual scores were, therefore, calculated by dividing the total 
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time spent’ (in this case the maximum time allowed )} by the number of 

activities attempted. If an individual persisted in one job for the whole ` 
period (¢.¢., thirty minutes in the main experiment.) he naturally scored 

more than one who changed two or three times. 

Techniques for assessing the magnitudes of persistence ~- 

l. Technigues—for assessing the intensity of persistencé. (a) It has 
` been assumed while constructing this subtest that one’s persistence dces not 
always represent one’s capacity to continue a job for a length of time but 
it should also denote the strength of one’s- application to a particular 
situation. : 

The various items were graded according to difficulty and the subject f 
will be asked to spend 10 minutes in drawing as many of the 10 designs 
as possible. 

One who reaches the bottom of the test is expected to have more | 
intensity than others who spend the time only without putting much — 
energy and concentration, 


Administration and Scoring 


The subject will be asked to spend the whole time for 10 minutes for 
participation in activities according to their choice. It was made clear, 
` to them that they could proceed horizontally or vertically. The time 
allotted for the purpose would be enough for one intending to reach the 
bottom of the test. Thus the speed factor should bé reducéd to minimum 
by allowing sufficient time for passing through the graded activities. 

The subject will receive ‘I’. for completing each item correctly. As 
the number of items arranged in order of difficulty the maximum score 
would be 9 and.the minimum ‘L’. Thus the range of score would be 
between 1 and 9. This subtest would consist of. - 


(b) The subjects would be asked to follow the direction involved in each 
item and proceed as far as possible in the limited time. It is assumed that. 
those possessing greater intensity of persistence would tend to complete 
greater number of items with greater accuracy and précision.’ 

Those with a reverse tendency would be more interested in spending 
the time without involving themselves in graded activities, They would 
have a tendency to proceed horizontally by picking ip the easier itéms 
and spending time without any objective. l 


It is however possible that the intensity as a magnitude may have some 
relationship with ability. The writer was conscious of this fact and has 
tried to reduce this to the minimum when designing the test items. 

Asa matter of fact, the items of the subtest demand not so much 
‘of skill or intelligerice as one’s a care and Sona NOnE; supposed 
to be involved in persistence. 

Administration and Scoring ; 
The subjects would be asked to proceed in any direction, 
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‘The administration of this test would need special supervision as to 
whether everyone understands one’s jobs. Oral instructions would be given 
before asking the subjects to start. One of the problems in the administra- 
tion of this subtest is to ensure the uniform level of motivation needed for 
such a test. ` 


2. Tethniquzs for assessing direction of persistence 


(a) This was a situational test consisting of 3 types of graded activi- 


ties. Each type belongs to a continuous series each conasg of eight 
items. The activities included : 

(1) Proceeding towards drawing an outline of human face through 
eight different stages. 

(2) Word building in graded forms provided. 

(3) Graded activities filling up various blanks with suitable number 
- so as to make the total score equal from all sides. 

The basic assumption underlying the construction of this test in one’s 
direction in persistence is one of the factors which’ can be tested by placing 
individual in the midst of distractions. 

Many of them demand this direction of persistence, as duration of 
activity is not enough for a complete indication of one’s persistence. 

(6) This situation test consists of the materials similar to those in (a). 

_ In this case subjects would be asked to proceed horizontally or ‘vertically 
while perticipating in the graded activities. ki 
A wider range of activities is needed for fully measuring 
this. magnitude of persistence. In, the circumstances the writer has intro- 
duced a device for testing persistence by providing a number of ‘samples, 
It was assumed that one’s persistence varies mairily with one’ s STEES 
while following a particular type of activity. a 


8. Techniques for assessing duration of persistence 

The test, though a paper and pencil type, was so designed as to provide 
scope for fluctuations through the following activities : 

(1) Drawing anything. 

(2) Col-uring one outline. 

(3) Doing a magic square. 

Administration and Scoring 

Subjects would be asked to continue—any one of the activities for the 
whole period. If they ‘feel bored they could choose some of the alterna- 
tive activities provided for a change. 

As a limited time of 10 minutes would be allowéd to the subjects the 
principle of scoring would be on the basis of number of fluctuations. The 
scores would be calculated by dividing the total time by the number of 
attempts. Though the period is short it is expected to show a good deal 
of fluctuations among subjects even in this short period and thus serve the 


purpose. 
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Thus the maximum score which one would is 12 and the minimum 
. would be 3. In other words, the subject’s persistence would bo indicated 


by the test on a point scale. 
(b) This subject was also of performance type mait 4 type of 


activities as follows : 
(1) Building towers with matches sticks. 
(2) Making a boat or baloon out of a piece of paper. l 
(3) Cutting patterns. . 
(4) Doing crossword puzzle. 


N.B.—Some of the tests are already published in the book Guidance in Education 
published by Asia Publishing House. Other tests would be published in this journal 
along with the next article in continuation. 
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FIRE BIRD 


RUBY ZAGOREN 


The bird with feathers of fire 
That burning did not consume. 
Wove a nest from its desire 

To live in a flaming room. `” 


The rays of the sun were combed 
For shavings to weave in the nest 
With radiant claws that roamed 
Where violet rays had caressed. 


The bird with feathers of fire 

Flies through a wood that’s wild 
With trees and vines that aspire 
With the tenderness of the beguiled. 
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THE NAURUZNAMA OF ‘UMAR KHAYYAM! 


Dr. HARENDRA CHANDRA PAUL, M.A.(TRIBLE), D.LITT., 
Krishnagar College(W. Bengal). _ 


Introduction 


“Praise and gratitude be on that God, the Great, who is the 
creator of the world and preserver of time and space. He is the 
nourisher of all living beings ; and the knower of all revelations and 
secrets. He is eternal with no equal and partner. -He is beyond 
all law and is independent. He is beyond number and imagination. 
He ‘is all-powerful and independent of any support and help. And 
let His blessings be on His prophets from Adam, the pure one, to the 
Arabian prophet Muhammad, the chosen one, peace of God be to all- 
of them, and to his friends, companions and the selected ones.”’ 

Thus says the master Hakim, the philosopher of the time, the 
chief of the truth-seekers, and the lord of the learned men, ‘Umar 
bin Ibrahim al-khayyam, compassion of God be on him: ‘When I 
viewed from that state where is the perfection of knowledge, I found 
nothing more ennobling than sukhun and more dignified than kalém. 
Because, if there were anything greater than speech, God the Great 
would have certainly transported it to His Messenger, peace of God 
be on him ; there goes the proverb in Arabic—the best comrade for 
the present world is the Book. And a friend of mine who had 
sincere acquaintance with me, and was a good soul of the time, 
requested me tozknow what was the causé of establishing the New 
Year Day, and who was the king that founded it. I surrendered 
to his request ; and this has been compiled together (in response 
to him) by the grace of God the Great. l 

“This Book which is the divulgence of the mystery of the Truth 
of the New Year Day, has described what was that Day to the 
kings: of Persia, what king had established that lay, and why it 

1 Nauriiznéma is @ Persian prose-work of the illustrious poet of the Quatrains 
(or Ruba‘iyat). Though-.chiefly famous in these days aa an epicurean poet, Umar Khayyam 
was More renowned in his days as an astronomer and a philosopher-mathematician. He is 
really a versatile genius, end as will be revealed in this Book he was also a philosopher- 
linguist. (cf. my paper “Omar Khayyém as a philosopher-linguist’! presented at the 
Iranian Section of the International Congress of Orientalists held at New Delhi ia- 
January, 1964.) This Book of the New Year Day isa history of the Nawruz, the great 
festival of the Persians ani its formalities that are observed on that auspicious occasion ; 


in its under-current it also describes the spiritual significance of that joyous mood of the 
New Year Day symbolised as the Realisation of Self. 
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was so honoured by them. These and other rules of the kings and 
their. characteristics in every affair have been described in an abridged 
form. in this book, by the will of God.’’ 


Origin and History of the New Year Day 


The. cause of” fixing the date of the Persian New Year Day 
is this: They found that the Sun has two movements of revolutions 
—onė is yearly in 365 days and the other is daily in 24 hours ; and 
these two movements become again almost congruous to reach the 
first degree of the Zodiac in its fourth year, but every year thag is 
again some shortening of the period.’ i 

Now, when Jamshid could recognize that Day, he named it 
Nauriiz (or New Year Day), and performed a ceremonial . observation 
of that date. From that time onwards the other kings and also the 
people of Persia imitated that Ceremony” after the manner of J amshid. 
And it is related of Gayūmarth, the first king of Persia, that after 
his ascendency to the throne, he desired to give names to the days 
of the year and months for systematization of dates, so that the people 
may be aware of it. He found on that day in the morning the sun 
reached the first degree of the Zodiac. He gathered together. the 
philosopher- priests of Persia for making up -a calendar beginning 
from that day. They ‘assembled together to prepare the same. 
And it is thus related by the fire-priests of Persia, who were the 
philosophers of the time, that God the Great’ ‘created 12 Angels, and 
of these four are in charge of the heavens, who protect the sarne 
with all that are init from Ahrimandn (or principles of Evil) ; four 
angels are entrusted to the four corners of the world not to allow 
ahrimandn to pass beyond the Kih-i-Qaf ; and the four other angels 
roam round the heavens and the worlds and keep them away from 
the created beings. It is also related that this world in contrast : to 
that world is like a new pavilion produced from an old grand edifice. 
‘God the great created the Sun from Light, and the heavens and the 
worlds arè nourished by It, and the created beings have vision ‘by 

2 Mojtaba Minovi, editor of Nauruznama comments on this: To explain it more 


elaborately, one is daily as if moves apparently round the earth in 24 hours, and the 
other is yearly as it travels along round the circuit of the celestial girdle in 365-days, 


5 hours, 48 minutes, and 45 seconds and a half. But this yearly movement over the daily - 


roundiug of the Sun is not perfectly congruous; for the reason that in every yearly move- 
ment the duration is’ lengthened to an augment of about 6 hours, Accordingly, if this year 
the Sun enters the first degrog of the Zediac at its firs; moment of the day, then after a 
complete circulation over the celestial, it reaches again the same point of the Zodiac at 
about 5 hours and 49 minutes of the 366th day. Aud in the fourth yearly revolution it coni- 
pletés by about 44 minutes earlier the 866th day. Thus every year of these four years 
between the completion of 365 to 366 days is lessened by about eleven minutes. So it will take 
1461 years to reach agaju at:the first moment of the day t to the first- degree of the Z odiae’*, 3 
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the help of that Light which comes from the splendours of Him. 
They look to Him with awe and respect for which God has the 
more favour for His creation. The similitude of this is of the 
nature that a Great King hints to a Caliph of alt his vice-gerents 
to honour him and recognize his qualities, so that whoever will 
know the Caliph as great will also know the King as great. It is said 
that when God the great sent His order tò., uproot His permanency 
so that His light and emolument may reach to all things, the Sun 
began to move from its highest point of the sign Aries and the 
heavens surrounded it. Thus darkness separated itself from 
brilliance, and the night and day were apparent. This was the 
beginning of the history of the world.* 

From that day after 1461 years on the same day and hour the 
Sun reached the same point again ; and that period is the 73 — 
transitions of the planets Saturn (Katwan) and Jupiter (Ormuzd) 
and they are called the Qirdn-i-sughraé (or Smaller Conjunction). 
Hach conjunction is of the period of 20 years. Whenever the Sun 
moves round its motions, and turns to a place which is the 
constellation of the planets Zuhal (or Saturn) and Mushtari (or 
Jupiter) with its declivity of the former, there is a conjunction 
meeting face to face with the celestial sign Libra (Mizdn) wherein 
lies also the Saturn. This one motion at this and the other at that 
place form a picture where the stars are visible. As the Sun proceeds 
along from the Zodiac, and the Saturn and the Jupiter with other 


3 In the Shāhnäma it is recorded that Gayimarth, the frst ruler of the world, incurs 
the envy of Ahriman, who sends a host of divs to attack him, commanded by the Black Div, 
the son of Ahriman., Siyamak, the son of Gayimarth, with an army encounters the Black 
Div and is slain. but is avenged by his son Hiishang, who succeeds to the throne on the 
death of his grandfather. 

Firdausi ia his account of Gayumort omits much of Zoroastrian lore. In the Bundah- 
ish Urmuzd is represented as first creating twu beings -—the representatives of mankind, 
and of the animals and plants respectively. ‘These were Gajumart and the Primeval Ox, 
For three thousand years they lived happily and unmolested in the world of Urmuzd. At the 
expiration of this period Ahriman assailed the creation of Urmuzd, and slew both the Ox 
and Gaiumart; but the latter survived tle former by 30 years, which became the duration 
of the first ruler in the Poem. The Ox in dying gave origin to the plants and animals; 
and Gaiumart to the first human couple—Mashya, i.e., man) Mashyoi--who in turn 
produced offspring among which was Siyamak, who is represented as the son of Gaiumart 
in the Shāhnäma. In the poem, too, tbe attack on Gaiumartis made indirectly by means 
of the Black Div, not directly by Ahriman as in the Bundahish, The reader may be 
reminded that the Bundahish is 2 Pablavi version of the lost book of the Zandavasta known 
as the Damdad or ‘races produced’. (Cf. Warners’ Translation, Vol. I, p. 117). 

Spiritually Urmuzd (or Aburamazda) is the state of Universal homogeneity; and 
Ahriman is that of continual attempi after deviating from that bizber state of homogeneity, 
the peace and tranquility of the Soul—lhe Adam of the Qu:'ān, So long Adam, the 
Gaiumart of the Shahnama, is not vanquished by Ahriman, the Satan (or Iblis) of the Qur’an, 
he is in the perfect state of humanity, the Nauriz of "Umar Khayyam. This Naurūz is ever- 
present as is signified by hjs words, “So that this light and emoluments may reach lo all 
things, the Sun began to move from its highest point to the sign Aries, and the heavens 
surrounded It, Thus darkness separates itself from brilliance and the night’and day arc 


apparent”. 
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stars are visible there, by the order of God the great the conditions 
of the world turn different, and many new things come to appearance 

` which befits the world and its revolutions. When-the Persian kings 
could recognize that moment, in order to revere the Sun and also 
with the idea thatthe other persons may not recognize the same 
(in future), they, made a ceremonial observation’ of the Day and 
gave informations to the world at large, so that they also might 
know it and take care of the date. 


It is related that when Gayümarth made- the Calendar: since 
this day, he divided every year of the Sun with its circuit in 865 days 
into 12 parts, and every part of it again in 30 days. Hach of these 
parts was given a name and connected with an angel. They are the 12 
angels whom God the great has entrusted over the world. Hence- 
forward that great period of 365 days and some hours was- named as 
the sål- i-buzurg (or great year) and it was divided into four parts. 
Wher the four divisions of the year come to an end,-it is the great 
Nauriiz with a fresh changing conditions of the world. Thus it be- 
comes binding upon the emperors to observe the custom and- “ceremony, 
of their preceding kings for the sake of honour- and sanctity of the 
Calendar and (also) to rejoice in the beginning of the year. Whoever 
observes the ceremony of the Nauriiz and links with it joy and amuse- 
ment till the next New Year Day passes his life in joy and pleasure. 
And the wise have made this experimented for the kings. 


Far wardin mah is derived from Pahlavi,‘ ‘and it means—it is- that 
month when vegetation begins to grow and this month is specially 
- for the sign Aries for it is completely in constellation with the Sun,- -` 


Ardibihisht māhř is so called for the reason that at’ this. period 
the world remains in heavenly pleasure ; and ard in Pahlavi means 
likeness. The Sun in this month during its period of motion stations 
at the sign Taurus and the season is the Spring. ; l 

Khurdäd mah* is that month which gives provision to the people 
‘through wheat, barley and fruits; and the Sun remains during the 
month at the sign Gemini. i : l : 

Tir mah’ is so called for during this month wheat, barley TE corn- 
are distributed to the people. During this time the grandeur and 


4 Fravartin mah, lit. month of the spirits : Farwardin, from O.P. Pavarini: “pl 
of fravart, Phi. farwarharti, meaning a soul existiug from eternity, ae is the living state 
of a man protected by God, so that it doas not perish even after death 
5 Urdibihisht mah from Phi. Urt-Vahisht, O.P. rtam- vahishtam, lit. the best of truth. 
£ Khurddd, from Phi. herdat, O.P, hauroatat, Skt. sarva-tati, meaning the. state of. 
safety and perfection. : 
1 Tir from Av. Tishtryg, name of an angel of the second grade. 
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strength o, the Sun begin to come down in much excessiveness. It 
remains in the sign Cancer and here begins the Summer season. l 

Murdäd mah® gave away its earthly elements through green 
vegetables and ripe. fruits which reach to perfection in this month ; 
‘and in this period air raises dust all around. This month is a- part 
of the Summer season; and during a part of the month the Sun 
remains În the sign Leo. 

Shahriwar mah? is called the month of Shdhriwar for the reason 
that riw (or fraud) is controlled in this month, t.e., the month is under 
the possession of the kings. During this month it is easier for the 
cultivators to pay their taxes. At this period the Sun remains in the 
sign Virgo ; and this is the latest part of the Summer. 

Mihr mah” is so called for the reason that during this period 
people have friendship and kindness amongst themselves ; and what- 
ever is apportioned to them. of crops, fruits and other things, they 
share and eat together. The Snn during this period remains in the 
sign Libra ; and this is the beginning of- the Autumn or the hervest 
season. Í 


Abaén mah,” that is, during this month rains fall down excessive- 


ly; and people make use of them for their harvest. The Sun during 
this period remains in the sign Scorpio. i 


Adhar mah : In Pahlavi language ädhar means fire. .And in this 


month the atmosphere is very:cold and it requires fire for which the ss 
month is called mäh-i-ätash (or the month of fire). In this period the ` 


Sun remains in the sign Saggitarius. 


. Dai mah: In Pahlavi language dai is dév'?, (i.e., devil or demon). 
And for the reason that the period is dull and is deprived of all joy 
and pleasure, it is called in this way. The Sun remains in the sign 
Capricorn during this period ; and this is the beginning of the Winter 
season. 


Bahman mah** is the month that remains in the same position 
(bahamain ménad) with the preceding month, that is, it is also cold 
and dry like the month of Dai. The splendour of the Sun takes 


8 Murdad from Phl. amurdad, Av. ameretdt, connected with the meaning of death- 
legsness. 

9 Shahriwar Phl. shathrevar, Av. _kshatrem- vairim, meaning demanding of the 
couutries. ; 

10 Mihr, Phl. mithr, O.P. mithra, meaning brightness or friendliness. This is another 
name of the Sun and also its protecting deity. 

U Aban, Phi. épan, name of the Water-God, i.e., the Angel as the protecting ‘deity of 
Water 


oh Rather Phl. dato, Av. daivah (Skt. deva), is connected with Ormuzd, the planet . 


J upitar and it signifies the Creator. 
B Phl. vahuman, Av. vahumanah, meaning of good ss 
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shelter during this period ir in’ the quarter of the planet Saturn, being 
in conjunction with the signs Aquarius and Capricorn. i 
_ Isfandar madh mah" is called isfandérmadh for the reason "that 
tsfand (in Pahlavi. meaning a fruit).or fruits and vegetables begin to 
_ grow in this month. The motion of the Sun remains in the sign 
Pisces, the last of the Zodiac signs. — 


'Gayümarth divided according to the above fashion ihe period into 
12 parts; and thus fixed up the beginning of the Calendar.” After 
the completion of this he lived for another 40 years. And after his 
departure from the world Hishang’® sat on his place, and he ruled 
for 970 years. - During his rule he subdued the demons, and- took 
up the profession of smithcraft, carpentry and weaving. - -He used also 
to gather honey from bee, and silk from silk-worm.. And after spend- 
ing the life in joy .and pleasure, he daparted from the world with a 
good name. behind. After him Tahmurath’” sat on the - throne, and 


H phi. spandarmat, Av. spenta armaiti, - the presiding God over all angels—a holy 
“manifestation in descent under obligation. P 

We also find in the Shāhnāma that Ruatam, the Iranian mythological hero; ia {n` 
voking the divine assistance in favour of Khusrau to release Bizhan from the-pit of 
Afrasiyab; and the Divine Beings whom he is invoking are the presiding ae of the 
different months of thé Persian Calendar: (Cf. Vullers’s ed p. 1110). 

And thus comment Warners an the topic, ‘The divine beings whose bleesinga ‘are in- 
voked by Rustam on KaiKhusran are members of a class formerly known as yazatas (gods) 
and now as Tzads, Some of them, among otner functions, presided over the Zoroastrian 
Calendar and gave their names to tha days of the month and to the months, They may be 
` regarded ag the celestial satraps among whom the divine qualities and the good creation of 
Urmuzd have been parcelled out. “Bahman presides over Good Thought, Ardibihisht over 
-Perfect Rectitude, Shahrir over Perfect Rule, Sapandarmad over Bountiful Devotion, Murdad 
over Immortality and Khurdad over Health. The above are all Ameshapentas.” Babrém 
presides over Victory, Tir over Mercury, Dai over Business, Azar over Fire, Abin’ over, 
Waters, while Farwardiu represents the Fravashis (The Shahnama, iii, p. 286). 

Again, ‘‘According fo Zoroastrian bélief divine beings, men, thé lower - animals, plants, 
waters, sun and mnon, etc., al] had their immortal principle, known as their fravashi. 
These fravashis were worshipped specially at the beginning of the Zoroastrian year, and the 
month Farwardin obtained its name from the practice. At this-season the spirits of deceased 
ancestors were supposed to revisit the houses of their descendants, and such en like 
the manes of the Romans, were objests of peculiar veneration” (Ibid , p. 287). 

16 Similar to Naurüznāma in the Shahnéma also Hishang is ‘tims described’: “He 
succeeds to the throne of his grandfather Gaitimartas shah. Heisa great culture-hero, 
and invents the arts of working iu metals, irrigation aud agriculture, etc. He introduces" 
the usé of domestic animals and discovers fire. He institutes its worship and founds the 
feast of Sada”. And its underlying significance may be considered from its comments by 
the translators cf the Shahname, ‘“‘Hashang—the Haoshyangha of the Zandavasta—is, accord- 
ing to the older authorities, the first Shah of the Pishdadian dynasty, and the grandson, 
uot the son of Siyamak. Siyamak and his wife Nashak produced a pair named Fravak and 
Fravakain, who produced in their turn fiffeen pairs. Of these nine pairs proceeded on the 
back of the Ox Sarsaok through the ocean—the chain of rivers, lakes, ¿eag and gulfs 
surrounding the central clime in the old cosmogony to the other six climes and stayed there, 
while the other six pairs, of whom Hishang and his wife Gfizhak were one, remained to 
the central clime within’ which Iran is situated’? (Warners’ Vol. I, p. 122). 

Andin the Shahnéma, Tabmiirath is thus described: “Tahmiiras, the son of © 
Hiisbang, continues his father's work as a culture-hero, in the domistacation of animals, 
the invention of weaving. ete., conquers and onslaves Ahriman, and defeats the divs, whose ` 
lives be spares on condition that they shall teach bim the art of writing’. And Warners. 


comment on this subject. ‘According to Bundahish, Tahmūras —the Takhma Urupa of the _ 


Zandavasta—was the great grandson of Hashang, and the brother of Jamshid, who, however’ 
is represented as his son in the poem. The legend of the binding of Ahriman by. Tahmiiras 
is seyera] times mentioned in the Zandavasta, where he is represented as praying that, he 
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he ruléd for 30 years. -Ho also subjugated the demons; and founded 
many markets and established many roads. Likewise he also took the 
profession of weaving: silk and wool. ‘The monk (ruhbdn) Buzasp 
appeared in his reign, and he professed the religion of Sd'ibiydn.™ 
Putting on ‘the thread of- the fire-worshippers, the king accepted his 


religion. ‘He thea began. to worship the Sun and taught people. ` 


‘‘dabiri’”’ (i.¢., fire-worshipping or the art of writing). Hè then 
became famous as Tahmurath-i-deoband (i-e.,. the domon controlling 
magician). ‘we °F 5 
After Tahmurath the sovereignty went to his brother Jamshid. 
Since that 1040 years had passed,.and the Sun consigned itself to 
Farwardin on its first day, and entered the ninth Zodiac Sign. 
When of the tenure of ihe king Jamshid 421 years had passed, the 
period was complete and ths Sun again reached its Farwardin at the 
first Zodiac sign. The world turned out to be justified, and he was 
then able to make all the demons submissive to him.. At his order 
hot-baths were constructed, and brocades were woven. The brocade was, 
before then called the Demon-woven (dev-baft). But the people by their 
intelligence experience and toil perfected it to such an extent as 
you find now: and he cast his wish (Khar) to serve under bis 
charger ` (asb) that it turned an astar (Skt. aswatara) of mule. 


He exacted jewels from mines and thus constructed arms ànd- 


amunitions and other decorative. things. „He also brought out 
go'd, silver, copper and lead from quarry of minerals, and made 
with them his throne, crown, bracelet, necklace and ring. He pro- 


duced musk, ambergries, camphor,’ saffron, aloe and other perfumes. 
He then made a ceremonial observation of that memorable day and 
named it Nauruz. He also ordered all people to observe that day every 
year, when the month of Farwardin comes afresh. They know it to. be 
anew day (ruz-i-nau) till a great period, when the real Nauruz will 
come to view. 


may congner all demons and men, sl] sorcerers and fairies, and ride Abriman, turned 
into the sahpe of a horse, all round the earth for thirty years. From other sc urces we learn 
that Ahriman. while kept as a charger by Tahmiira’, persuaded the latter’s wife to reveal 
the sesrets of her husband, and acting on the information thus gained threw off Tahmiiras 
and swallowed him while he was riding down Mount Alburz. Yim (Jamshid, hearing of 
the brother's misfortune, succeeded in dragging the corpse from the entrails of the fiend and 
thus restored the culture of the world which had perished with Tahmiiras'? (Ibid., p. 125). 


18 As regard this sect Khwārizmī, the authcr of Mafatihul’Ulam, says that the Kaltang 
(a band of the Darvishes) are known as Sabiyaén and M arréniyan, and their permanent regis 
dences are at Harrin and. ‘Iraq, And the Prophet himsolf also knew of Bidbasp who 
had appeared in India. Some are of opinion that he was Hermes Trismegistus. But. 
Budhasp was in the reign of Tahmirath and professed the Iranian priesthood, This sect 
prevailed during the days of Caliph Memiin and they adopted the name of Sé'tbin. But 
they are really a sect of Christianity and are in permanent association with Sumnaiyan (a 
secs. of Hindus wh> balieve in metempsychosis) in India and China. For the history of 
Sebiyan of Harrān and their religion refer to Fahrist of Ipnu]-Nadim (Cf. Mojtaba Mindyi's 
note to this effect). ` 
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“Jamshid? in the beginning of his reign was very just and God- 
fearing. People also loved him and was satisfied at his behaviour. 
` God the great bestowed him such power and knowledge that he esta- 
blished so many things and fascinated men and even beasts with gold, 
silver, brocade atid with different perfumues.. When of his kingship 


` more than 400 years had passed, demon (or rather demoniac attitude) 


found his way inihim ; and the world turned to him very attractive. 
And may no heart be attractive to the world! Hgotism found à place ` 
in him, and be adopted his profession of haughtiness and injustice. 
He began to injure the feelings of other people, and they also were 
vexed at him.- Day and night they began to pray God for the 


“destruction of his kingdom. -That divine. lustre in him was gone;- 


and his ways’ and means were turning to be.wrong. Béwarasp™ 
(lit. ten thousand horses) who was famous as Dahhäk (lit. mocker) 
‘came out from a corner of the world): and fell on him ; ; and the 


49 In the ‘shahodma I amehid is ii described. : He succeeds his father Tabni firas 
aa shah, and becomes the greatest and most famous-of the culture-herces, He continues the 
work of his predecessors, makes additions of his own, and introduces the luxuries and 
refreshments of life. He divides mankind i into four caste’ or classes. He travels over the 
world, and is the first to cross the sea in ships. He aspires to the domirjon of,.the air,’ 
obtains it, and lives" in ever communion with God. Ahriman is rendered piwerless for ill, 
disease and death cease, and the world passes through the Golden Age. At length spoiled 
by success, Jainshid comes to think himself God, and orders that divine honours shall be 
paid to himself slone. The graceof God abandons him Ahriman is unchained and incites 
Záhhak, who has become his instrument to make war on Jamshid, and the latter is sjJain’’. . 

And it is thus commented by Warners, ‘With the reign of Jamshid the Vedas, 
Zandavasta and Shéhnima meet on common groond. Tn the Vedas Manu and Yama are 
the twin sons of Vivasvat, the bright or shining one, ʻe., the Sun. Manu.is the progenitor 
and lawgiver of `ihe Aryan raco and Yama is a god. ` ‘In the Zandavasta Yima is the gon. 


` of Vivanghat, as the Iranian Noah, has a covenant with God, and is offered by Him, the 


post afterwards accepted by Zoroaster. In the legend of the binding of his Var, or under- 
ground palace, in anticipation of the Flood, we have the origin of Firdausi’ 8 account of the. 
-architectural achievements of Jamshid. (Vol. I, p. 129-90). . 


7° W Of the rule of Dabhak, it is thus described in the ‘Shahnama : “With the rule of 


+ Žabhāk ‘evil became triumphant everywhere. He practises and encoureges blick arts, 


idolatry and human sacrifice, He has a warning dream concerning his distined conqueror 
Paridiin, whom he strives in vain to capture. At length'the people driven to exasperation 
by Zahhak, revolt to Faridiin at the instigation of Kawa, th> smith  TFaridiin and! Zabhak - 
meet, and the latter ie taken prisoner. And thus comment the translators of the Shahnama., 
on. the topic, “Zabhak, the malignant spirit of brought and. darkness—Azi or Azhi .Dahaka, 
the biter, the serpent-fiend—as opposed to other deneficent powers of nature—Mitra gt Mithra, . 


Yama or Yima, Trita, Traitana and others was originally an. evil spirit of the Indo-Iranian © 


nature- -worship- More generally, however, he is represented as a fiend created by ‘Ahriman . 
to vex the Iranian race, and carry off the light of sovereignty; while in the Shihnama 
he loses to a great extent his superndtural character, and is... the protaganist of the 
Semitic race in their dealings with the people of Ivan. Heis accordingly represented as @. 
native of Arabic, to have invaded Iran. and to have bad his capita] at a city which is perhaps. 
best identified with Babylon .. Zahhak is jooked upon in ‘the Shahndéma as exemplifying 
in his.own person all the chief characteristics of the Non-Aryan peoples with whom the, 
Tranisns came in contact—idolatry, black arts, serpent-worship, and human ‘sacrifice. “ 
“Zahhak's minister, Kundrav, has had a strange eventful mythological history . In the 
Vedas he appears as Gandbava, the divine guardian of the Soma—the sacred drink-offering, 
the Homa of Iran. In the Zandavasta he is a monsirous fiend or monster known as- 
Gandareva or Gandarep, the slaying ot whom was one of the grest feats of the ancient. 
Tranian bero Garshasp. In the Shihna&ma he is represented as a human being—the factotum. 
of Zahhak. The two are a good illustration of the relationship that exists betw een Indian 
and Iranian mythology, between the Vedas and the Z andavasta, and of the genosis of the, 
legends of the Shahname (Ibid., p. ey : a a 
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people also did not come to the help of thair king with whom they! 
were annoyed at heart. He fled to India, and Béwarasp sat'on the - 
throne. At last he was able to capture him and divided his body ` 
into two parts. He ruled for a thousand years: In the beginning 
of his rule Dabhak was also an administrator of justice, but at last 
he turned iniquitous. He was then led astray in thoughts and 
works by the influence of devil, and began to oppress the people,- 
till when Afridin came over to there from India, killed - him, and 
gat onthe royal throne. =. i 





. Afrīidūn, ,who was in origin” of Jamshid, ruled for 500 years. 
When 164 years of- his rule had elapsed, the second round of the 
Calendar of. Gayimarth was ~ complete. He then adopted the 
religion of Ibrahim, peace of God be on him, and brought under 
his’ obedience elephants, lions and panthers. He constructed 
tabernacles and colonnades, implanted seeds and saplings of fruit- ` 
bearing trees, and made use of flowing water in palaces and gardens. 
When oranges, cucumbers, citrons, lemons, roses, violets, narcissuses, 
water-lilies and such other fruits and flowers were produced in the 
orchards and gardens, he celebrated the festival of Autumnal 
Equinox.” He also made the ceremonial observation of the day, 
when he killed Dahhak ; and the kingdom was thus transferred 
to him at which the people were really very satisfied to be relieved 
of Dabhak’s oppression and tyranny. As a mark of good omen 


21 Abtin, the father of Faridiin, is said, as referred toin the Shahname, to dwell, in 
the Alburz range to. the south of the Caspian. He claimed to be descended from Jamshid. 
He began the war of independence aganst Zahhāk, but after some success was forced to 
take refuge with the remnant of his adheréuts at the court of the king of Gilan, who received 
him kindly, but fearing the vengeance of Zahhāk, subsequently furnished him with ships 
and provisions, and dismissed him to seek bis fortune elsewhere. After a month's voyage 
on the Caspian Abtin arrived at the court of the king of the Scythians, whose daughter 
Faränak fell in love with him. In the end Abtin married her, by whom he had two song, 
and lived happily and in high favour with bis -father-in-law. He could not rest, however. 
In dream after dream he was incited to resume the war of independence against Zahhak, -: 

. and at length, inspite of the opposition of his father-in-law, sab sail with wife, family and 
adherents, -and after various adventures landed near Amul in Mazandaran, where he made: 
his home in the surrounding forests. Here he gathered a band of followers and resumed. 
his guerilla warfare against Zehhak, in the midst of which Faridiin was born, the birth - 
being heralded by many prodigies. (Tbid., pp. 144-5). + i 

22 And Firdausi has sung in praise of the Festival : 

_ ~ = “Then sages sat rejoicing and each hald 

A ruby goblet, then the wine was bright, : 

_ The new Shah's face was bright and the world _ 
Itself was brightened as thet month began. 
He bade men kindle bonfires and the.people 
Burned ambergris and saffron; thus he founded 
Mibrgan: That time of rest and festival ~ y Joi 
Began with bim, and his memcrial vo T 
Is still the month of Mihr.” He banished then - = >: cote 
All grief end labour from the minds of men” REY | seth E 

(Warners’ Shahnama, Vol. I, p. 175). 
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the people since -then made it the day of ceremonial observation.” 
Till now this has become the rule and habit of the kings of guod 
promise to observe the day ceremonially in Iran and Taran (or Turkey). 
When ‘the Sun reached again to its Farwardin, Afridin made a 
fresh ceremonial observation of the day. He'then gathered together 
the people from all over the world,-and after making a charter 
ordered his ministers to apportion his kingdom to his sons.” 
Turkey from the river Jaihiin (or Bactrus) to the boundary of China 
was given to Tér (lit. hospitality), the country of Rim to Salm 
(lit. peace), and the country of Iran with its lordship was offered 
to Iraj (lit. Sun; or its Lustre). The kings of Turkey, Greece and 
Persia are really of same origin and as such related to each other. 


-33 Ip-truth every honest attempt and ita success is the ‘realization of the glimpse of 
the Highest Truth. There the Ompipotent Power works in him; but as man cantot. stick to 
this whole Truth, he submits to the conflicts of good and evil, and is fallen from that, Highest 
State.. Accordingly, as our astronomer-poet ‘Umar refers.to the Ceremonial Observance, in 
memory of. the defeat of Dahhak and the consequent success, of’ Faridūm, of thpt day, s0 aiso 
the epic poet sings in’ i Big Shéhoame : 7 

. : 5 os Thus was ho left 
7 ` To hang : his heart’ 8 blood trigkled to the a 
* Come let us, lest we tread thé ‘world ill, 
Be on attaining every good intent; 
-No good or evil will endure but still 
Good furnisheth the better monument. 
foe Too A lofty palace, wealth of every kind, - : = ; 
oe es : - Will not avail; thy monument on earth : ote 
Wili be the reputation left bebin i, ` $ : 
And therefore céem it not of little worth. 
No angel was the glorious Fayidiin, De 
Not musk and ambergris; be sttove to win - 
, _ By justice and beneficence the boon 
Seger -2> -Òf greatness : be a Faridiin therein”. 


2 Faridūn farrukh firishta nabud; . 
Zi mushk wa zi ‘ambar sirishta nabud, 
Ba-dad wa dibish yāft an nikuyi; 
Ta dad wa dihish kun Faridun tuyi. 


(Warners’ Vol. 1, p. 170; aud Vuller’s ed., p. 61). 


u enii to the Shāhnāma, when Faridiin is firmly established on the thřone, he 
marries his three sone to the three daughters of Sarv, king cf Yamen, and subsequently 
dividing the earth into three parts gives one to each of his sons. The two elder becoming 
envious of the younge.t, murder him, and are themselves slain by the grandern of their. 
murdered bruther, Minuchihr, who succeeds to the throne after the death of Faridiin. 


` The Indo-Iranian mythological TritéAptya and Traitana of the Vedas turn into Thrita, 
Athwya and Thraetaona in the Zandsavasta. In the Shabnima,’Thrite, Athwya and- 
Thraetaona reappear under changed aspects, Thrita and Thraetaone coalesce into Faridūn, D 


while Athwya becomes Abtin, the father of Faridiin. 

‘The three sons of Faridiin—-Salm, Tiir, and Iraj— appear in the Zondavasta as Sairima, 
Tūra, and Airyu respectively. Firdausi-seeme to derive the first, of course . wrongly ,° from 
the Aiabic Salamat,- safety. Tūe may-be connec‘ed with an Aryan root “ey? meaning tto 
swall, to grow great or strong’. Traj is the ssme word as Aryan and means ‘‘noble”’ 
(cf., Ibid., p. 171-4), If we make a comparative study of the mythology of the Indo- 
Iranian and aleo the Semitic races, we shall see that it is nothing but the history of the 
Soul, expressed through the different qualities of the so many kings of these races, who are 
figh ting under the conflicting influeaces of the idea of Good and Evil, which will ultimately 
realise the Self, when all conflicte will vanish away, and the One will only remain. Minu- 
chihy literally means “offspring of Manu.. Also cj., my paper “The Neuriz in the 
Shähnāma” published in the | October-December, 1963, issue of The Islamic Review 
(Working, England). 


i r 
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It is ‘binding upon the worldly beings to observe the mendates 
of their kings. As successors of Afridin, all the kings who came 
after him till the-age of Gushtasp (or Darius Hystaspes) followed 
the rules and customs of their ancestors. When 30 years passed 
of the rule of Gushtasp, Zardusht (of Zoroaster) appeared there, 
and brought forward the religion of Gabri (or Paganism). Gushtasp 
adopted his religion and began following it. From the date of 
Afridiin’s ‘ascension to the throne till then, it was 940 years, and 
the Sun moved its direction to the sign- Scorpio. The king ordered 
to intercalate, and on that day of Farwardin the Sun was found to 
locate at the degree of the sign Cancer. The formal ceremony was 
- observed of the day ; and the king ordered to honour the same by. 
making ita New Year Day, for the reason that the sign Cancer 
brings fortune to worldly prosperity. It became easy for every 
husbandman and cultivator to pay their dues to the. royal treasury 
during this time. And it was orderéd that after“ every hundred 
and twenty years intercalation shotild be done, so that the years may 
always remain in their own positions, and the people may be rightly 
aware of hot and cold weather. Accordingly, this rule and custom 
remained as it is, till the time of Alexander of Greece mug was 
called Dhul-Qarnain (or Bi-cornious.?* 

` The same rule and custom continued, and the people also: 
followed the formal law till the days of Ardshir?* Papakan (or Ardshir;. 
theson of Babak), who after preparing a Calendar, made a ceremonial 
observation of the day. He then circulated the royal charter and 
named it the New Year Day. And this same law continued till 
the. days of Noshin rawan,?’ the just. After completing his Aiwdn-i- 
Mada’ in,"* he made a ceremonial observation of the Nauriz, as it 
was the habitual custom, but he did not revise the calendar, saying, 
“Let the Law remain as it is till when the Sun enters the first 
degree of the sign Cancer with automatic information, as it did to 
Gayimarth and Gushtasp.’’ He opined thus and did not - make 
any calendar till it reached the days of the Caliph al-Mamin. 

At the order of the Caliph Mamin, the Rasad (or Astronomical 
Table) was formed ; and the royal mendate was given to observe 
the ceremony of Nauriz every year when the Sun reaches the sign 

35 When Alexander, the Great, conquered Egypi, he was recognized as Jupiter Ammon 


in the Egyptian churches, and his coins were spread around in which h 
peli See p which ba was described with 


6 Skt. rta-kgatra. 
or Naushi rawGn, lit, of immortal] soul. 


38 lit. a palace of cities : a collective name of seven citjes flourishing i j 
EM aet i a shing in the reign of 
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Aries. The Astronomical Table made at the order of Mamin 
(Zich-i-Mamini) was brought to a stand ; and till this day Almanacks 
are prepared according to that Zich. In the days of al-Mutawakkil 
‘Ali Allah,.the Caliph had a trusty minister whose name was 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdul-Malik ; and he informed the Caliph that the 
collection of taxes begins at such a time when any produce does not 
accrue frém the harvest, and it thus only brings sufferings to the 
people. And it was tbe habit of the Persian kings to intercalate 
for making the seasons of the year in proper order and- thus enabling 


‘the people to pay their taxes with less suffering.- At the- order of 


al-Mutawakkil, Calendar was made when the Sun- again entered 
Farwardin from the sign Cancer, and the people were thus released 
of difficulties. This- law and custom continued till the time of 
Khalaf b: Ahmad, the ruler of Siīstān, who again made a calendar, 
which -is now. found to be 16 days different, from then. ` When 
Sultan Mw’inuddin Malik Shah, may God prosper bis celebrity, was 
informed of this discrepancy, at his order Calendar was again 
reformed and the year was brought in order. He brought the 
philosophers of. the age from -Khurasan, and-every instrument that 
is required from the structure of bricks to the royal signet and such 
other things for the Observatory was prepared. . The Nauritz: was 
again brought back to Farwardin. But the world did not ‘allow him 
time and his Calendar remained incomplete. 2 This is the significance 
of Nauriiz as we found recorded in the ancient books and heard of 


-the'sayings of the wise. 


2 Ziji-Malikshāhī, also ascribed to ‘Khayyam {vide. Browne's Lit. History of Persia, 
Vol. II,. p. 255), was prepared during the days of Malikshah at the instance of his mini ster 
Mizamul- mulk i in which the mathematician Khayyam also took active part. 
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THE WORLD OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY. 


Sourn GUHA 


The Hemingway World is essentially a world of“ our time’ and its 
too close relevance makes it difficult for us to determine its features. 
Hemingway’s own life has gone into it for its formation and perhaps in no 
other writer of the twentieth century has so much of personal life been 
transmuted into art as in Hemingway. It seems a paradox that a writer 
who is so objective in his artistic method should be so subjective in the 
choice ‘of the materials of the story. Nor has this paradox been, in any - 
way, resolved by Hemingway himself. . 

Among all the modern novelists, Hemingway, perhaps, was the iai 
reticent, and yet, in a way, the most eloquent about himself. He spread 
himself out in all his main characters, but made very few categorical re- 
marks about himself or about his books. -He was ‘a little detached’,? and 
with his characteristic reserve preferred to remain unknown to his readers, 
as he said to the Old Lady in Death in the Afternoon, ‘Madame, it is always 
a mistake to know an author’.? Call it paradox or what you will—all his 
principal characters are nothing but ‘the projections of his own self in one 
form or another. “People in a novel”, he wrote in the same book, “must 
be projected from the writer’s assimilated experience, from his knowledge, 
from his head, from his heart and- from all there is of him”.* Perhaps 
in no novelist are his own words more truly verified than are these of Ernest 
Hemingway. He has projected himself entirely in his characters. And 
to know and understand them is but to know and appreciate Hemingway 
himself and his world. One cannot help wondering at the fact that a- 
writer who has given himself out in such profusion should refrain—ex- 
cepting in a few casual remarks here and there—from giving us any subs- 
tantial information about his own life and books. The reason, as we have 
already pointed out, may be found in his detachment, in his distaste for 
publicity. He was a very lonely man with a vast store of experience and 
was taciturn by nature. When other people jabbered endlessly in Gertrude 
Stein’s salon at Paris, Hemingway would just sit in a corner and view the 
whole scene with objective detachment. He wrote simply because he 
could not help it. “If I do not write a certain amount”, he said in Green 
Hills of Africa, “I do not enjoy the rest of my life’.* Writing was a part 


1. In one of the most characteristic of Hemingway’s short stories, In Another 
Country, the hero, a war invalid closely resembling, Hemingway, described himself 
and his little company in the following words: “We were all a little detached, and 
there was nothing that held us together except. that we met every afternoon at the 
. hospital.” 

2. - Death in ihe Afternoon, Jonathan Cape, London, page 139. 
3. Ibid., pages 182-183. E : 
4, Green Hills of A frica, Scribner’s Edition, page 31, i i = 
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of his life. He did not care for the reviewing hack, ‘wordy, sentimental 
bastards” as he called them indignantly. Unlike many other modern 
novelists, he had little academic training ; he had no intellectual or aesthetio 
pretensions ; he had formulated no theory of art to be illustrated in his 
works. And perhaps when other artists were troubling themselves with 
the profound problems of life and art, Hemingway | was then in Spain, un- 
concerned with such problems, learning and enjoying ‘the art of bull- fighting. 

There was something of the tremendous vitality around the man. Life 
offered to him only occasions of physical intensity; and he wanted to 


capture this intensity, like the characters of his novel, as much as he-could . 


within the narrow limits of his mundane life. 

Some knowledge of Hemingway’s personal life is a necessary pre- 
requisite to gaining admittance into his world. The cycle of violence- 
pain-death which constitutes the Hemingway World, owes its origin to 
his colourful life. Hemingway’s life was extraordinarily eventful, more 
so when we consider the average lives of so many men of letters. The 
list of. his major’ injuries was engugh to form a legend ; and, in fact, it did 
form one, as Hemningway the ‘tough guy’ with his code of courage, reckless- 
ness and stoicism. Time and again, he came in close contact with death. 
Not more than seven years before he died, i.c., in January 1, 1954, he and 
his wife were involved in two air crashes in East Africa and very narrowly 
escaped death; they crashed in bush country near Unchison Falls, escaped, 
boarded a search plane and crashed again. They had to lie wounded for 
three. days in the jungle before they were finally rescued. . Hemingway 
had to join company with the privileged few in reading his own obituary. 

But the most harrowing experience of death Hemingway acquired 
some thirty-six years earlier, only two weeks before his nineteenth birth- 
day. It was on the night of July 8th, 1918—that fatal night when he 
was terribly wounded from a shell-burst on, the northern Italian Front. 
He was with three Italian soldiers at the time, all three of whom died. 
Hemingway was himself all but given up for dead—237 fragments of the 
‘Minnie’ shell- were extracted from one leg alone, “I died then”, ‘as he 


was reported to have said about his own injury, “I felt my soul or some: 


thing coming right out of my body,. like you’d pull a silk handkerchief 
out of a pocket by one corner. It flew around and then came back and 
went in again and I wasn’t dead any more”. 

This experience of facing death left such a profound impress on him 
that it was to appear as the central theme of his work. It was this death- 
consciousness that haunted him again.and again all through his life and 


5. One recalls the similar experience that Tenente Henry underwent when 
he was blown out by a shell-burst. “I tried to breathe but my breath would not come 
and I felt myself rush bodily out of myself and out and out and out and all the time 
bodily in the'wind. I went out swiftly, all-of myself and I knew that I was dead and 
that it had all been a mistake to.think you just died. Then I floated, and instead of 
going on I felt myself slide back: I breathed and I was back.” 

Mev > (A Farewell to Arms, page 59). 


A 
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played quite a considerable part in shaven his outlook on. life and Htera: 
ture. Philip Young has stressed the point as to how Hemingway's code 
of violence was a necessity with him, how it relieved him of the shock of 
the wound, how it was in the nature of things that he should come to recall 
the traumatic shock again and 4 again. An artist achieves his own catharsis 
in his creation. Goethe felt ‘eased and clearer’ in mind by writing The 
Sorrows of Young Werther.? The book, providing an outlet for his emotion, 
relieved him of the burden of his frustrated love. Similarly in the works 
of Hemingway, we have the pene of purgation for his experience of 
violence and ‘death’. 

There is nothing surprising if such a writer turns to an unwarped 
primal world. His thorough-going experiences of the savagery of war _ 
made him reject idealism altogether, and symbolic death severed his con- 
nection with the conventional values of civilization. He is placed at once 
at the centre of the ‘lost generation’—a generation spiritually bankrupt. 
The recipe that Hemingway seems to suggest for the Waste Landers is 
frank intensity of living. That is the only thing that we are entitled to 
have access to after the devastations~of war. This. mode of living is 
somewhat decadent. It is not a thing conducive to good health and good 
ethical norm. It is something morbid. “Otr bodies all wear out in some 
way and we die”, Hemingway wrote in Death in the Afternoon, “and I 
would rather have a palate that will give me the pleasure of enjoying com» 
pletely 4 chateau Margaux or a Haut Brion, even though excess indulged 
in the acquiring of it have brought a liver that will not allow me to drink 
Richebourg, Corton... ...28 Indeed, Hemingway’s absorption in the 
enjoyment of this frank intensity of living was so deep that he would risk 
everything for it. Something of a desperate urge hangs around his vitality. 
As Ivan Kashkeen, one of the most perceptive critics of Hemingway, so 
admirably puts it: “...... it became all the more clear that his vigor 
is the aimless vigor of a man trying in vain not to think, that his virility 
is the aimless virility of a despair, that Hemingway all the more inexorably 
seizes upon the temptation of death, that again and again he writes only 
of the end—the end of relationship, the ond of life, the end of hope and 
everything.” ? 

From first to last, Hemingway’s world is overshadowed -by the omni.. 
presence of death. Death hangs a final curtain over everything. And 
this awareness of a definite finiteness of all our energy and earnestness 
of all our efforts and endeavours, added a stringent pathos to Hemingway's 
own nature and to all his characters. His characters are a group of dis- 
illusioned people, who eagerly search for values of life, “and, having nothing: 


6. Ernest Hemingway : Philip Young. - 

7. Goethe’s Autobiography. 

8. Death in the Afternoon: page 18. 

9. Ernest Hemingway: A a of Craftsmanship: Iven Kechkoon, Intere 
national Literature (U.S.S.R.), No. 5, 1945, “Pages 76-108. 
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to Btick to, turn’ only to a whóle-hearted acceptance of primal emotions. 
Nick “Adams, ‘Jake Barnes, Frederick .Henry, Harry Morgan, ‘Colonel 
Cantwell and ` numérous others form a select coterie ; they enjoy bull: 
fighting, love women, “drink heavily, take delight in hunting and fishing, 
play cards and so on. They indulge in a.tich sense-endowment and this 


. endowment works upon them as a kind of opiate. “I don’t want to think 


about the war. I’m through with it’—as Lieutenant Henry pathetically 


confessed to his beloved Catherine,’° and in order to escape from his bitter- 


experience: of war, he led a rich sensuous life: But the final defeat was 
there. The very sense of frustration was inherent in’ this endowment and 
Henry was to confront again the sordid - reality of the outside world. 
Catherine hated death; but alas; she was not given any choice; she 
had to accept it. And all that Henry had got to do was to walk ‘back to 
the hotel in the rain’; death is an inevitable destiny and “all stories, con- 
tinued far enough,” said Hemingway to the Old Lady in Death in the After- 
noon, “and in death, and he is no true story teller who will hide that. ‘from 
you.” - And so. Catherine died at childbirth, so -belis tolled for Robem 
J ordan, so wounded Harry Morgan lay dying in the ‘Queen Conch’, so old 
Manuel, , depleted of strength and vigour, met his doom from a bull which 
proved too powerful for him. Tn fact, all his stories end either in death or 
in failure. And the unsuccessful attempt of the old Cuban fisherman to 
capture a huge marlin really represents this tragic catastrophe of mankind. 
“Life is something”, wrote: Hemingway | in. Deathin the Afternoon, “that 
comes before death. n2 And it is this view of life that gave a stoical flavour 
to his own pleasures and enjoyments and also to those of his characters. 
‘The spiritual disquietude, the loss of old faiths and values, an unrest 
both physical and mental; and all those things which characterize the post- 
war generation find the most poignant expression in Hemingway’ s writings. 
“Hemingway’s world”, writes Philip Young, “is one in which things do 
not grow and bear fruit, but explode, break, decompose or are eaten away.”}* 
The persistent factors in it are violence, sex, sport, drink. If these are 
all “opiums”.'* they do not hide Hemingway protagonists from seeing 
the: ultimate truth, ‘the absolute, ,Teality’, as Robert Jordan calls it. All 
that Harry felt in The Snows of Kilimanjaro was ‘a great tiredness and 
anger, that this was the end of it’—the end of his long vagabondage, the 


end of-his voluptuousness, the end of everything. The cycle of violence- l 
pain-death to which I have referred previously bears out the practical 
illustration in this story. At first violence came in the shape of a scratch. 


ort the leg. Then started the gangrene and, together with it, sharp pain. 
_ Aftera while the: pain was gone, and death gradually overpowered the man. 


10. A Farewell to Arms, page 327. 
ll, Death in the Afternoon, page 119. : 

42. Ibid., page 251. - - 

SESIR Ernest Hemingibay : Philip Foong, G. Boll and Sons, Lid. London 1952... 
14. The eens the Nun and, the Radio, ` 
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If one reads the story closely, one cannot miss ‘the operation of-this cycle. 
in the fate of Harry. He revolved in this eternal chain without any means 
of escape. Still he did not give way. to resignation. He knew that death 
was coming; but he asked it'td ‘go away’. Lying in the cot, he visualized 
his whole past life, as if in a flash-back, and he felt a wistful longing to go 
back to bygone days. To the end he gave a fighting resistance to death. 
And it is this fighting side of man’s nature that comes out most prominent 
in the Hemingway world. “I will show him what a man can do and what 
a man endures” —the Old Man says to the fish. This honest code of courage 
and endurance saves the Hemingway world from degenerating into a hollow 
den. Otherwise we would have the impression of being shut up in a narrow, 
half-dark room. ‘It is this that adds to his dark vision an alleviating touch, . 
The world offers frustration and disillusionment for everybody. Still man 
can stick to a level of Promethean valour, endurance, and dignity. And | 
thereby he transcends its limitations. There is always a scope for caching 
great tragic heights. . | 
The first reactions of the reader to the Hemingway. World are ‘those 
of horror and repulsion. Bull- fighters gored to the point of death ; ; Soldiers ` 
and expatriates eaten up with boredom, disease and other maladies - ; men 
and women given up to the pleasure of the senses, without any definite’ 
-purpose in their lives—and even when they have any, not leading up to 
anything substantial; gangsters and perverts ;. maniacs and bohemians.; 
these are the recurrent figures in the Hemingway World. . Alfred Kazin ` 
called it “a world so brilliant in its sickness”.15_ It is a world where ‘one 
doesn’t mind the blood’, where dying is pretty easy,. where everything 
‘is merged into a frail, ethereal essence of nothingness. We are horrified 
by a vision which presents life inraw. Being nurtured by the sophisticated 
civilization, we cannot at first accustom ourselves to any code of primitivism. 
‘Even D. H. Lawrence, one of the greatest priniitivists on ‘earth, had to 
face the misfortune of a hostile reading public. Hemingway’s code of 
personal conduct led him to create a world which could hardly be desired 
to live‘in. We are nauseated by it. Hence, .comes the feeling of revulsion, 
We do not like it, ‘We would give everything not to have our place in it, 
Nonetheléss, we live in it. The irony lies there. To quote Young again : | 





OE iais if we choose to look back: over our-time, what essential 
facts can we stack against the facts of violence, evil, and death ? 

-< We remember countless ‘minor’ wars, and tivo. tremendous ones, 
and prepare for the day when we may be engaged in a holocaust 
beyond which we cannot see anything. We -may argue -against 
Hemingway’s world, but we should "not find it easy to prove that it 
is not the world we have been living in.” '* 


15. On Native Grounds: Alfred Kazin. © 
16, Ernest Hemingway : Philip Young. 
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As one eaters deeper and deeper into Hemingway’s world, one finds 
that within its rough periphery, there lies, at.the core of it, a basio pre- 
occupation of mankind, namely how to learn and enjoy the art of living. 
“All I wanted to know”, says the hero of. The Sun Also Rises, “was how 
to live in (the world). May be if you found out how to live in it you learned 
from that what it was all about”.!” This problem—how to live in it~ 
has been troubling mankind from time immemorial. Hemingway’s own 
scale of values is offered in dealing with this problem. This scale is some- 
thing unique by itself. If we consider Hemingway’s stand on morality, 

' we will find that it is his own measuring rod of perfection : “What is moral 
is what you feel good after and what is immoral is what you feel bad 
` after.” Judged from this standpoint, Hemingway gives us the most com- 
prehensive world. For he always felt good after a bull-fight, after a boxing 
bout, after trout-fishing—in fact, after any indulgence of masculine volup- 
tuousness, And he always felt bad after a highly stylized intellectual 
discussion. In Death in the Afternoon, in Green Hills of Africa, and in A 
Moveable Feast,\8, Hemingway expresses his aversion to intellectualism of 
any kind. He’ believed in the good things of life, and if they are to be 
„enjoyed, they must be enjoyed intensely. The fabric of his universe ex- 
“eludes the possibility of a mediocre or an average level of existence. And 
this fabric is woven by the author’s own personal experience. The close 
‘relation between Hemingway’s life and art can hardly be over-emphasized. 
Both are marked by what Fitzerald would call ‘ a heightened sensitivity 
to the promises of life.’!® 


_. Onthe 2nd July, 1961, Hemingway died of a bullet shot, while cleaning 
` a gun—a violent death indeed; and what more fitting end could one con- 
ceive of a man who himself preferred violent death all through his life? 


-t n... One of the simplest things of all and the most fundamental”, 


wrote Hemingway in Death in the Afternoon, “is violent death”. The way 
he died is a mystery. Did he kill himself or was it simply an accident ? 
Was he terribly in need of ‘a clean, well-lighted place’; and finding none 
committed suicide; or was it simply an unexpected casualty ?- These 
“questions will never be answered and will ever remain a problem for the 
“Hemingway reader. With him ended an epoch, of course not with ‘a 
whimper’, but ‘with a bingi 

17. The Sun Also Rises, page 56. =- 

18. There is an interesting passage in A Moveable Feast where Hemingway 
savagely turns off ‘a-tall.fat young man with spectacles’ who comes to talk ‘about 


writing’. 
E The Great Gatsby : F. Scott Fitzerald. 
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A mixed economy is one in which economic activities are performed 
by two sectors—private and public. In the private sector business is 
carried on and industrial activity undertaken by individuals or groups of 
individuals whose aim is to earn profits. In the public sector economic 
activity is the concern of the government of the country. The govern- 
ment carries on trade and industrial activity for the economic welfare of 
the people. In industrially advanced countries public investment or govern- 
ment expenditure asstimes importance as it provides some services like 
medical aid, education, provision in old age, etc. In backward countries 
public investment is of very great importance for implementing schemes 
for economic development. In industrially advanced countries as well as 
in under-developed countries the government has, therefore, an important 
function to perform in the economic sphere. . And except in communist 
countries where economic enterprise isthe concern of the state only, the 
government in every country performs some very important economic 
functions side by side with a private sector. In the Scandinavian countries 
where living standards are very high, the government plays a very important 
role in the economic domain. Even in highly industrialized and capitalist 
‘countries like America and England the economic activity of the govern- 
ment is becoming more and more important day by day. And in the 
under-developed countries of the world investments on a large scale are 
being undertaken by the governments of these countries for developing 
their economies through economic planning. 

In a mixed economy the merits of capitalism are sought. to be com- 
bined with the advantages of socialism while the disadvantages of both 
capitalism and socialism are sought to be done away with. Capitalism 


is not without merits. It makes possible the full utilization of private l 


initiative and enterprise for the development of productive resources and 
the production of goods and services. Under capitalism efficiency is pro- 
moted through competition among entrepreneurs. And capitalism has made 
for rapid advances in science and technology. The advantages of socialism 
are that it ensures an equitable distribution of income and wealth, guarantees 
employment and fair wages for every worker and promotes the welfare 
of the common people. In. a mixed economy efforts are made to retain 
all these advantages of capitalism and socialism while the evils of capitalism 
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like the exploitation of the consumer and the worker and concentrations 
of economic power in a few hands and the disadvantages of socialism like 
too much regimentation and the loss of liberty are eliminated as far as 
possible. In the under-developed countries- of the world both private 
enterprise and public investment have important roles in the economic 
progress of these countries. ‘There is need for an expanding public sector 
and increased investment sity? in the private sector. 


Need for Public Investment 


For the economic development of a-backward country the need for — 


' a public sector is imperative. ‘The reasons are not far to seek. 
First: of all, if the economy is left to private enterprise, the -develop- 
“ment of the economy will be lop- sided. The private sector is interested 
in those investments which yield profits quickly. It cannot-be expected 
to plan a balanced and all-round -development -of the economy. 

- Secondly, the ptivate sector is guided by the profit motive and hence 


it will undertake, investments with a view to’ maximizing profits. The. 


interests ofthe ‘common man can never be the concern of the private 
sector. But the public sector which is guided by considerations -of social 
-gain will always make endeavours to promote one economic well- being 
-of the people. 

Thirdly, the private sëctor. may be saalta or unable to spend funds 
in large amounts for undertaking certain investments which are vital ‘to 
economic development. For the industrialization of a backward country 


‘an industrial base consisting of heavy and basic industries has’ 


_ to be set up. Overhead capital—social- and’ economic—consisting of rail- 


roads, bridges, ‘ports, ‘power -stations, ‘engineering ‘colleges, hospitals, ete:,. 


has to be built. These tasks will have to be accomplished by the public 
“sector as the private sector is not likely to be in a position to undertake 
investments for the purpose. a 


And lastly, an important objective of economic planning in under: 
developed countries is to reduce inequalities of income and wealth and 
‘through public investment on a large scale this objective can bë achieved 
`> toa considerable extent. Through development planning efforts have to be 
made to promote. the economic welfare of the people not only by increasing 
the national income but also by onearing an. teguitable distribution of in- 
- come and wealth. 


“Private omie Pace importance ; 

The importance of the private sector. lies in the fact ihat its entre- 
preneurial activity over long periods gives it valuable experience which ‘it 
can utilize for the. efficient management of indusiry. It cannot be denied 
that -in most under-developed countries the private sector is much- more 
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efficient than the sable sector. This cis “sit to say that publie under- 
takings are always inefficient. Such undertakings have had a late start 
and are- faced with initial difficulties and setbacks. It will take quite 
some time for these undertakings to reach a high-level of efficiency. And 
private enterprise which has a fairly high standard of efficiency will have 
to play an important role. in the task of economic development. 

Moreover, private initiative and enterprise must be given full scope 
for making contributions to development activity. In the industrially 
advanced. capitalist countries of the West it is through individual initiative 
that economic progress has been. possible. In backward countries too. 
individual initiative and enterprise can be an important. factor in economic 
development. 

Furthermore, private enterprise assumes TEEN -because of the 
faot that the public sector is not in a position to undertake economie acti- 
vities on an enormous scale so that private enterprise becomes insignificant. 
The public sector has neither the experience nor the personnel required 
for taking upon itself the task of management of all the important trading 
concerns. and industrial units in the country. The. public sector has to 
proceed gradually and on the basis of experience gathered. And it may. 
not be necessary for the public sector to proceed beyond a certain limit. 
Private enterprise will, therefore, not become altogether unimportant in 
developing countries. On the contrary, by increasing investments the 


private sector can make important contributions to, economic $ Progress, 
* * 


In a mixed economy some: sonia are, however, bound to arise. 
In under-developed countries where economié development is ‘attempted 
through centralized planning such problems haye to be encountered and’. 
solved as far as practicable. © ` 7 i 

` The first problem has to dó with objectives. As has alreády been - 
pointed out, the private sector aims at maximizing profits while soċial gain 
is the objective of the public sector. The two sectors in a mixed economy 
are thus guided by two different objectives which conflict with each other. 
In one case the objective ’i is to earn huge profits.as quickly as possible and 
in the other it is to improve substantially the living standards of the masses. 
The private and the public sectors are, therefore, at cross purposes. 

A second problem may arise if as a result of public investment private 
investment declines. Private investment may not actually decline. It 
may increase, but the increase may be small compared to the needs of the 
economy. Private investment will be adversely affected if businessmen . 
and industrialists have a fear that the public sector is competing with 
the private’ sector. And -increasing economic activities by the govern- 
ment may also discourage private foreign investment which is of vital 
importance in the early stages of economic development. There is, how- 
ever, no reason why there should be meaningless competition between 
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the government sector and the private sector. The aim of economic policy 
is to increase the national income through increased investments on a big 
scale and both sectors of the economy have to expand. Moreover, public 
investment is likely to increase private investment by creating a demand 
for various raw materials and services required in public investment pro- 
jects and also by making the business outlook cheerful. The private and 
the public sectors can, therefore, work in co-operation with each other. 
The third problem of a mixed economy is that the public sector may 
find that it cannot function smoothly because of difficulties created by the 


private sector. When the private sector finds that its profits fall and its 


opportunities are reduced as a result of public investment on a big scale 
and regulation of private enterprise by the government, it may try to render 
ineffective the economic measures of the government. In a developing 
country the need for price control may arise. But when the prices of some 
commodities are fixed by the government, the stocks of the commodities 
may disappear from the market. When the government takes a decision 
to ensure the, payment of minimum wages, industrialists may react by 
retrenching workers and restricting output. And the private sector may 
not extend co-operation to the government in executing development 
schemes. In an under-developed country where the private sector is very 
large and strong the government will find it very difficult to enforce its 
economic measures. 

In an under-developed country with a mixed economy the need for 
co-operation between the government and private enterprise has to be 
underlined. If the necessary co-operation is lacking, the economy will 
be, faced with frictions and difficulties which will prove to be obstacles to 
planned economic development. It is, however, difficult to ensure co- 
operation between the public sector and private enterprise. Attempts at 
co-operation may be made by making joint ventures. The government 
may utilize the services of experienced personnel of the private sector for 
_ the inanagement of public undertakings. Consultations between the 

‘government and businessmen and industrialists may also be held from 
time to time for coming to important policy decisions. But how far co- 
operation from the private sector will be forthcoming will depend on its 
willingness to work under the general guidance of the state. 

What is, however, of overriding importance is the effective control 
of private enterprise by the government. It is difficult to regulate and 
. control a strong and large private sector. But the success of centralized 
- planning depends ‘very much on how far the economy can be controlled 
‘ and regulated by the state. For effective control of private enterprise the 

government can nationalize some key industries or exercise absolute control 
over them. And for executing economic policy effectively the adminis- 
‘ tration has to be made strong and incorruptible. _ 
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THE SUPREME COURT—BRITISH INDIAN 
JUDICIARY 


Suxumar Banensze, M.A., W.B.J.ES., 
Lecturer, Taki Government College 


The ‘charter granted. by William III in 1698 became the foundation of 
the United Company, which was subsequently called the East India Company. 
By it, the company were vested with the government of all their forts, 
factories, and plantations, the sovereign power being reserved for the crown. 
Courts of judicature were also established as before, but nothing was then 
said about a power of legislation. In George I’s Charter of 1726, which 
also established the Mayor’s Courts, the Governors and Councils - of the 
three presidencies were vested with the power ‘to make, constitute, and 
ordain bye-laws, rules, and ordinances for the good government and regula- 
tion of the several corporations hereby created, and of the inhabitants of 
the severál towns, places, and factories aforesaid respectively, and toi impose 
reasonable pains and penalties upon all persons offending against the same 
or any of the,” Such laws and penalties were to be agreeable- to reasons, ` 
and not contrary to the laws and statutes of England. They -were not to 
have any force or effect until the same had been approved and confirmed 
by order in Writing of the Court of Directors, And: then the charter pro- 


ceeded’: “We do hereby ordain and declare that none of the Corporations. 


hereby created shall have a power or authority to make any bye-laws, 
rules and ordinances whatsoever other than such rules as they are respectively 
by thesep resents empowered to make.” The Charter of 1753 gave a similar 
power omitting the passage quoted. ’ 

The grant of Dewanny was accompanied by an imperial confirmation 
of all the territories previously held by the East India Company under grants 
from the ‘Emperor. The Nizamat or administration of criminal justice 


was left in the hands of the Nawab, who received for its support and his -own 7 


maintenance an annual grant of 53 lakhs of rupees. He thus recognised 
his dependence, and although the Nizamat remained in his hands, it was, 
or at anytime might be exercised under the control of the Company. The 
Company thus became responsiblé for the collection of the revenue and. 
directly or indirectly for the duea dministrationof civil and criminal justice, 
‘Nevertheless for a period of six years the latter duty wag as a 


heavy and unproductive burden.left in the hands of the Nawab ; the criminal 


part belonging to the Nazim or military governor ;t he Civil to the Dewan 
or fiscal governor” (Mill’s History of India, Vol. ITI, p. 363). The result 
was that for a time the course of justice was suspended. And‘ ‘under the 
meient government” says Mr. Mill, “the English as well as other European 
6—2130P—VIII ` ; 
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Settlers, instead of demanding payment from a reluctant debtor through 
the courts of law, seized his person and confined it till satisfaction was 
_ obtained.” “But the administration for the most part of the revetiues, and 
still more of civil justice, was conducted through native agency tillt he 
year 1772. The country in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, of Burdwan, 
Midnapur and Chittagong was under the superintendence of the Company’s 
European servants. It is doubtful whether the Europeans at that time 
possesseds ufficient knowledge of the civil institutions and the interior state 
of the country to qualify them for the trust. Mohamed Reza Khan was 
the Dewan at. Murshidabad, and Shital Ray at Patna; and they had till 
1769 almost exclusive direction of all details relative to the settlement and 
collections of the districts in Bengal and Bihar, and therefore of the adminis- 
tration of civil justice, under the Superintendenco at their respective head- 
quarters of a European Resident. 

With regard to criminal justice, that also was left in. the hands of 
native authorities, subject: to the occasional control of. the supervisor and 
councils. - Mahomedan Criminal Law was in force throughout the country, 
administered by Mahomedan Courts. At first but little alteration was 
made in the existing system. The same law was continued in force, and 
the same tribunals were charged with its administration. The utter in- 
efficiency of this system to ensure protection to life and property soon became 
manifest, It was possible for the English at once to assume the duty of 
administering criminal justice themselves, and the native courts were with- 
out any authority. A severe famine which raged in Bengal in 1770 led 
indirectly to a change of policy. In 1771 the Directors declared their reso- 
lation “to standforth as Dewan and by the agency of the Company’s servants 
to take upon themselves the entire care and management oft he revenues” 
(communicated in their letter to the President and Council at Fort William, 
dated the 28th August, 1771, Sec. Harington’s Analysis, p. 8). This in- 
volved the entire remodelling of rights of property in the soil and the assump 
tion of the administration of justice. It expressed the policy which had- 
already been determined upon, viz., to abandon the governmént through 
the Nawab’s hierarchy of officials subject to English supervision, and to 
‘transfer to the Company’s servants the direct discharge of the duties cf 
administration. 

The next event was that Warren Hastings was E from Madras .. 
to the Governorship of Bengal, where he landed early in 1772. The office 
of Naib Dewan was abolished, and the efficient administration of the internal 
government was at last undertaken by British agency. Immédiate measures - 
‘were taken for the regular distribution of justice. A Committee of cireui” 
was appointed, the report of which was drawn up by Warren Hastingst. - 
Tt drew attention to the inefficiency to the Mohammédan Law Courts then 
existing,, and proposed aplan which was immediately adopted by the govern- 
ment, under ‘which Mofussil Dewani Ádawlats, or "Provincial Courts of Civil- 
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-juSice were established in each district. And with reference to cirminal 
jurisdiction, the Mohammedan Law and Mohammedan Officers of justice 
were continued; but the whole plan was changed. A Court of Criminal 
judicature was established in each district, called a Faujdaree Adawlat. 
In it a Kazeo and Mooftee sat to hold trials for all criminal offences (see 
Preamble to Regulation IX of 1793). .The English Collectors of revenue 
were directed to superintendent the proceedings of those Courts, to see 
that the necessary witnesses were summoned and examined; and that 
the decisions passed were fair and impartial. The Faujdaree Adawlats 
were placed under the Control of a Sudder Nizamat Adawlat established 
at Moorshedabad. It was presided over by a Darogah appointed by the 
Nazim. A Chief Kazee, a Chief Mooftee and three Maulavies sat to assist 
him. An English Committee of Revenue was at first placed at Moorshedabad 
to control the proceedings of the Court, in order to prevent the perversion 
of the Courts of justice. The Court, however, was shortly after its establish- 
ment on its new basis removed to Calcutta. In 1775 the Court was removed 
back again to Moorshedabad, where it remained for fifteen years, the Nazim 
having the entire control over the department of criminal justice. Besides 
theCriminal Court of Appeal, a Sudder Dewani Adawlat was also established, 
and like the Criminal Court, presided over by the President and Mathers 
of Council, assisted by Native Officers, 

This was the general character of the scheme devised by the Govern- 
ment of Warren Hastings. ‘The adoption of the policy indicated by that 
scheme, and the assumption of the direct responsibility of government in 
like of a mere plan of partial supervision of the Nawab’s officers, has some- 
times been called a dissolution of the double governmentinstituted by Lord 
Clive. That is one way of regarding it, but on the other hand, the adminis- 
tration of justice was carried on in the name of the Nawab and by his officers 
or the next eighteen years, during fifteen of which the Chief Court or Criminal 
Appeal was stationed at Moorshedabad under his immediate control. Warren. 
Hastings had as little intention as to dissolve, as Lord Clive to found, a 
double government. Both of these statesmen recognised that all real authority 
was vested in the Company. Muhammedan Law, Law Officers and Revenue 
Officials were retained, but were gradually replaced by the Company Regula- 
tions and servants. The decisive step of bringing Hastings to Calcutta, 
and of standing for as Dewan both of which measures. proceeded from the 
Directors, may have been stimulated by a knowledge of what was passing 
in thé public mind at Home. A variety of circumstances had tended to 
draw the attention of the ‘English public to the state of Indian affairs. The ` 
general unpopularity of the returned servants of the Company, their wealth, . 
and ostentation, attracted attention, and induced the public mind to believe. 
that the sudden creation of this wealthy class was due to great crimesand 
great oppression. The strong prejudices thus excited served to strengthen - 
the hands of a few English statesmen, amongst them conspicuously Hdmund — 
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Burke who had been roused by the tales of cruelty and oppression whésh 2 
had reached the public ear arid who determined to bring the authority of 
Parliament into action to restrain the excesses of their countrymen abroad. 

In 1769 the East India Company, disappointed witht heir expectations of 
profit, had resolved to send three supervisors to India to control and if 
necessary to supersede the authority of the President in Council. But 
every attempt to evade the rights of the Crown, public opinion was gradually `+ 
requising strength, and a Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons 
was appointed in 1772 to carry out.the general demand for investigation. 
As the: result thereof, the Company was prevented from sending ovt the 
supervisors. Another apparent result was the rejection of a Bill brought 
into the House of Commons by Mr. Sullivan for the due administration 
of justice in Bengal. Sullivan was the. Deputy Chairman, of the Company, 
and the celebrated rival and antagonist of Lord Clive on the Board of 
Directors. According to its provisions a new Court was to have been estab- 
lished i in Bengal, tthe judges to be appointed by the Company, and all christian > 

` persons: were to. have been subject to its jurisdiction, and to have been > 
` exempted from the Courts of the Nawab.. This project, which would have 

l concentrated all judicial power in the hands of the Company, failed. , 

7 O The -English Government appeared by this time to have determined to. 

interfere directly with the authority of the Company, and to assume the 

exercise of the sovereign. power which had been conceded by the Moghul 

With reference to the, administration of justice, they were strengthened 

in théir determination by the result . of their enquiries. For the 

Committes of Secrecy. (Harington’ s Analysis, ‘Vol. I; p. 27) previously . 

alluded to reported i in 1773, with reference to Courts of Justice which had: 
been established by the Muhammedan Government i in Bengal, that ‘so far 

- as they were able to judge from all the” information laid before them, the 
subjects of ‘the Mughal ‘Empire in that province derived little protection 
or security from any of these courts, and then in general, though forms of 
judicature were established and preserved, the despotic principles ‘of the 
government rendered them the instruments of power rather than of justice ; 
not only unavailing to protéct the people, but often. the means, of the most 
grievous oppressions under the ‘cloak of. the judicial character.” 

' + Thus accordingly in the same year, an important Act of Parliament 
was passed “for establishing certain regulations for, the better management , 
of the affairs of the East India Company, as well in India as in Europe”, : 
which has been commonly called the Regulating Act (13 Geo. III, c. 63). 
It recited the Charter which established the Mayor’s Courts,‘ which said 
Charter does not sufficiently provide for the administration of justice in such 
manner as the state and condition of the Company’s Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal doand must require’. Onesu bject with which the Statute. 
dealt was the constitution of the Governor General’s Council. It provided that ` 

‘the Government of Bengal should consist of a Govenor Genral and four Coun- 
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cillorsa majority to decide and that the Presidents and Councils of Madras 
-and:‘Bombay should be subordinate to the Governer General and Council 
of Bengal who were thereby constituted the Supreme Government of India, 
subject to the Court of Directors in England.. 
The author of the Regulating Act had been called upon to bee and 
to provide remedial measures for..a ‘very complex and. difficult situation. 
The acquisition of territorial revenues had completely changed the character- 
of the Company and brought the question of sovereignty ; on the other 
hand, it had opened to the company’s servants in India wide opportunities 
of personal profit and aggrandisement, which were being utilised in the most . 
unscrupulous and nefarious ways. Therefore there is no doubt that the 
situation demanded drastic changes. The Regulating Act sought to settle, 
among other points, three important questions: firstly, the right of the 
Company to the territorial of revenues, or in other words, the fundamental 
question of sovereignty; secondly, the provision for the Company of a 
constitution both in England and India more in consonance with its changed 
character and wider responsibilities; and thirdly, the creation of some 
effective checks which would put an end, once for all, to the malpractices of 
the Company’s servants. James Stephen says, “the policy of Parliament 
was to assert the right of the King of England. and to establish in India 
institution by which those rights might be maintained.” In James Stephen’s 
view (Stephen—The story of Nundcomer and theImpeachment of Sir Elijah 
Impey, Vols. I and II) this displayed itself in the obscurity of the language 
of the Act about British subjects and also with regard to the relation be- 
tween the Council and the Court. But the right of the Government had 
already been asserted and the object of the Regulating Act might not at 
all have been what James Stephen thinks: it to be. Firminger points out: 
“the policy of the Regulating Act was to iniprove the existing administration 
carried on ‘by the Company in Bengal, and not to provide a new Bengal 
Government” (Firminger—Introduction to the Fifth Report, P.ce. viii). 
We should come tothe question of malpractices of the Company’s servants, 
Thea cceptance ‘of presents pecuniary or otherwise, as also private trades, is - 
prohibited: by sections 23 and 24. Section 26 lays down: ‘‘That every. 
such present or reward, end all such dealing by way of commerceshall be, 
deemed and construed to have been received, and done, for the recovery. 
of, the full value of such present or gift, or‘ profits of such trade, together 
with interest at the rate of £ 5 per centum per annum”. . Section 27 mory 
specifically deals with the question of inland private trade which is entirele 
forbidden, so far as the collectors, supervisors, or any other of His Majesty’s 
subjects, employed in the administration of justice, or their agents or servants ` 
are concerned. But the most important of all was the institution of the- 
Supreme Court which: was to have jurisdiction over all British subjects 
resident in the three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and all persons 
directly or indirectly in the service of the Company, and which was not to be., 
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“a court ‘composed of Company’s servants, removable by Company's 


servants’, but “a court of King’s judges and professional men of the lawe. 
_It cannot. be said that the measures discussed above were inadequate : 


to meet the situation for which they’ were" devised, but their effects were 
marred by the defects of drafting both of the Act and the Charter. These 
difficulties might have been minimised by a spirit of reasonable restraint 


and . honourable compromise, but the personnel .chosen to. represent the. 


Council, as well as the Court, made that, more or less, impossible, and a 
gcene of tension and bitterness ensued, which has hardly any parallel in 
the whole history of the British in India. The aftermath of the Regulating 
Act manifested itself in three distinct conflicts: the conflict within the 
Council; the conflict between the. Governor-General and Council; and the 
conflict between the Court and the Council. But here we are only con-- 
cerned with the last TER which Primarily arose. on the question of juris- 


diction. 


the Charter of George II “does not sufficiently provide for the due adminis- 
tration of justice, insuch manner as the state and condition of the Comipany’s 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, so long as the said Company shall 


remain in-the possession of the territorial acquisitions,......do and must . 


require’. The main reason for the establishment of the Supreme Court 
was, therefore, the change effected in its character by the acquisition of 
territorial revenues on the part of the Company. This is important to 
remember, because the extent of the Court’s right of interfererice with regard 
to the revenue administration of the Company became the. principal bon 
of contention between the Court and Council. We are here concerned withe 
the quarrel as it actually. happened and in that connection several points 
demand special attention. It has been said that the Court was empowered 
to exercise jurisdiction over all persons directly or indirectly in the service 
of the Company or any of His Majesty’s subjects. The intention is obvious. 
The servants of the Company were to be checked in their career of rapine 


and plunder and as in the past the banyans and gomasthas of the European. 


servants of the Company had almost always played a very important part 
in the nefarious activities of their masters, they too were made subject to 
the, jurisdiction of: the Court. But the expression “directly or indirectly 
in‘the service of the Company” was vague inthe extreme and was bound to 
lead to different interpretations. In the Patna case the Court decided that 
‘a farmer who rents the revenues for a stipulated price which he is to pay to 


Government......is, within the Act of Parliament and the Charter, l 


subject to the jurisdiction of the Court, as being a person employed by, or 
ditectly or indirectly in the service of the Company could it have been in» 
tended to bring under the provisions of the Regulating Act as to the Supreme 
Court if those who were employed in the collection of the revenue were not 
to be so included? In like manner, a salt farmer or even contractors of 


-The Saaie Court of Judit was established aitonaibly b because 
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various sorts who did some kind of work forthe government might be re- 
garded as persons “‘directly or indirectly in the service of the Company” and 
thus subject to the jurisdiction of the Court. The expression “directly or in- 
directly in the service of the Company” thus became a source of endless 
troubles. , 

As regards the Charter establishing the Supreme Courts of Judicature 
in India, they are only casually averted to, although the several Charters 
of Justicefr om theb asis of the entire present law of those Courts, the Charter 
of 1726 having always been considered to have introduced into India the 
common and statute law then extant in England. No reference is made 
to the Courts of Justice estalished at Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca, an Admirally Charter for which was granted so late.as 1837. 
We can only account for these omissions by presuming that the collection 
was compiled for the use of the East India Company above ; and that the 
Editor was not aware of the necessity of introducing the Charters of Justice 
to render his work valuable to all Judges and Barristers coming to India, 
to whom such documents are usually furnished by the Company. f 

We may notice that the last collection contains, for the next part, 
certain, sections only of the statute relating to India and the East India, 
Company, omitting repealed or altered sections, it omits some of the statutes 
given in the former collections and forming part of the law (introduced 
by the Charter of 1726) still in force, and it embodies statutes having, as 
they appear to us, no relation to India, nor to the Hast India Company, 
otherwise than so far as the alterations in the law generally affect it equally 
with other bodies corporate, nor forming part of the law applicable to India, 
having been passed subsequent to that Charter, and no mention of India 
g made in them. At the same time it is a compilation which will be 


bein 
valuable to the East India Company, as a useful compendium of reference, 


at the India House. , 
Tn addition to tho Charters and publications already noticed, it has 
occurred to us that itmight also be of use to givea list of the principal works 
relating to the administration of Justice in India, including the Parliamentary 
reports and papers on the affairs of India, and the books usuallyr eferred to 
the authorities on Hindoo and Mohamedan Law. It will be found sub- 
joined to the list of Charters. But we can not conclude our observations 
without adverting to the valuable Manuscripts notes of decisions of the 
Court from the year 1774 to 1798, comprised in the note books of Mr. Justice 
Hyde and Sri Robert Chambers. Mr: Smoult in preparing his collection 
of orders passed on the plea side of the court from its establishment in 1774 
to the year 1813, was permitted to use these Manuscripts. 
l A list of a few important Charters or Letters Patent etċ., granted to` 
the several Hast India Companies, from the first establishment thereof, 
in 1601; printed in the collection of 1777. 
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~ 1601. 43 Hlizabeth 31st December—A Charter of Letters Patent 
of a special in-corporation of merchants, by the surname of “The Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London, trading into the East Indies”, with 
diverse privileges, to them and their successors for 15 years from'Christmas, 
` 1609. 7 James T. 31st-May—A ‘Charter of ‘incorporation, to ‘the said 
Governor and Company, with divers pervia to them and their-s successors 
for ever. : 
1661. 13 Charters II. ard Aprii—A Charter to the said Company of 
diverse privileges, to them and their stccessors. : 
1698. 10 William III. 13th April—A Charter. E what inbi 
of votes each member of the said Company shall have,. which is according 
to his. or her proportion of stock. - 
1698. 10 William III. 5th September—A charter of incorporation of 
merchants, by the name of “The English Company. trading to the East 
Indies,” : ~ f 
1702. I Anme. 22nd July—A charter of an eee TAE 
of conveyance of the Possessions and dead stock: of the Two Companies: 


“ 1726. 13 George I. 24th September—A charter to “The United Company 
of Merchants of England, trading to the East Indies”. of incorporation of 
Mayor and Aldermen, at Madraspatnam, Bombay and Calcutta; and establish: 
ing courts of Justice, with diverse privileges to the company. ; 


1753. 26 George II. 8th January—A charter’ to the said United. 


Company, of incorporation “of Mayor and Aldermen, at Madraspatnam, ` 


Bombay, and Calcutta, and establishing Courts of Justice, with diverse 
privileges to the Company. 

_ 1728. 2 George II. 4th November—A harto empowering the com: 
missioners of the Admiralty, at the request of the United Company, to 
give ample power to the commanders of ships belonging to thee ompany, 
to take foreign ships, trading from the Austrian Netherlands to the a 
Indies, for six years, from the 20th.of May, last. 


Charters or Letters Patent establishing Courts of Justice &c. in India 


ALD. A. Regni ‘Die & Men 


1726 13 George I 24th September—already stated in Ais previous. 


list. 


1753 26 George IT 8th January—already stated in the previous- 


list. 
y rge III 20th December—A charter for establishing. Courts 
nR G Hii : of Judicature, etc., at Fort Marlborouhg. 
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1761 1 George . 
1761 1 George 
1774 14 George 
1798 38 George 
1800 41 George 
1807 47 George 
1823 4 4 George 
1826 7 j Gaie i 
1837 7 William 
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27th January—A charter of commission to the 


United Company, for the trying of pirates, 
at Fort $t. George. 

13th March—A charter of Commission to the 
Limited Company, for the trying of pirates, 
at Fort Marlborough. 

26th March—The charter or Letters Patent 
establishing the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Fort William. 


- 20th February—Letters Patent establishing the 


Recorder’s Court, at Fort St. George and 
Bombay. : 

26th December—Letters Patent establishing the 
Supreme Court at Fort St. George. 

25th March—Letters Patent establishing the 
Court of J udicature of Prince of Wale’s Island. 


8th December—Letters Patent establishing the 
Supreme. Court „at Bombay. 


27th November—Letters Patent establishing the. 


- Court of Judicature of Prince of Wale’s Island, 
Singapore and Malacca. l 

25th February—Letters Patent: , granting 
Admiralty Jurisdiction to the last mentioned 
Court. 


The Oien of the Haven ‘Dour 


Supreme Court of Judicature, held at the Town Hall of Calcutta, 
At Fort William in Bengal, on Saturday, the 22nd day of October, 
in the year of our Lord, 1774. 


Present .. 


The Hon. Sir Elijah Impey, Knight - .. Chief Justice. 


The Hon. Robert Chambers, Esq. jo 
The Hon. Stephen Caesar Lemaistree, Esq. 4 pane Justices 
The Hon. John Hyde, Esq. 


The Hon. Sir Elijah Impey and the other Jaia take. and subsoribe 
the oaths of office and allegiance. The following aay appears in the rolls, 
signed -by the three Puisne Justices. 

“The said Sir Elijah Impey, Knight, Chief Justice of the ‘Suprise j 
Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, appointed by Letters Patent, 
of our Sovereign Lord the King, under his great seal of Great’ Britain, date d 
1—2130 PV III 
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at Westminster, the twenty-sixth day of March, in the fourteenth year: of 
his’ .Reign, and Robért Chambers, Stephen’ Caesar Lemaistree, and John 
Hyde, Esquires, Justices of the same Court; appointed by the said Letters. 
Patent, being here assembled, according to the direction of the said Letters 
Patent. We the said Robert Chambers, Stephen Caesar Lemaistree ‘and 
-John Hyde, have now administered to the said Sir Elijah Impey the several 
‘oaths. and the declaration about written, and the said Sir Elijah Impey in 


the presence of us, so assembled, oath here taken, made and’ subscribed . 


the said oaths and declaration respectively. In witness whereof we here- 
unto put our hands and do hereby record the same.” 

| The Court appointed William Magee and Richardson’ McVeah, Esqrs. 
Master of the Court of Equity, who thereupon severally took the oaths of 
office and allegiance. The Court appointed the said William Magee, Keeper 
of thé Records and Muniments, and he thereupon took the oath of office; 
The Court appointed the said Richardson McVeah, Accountant General, 
and he thereupon took the oath of office. The Court admitted Thomas 
Farrer, Esq. an Advocate of this Court, who thereupon took the oath of 
allegiance. The Court appointed Charles Sealy, Registrar of the Court of 
Equity, who thereupon took the oaths of office and Allegiance. The Court 
appointed the said Charles Sealy, Registrar of the Court of Admiralty, who 
thereupon took the oath of office. The Court appointed ‘the said Charles 
Sealy, Registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court, and he thereupon took the oath. 
of office. The Court appointed Thomas Bowker, clerk of the Crown, who 
thereupon took the oaths: of office and Allegiance. The Court appointed 
Edmund. Shrimpton, Prothonotary of the Court of Common Pleas, who 
thereupon took the oaths of office and. Allegiance. The Court appointed 
John Mills, Examiner of the Court of Equity, who thereupon took the oaths 
of office and Allegiance. The Court appointed Richard Litchfield and 
North Naylor, ‘clerk of the papers, and clerk ‘of the: depositions, and they 
severally thereupon took the oaths of officé and Allegiance. The Court 


appointed William Inge and Charles Newman, sworn clerks of the Court of - 


Equity, and they severally thereupon took the oaths of office and Allegiance. 
The Court appointed James Pritchard, Sealer, who thereupon took the“ 
oaths of office and Allegiance. The-Court appointed the said Thomas Bowker, . 
William Inge, Charles Newman, and James Pritchard, Attornies, and 


Proctors, and -they were séverally sworn: in accordingly. The Court also ~ 


_ appointed Ralph Uvedale, Thomas Morris, James Drivers Christian, Frederick¥ 
Brix, Stephen Bagshaw, and Robert Jarrott, Attornies and Proctors and 
they accordingly severally took the oath of Allegiance, and were sworn in., 


The Court ordered that a Mandamus should issue to Charles Sealy, late 
Registrar of the Mayor’s Court, to deliver all the Records and Muniments of 
that Court. into this Court. The Court ordered that a Mandamus should 
issue to Stephen Bagshaw, late clerk of the Courts”of tyer and Terminer 
and Goal*Delivery,* to deliver all the Records and Muniments of the said’ 
Courts into this "Court. :- z = Se 


~ 4 e 
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The Court adjourned to Monday, the 7th day of November nest, ab 
eight of the clock i in the forenoon. - 

The local jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at Fort William was 
limited to the town ‘of Calcutta, which for this purpose was bounded of 
the west side by the river Hoogly, and on the other sides by what is called 
ditch. Within these limits the Court exercised all its jurisdictions, civil 
and criminal, over all persons residing within them, with the exception of 
its ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which had not been applied to Hindus and 
and Muhammedans beyond the granting of probates of wills. The persons 
residing within these limits, and therefore subject to the local jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, were compuled at about 413, 182. The number 
of British-born subjects subject to the juridsiction of the Court, including’ 
the members of the Covenanted services, civil and military, but exclusive 

` óf the Queen’s troops and their families was, 6n-the 30th March, 185] 
(according to the Parliamentary Census Returns), a little over 22,387: 
Therefore the Court exercised all its jurisdictions over all these British- 
born subjects—persons who had been born within the British islands, and 
their descendants, who were residents in any of the provinces which were 
comprehended within the Presidency of Bengal, or the Subordinate govern. 
ment of Agra. 

‘All persons resident at any places within the said provinces, who 
had a dwelling house and servants in Calcutta, or a place of business there: 
where they carried on any trade, through their agents or servants, were held 
to be constructively inhabitants of Calcutta for the purpose of liability to 
the Common law and equity jurisdictions of the Court. Moreover natives of 
India, within the said provinces, who had bound themselves upon any con- 
tract or agreement in writing with any British subjects, where the cause of 
action exceoded the sum of 500 rupees, to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
said Court, were subject to its jurisdiction in disputes relating to the said 
contract. Tn like manner, persons who availed themselves of the Court’s 
jurisdiction for any purpose, were held liable to its jurisdiction in the same 
matter, even on other sides of the Court than that of which they had availed 
themselves. 

All persons who, at the time of action brought or cause of action 
accrued, were or had been employed by, or directly or indirectly in the 
service of the East India Company, or any British subject, were liable to: 
the Civil jurisdiction of the Cott in actions for wrongs or trespasses. Again, 
ail persons who, at the time of committing any crime or oppression, were or 
had been employed, or ditectly or inditectly in service as aforesaid, were” 
liable to the criminal jurisdiction of the Court. 

' °° The Héclesiastical jurisdiction of the Court extended over Bengal, ` 

Behar and- Orissa towards and upon British stibjects then residing in thé: 

same manner a8 it was exercised in the diocesé of London, “so far as thie - 
citcumstances and-océasions of the said pore oF péople shall admit or | 
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require.” The Court also was empowered to appoint guardians- of infants 
and of insane persons and of their estates. The Admiralty jurisdiction of the. 


` Court extended over the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, “and all 
other territories and islands adjacent thereunto, and which are and ought 
to be dependent thereupon,” with power to héar and determine all causes 
and matters, civil and maritime, and to have jurisdiction in crimes, mari- 
time, ‘according to the Course of the Admiralty in England. 
In Civil Cases an appeal lay to the Privy Council in such manner and 
form and ‘under such rules as were observed in appeals from plantations 
or Colonies or from the islands of Jersey, Sark and Alderney. In Criminal 


Cases power of appeal was also given, but subject to considerable restric- 


tions. d 
It will be useful here to state shortly some of the provisions of the 


Charter which gave birth to the Supreme Court by superseding the Mayor’s . 
Court. By the 13th Section, the Supreme Court at Calcutta was empowered. 


to try and determine all actions and suits arising in Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
and all pleas, real, personal or mixed, arising against the United Company 
and the Mayor and Aldermen of Calcutta, and against any of the King’s 
subjects resident in Bengal, Behar and Orissa, or who should have resided 
these, or should have debts, effects, or estates, real or personal, within the 
same, and against the execution and administrators of such subjects, and 
against any other persons who should at the time of such action being brought 
. or when any action should have accrued, be or have been employed in the 
servicé of the said Company, or the said Mayor and Aldermen, or of any 
other of the King’s subjects, and against all other persons, inhabitants of 
India, residing in Bengal, Behar or Orissa, upon. by contract or agreement 
in writing with any of the King’s subjects, where the cause of action should 
exceed the sum of 500 current rupees, and when such inhabitants should 
have agreed in the said contract, that in case of dispute, the matter should 
be determined in the.said Supreme Court. The same section limited the 


jurisdiction thus given as follows: that: the said Court should not try 
any suit against any person who should, at the time of action brought, be ` 


resident in Great Britain or Ireland, unless such suit or action against such 
person who then resident in Great Britain or Ireland should be commenced 
within two years after the cause of action arose, and the sum to be recover- 
ed should not be of greater ‘value than 30,000 rupees. 


; By the 18th Section of the Charter the Supreme Court was consti« 
-. tuted a Court of Equity, as the Court of Chancery in England. The 19th’ 


Section constituted it a Court of Oyer and Terminer, and Goal Delivery, for 


Calcutta and Fort William, and Factories-subordinate thereto, with power 


to summon grant and petit juries, and to administer criminal justice as in 
the Courts of Oyer and Terminer ‘in England, giving it jurisdiction over all 


offences committed in. Bengal, Behar and Orissa, by any subject of hbis. 


Majesty or:any person in the service of the United Company, or of any of 
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the King’s subjects. The 22nd Section empowered the Supreme Court to ' 


exercise Ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Bengal, Behar and Orissa. The 25th 
Section empowered the Court to appoint guardians of infants and of insane 
persons, and of their estates; and by the 26th Section the said Court was 
appointed to be a Court of Admiralty in and for the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa. And under Sections 30-33, an appeal lay, from the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court at Fort William to the King in Council. No 
appeal was to be allowed except the petition was preferred within six months, 
and the amount in dispute exceeded 1,000 pagodas. 

So far as the jurisdictions of the Supreme Courts at Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay were concerned, they had criminal jurisdiction over all British 
subjects for crimes committed at any place within the limits of the 
Company’s Charter, that is, any part of Asia, Africa, or America, beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, or for crimes committed 
in any of the lands or territories of any Native Prince or State, in the same 
way as if the same had been committed’ within the territories subject to 
the British Government in India. , 

It is essential here to refer to the laws which obtained i in the Supreme 
Courts in the three presidencies :—({?) The Common law, as it prevailed 
in England in the year 1726, and which was not subsequently altered by 
Statutes especially extending to India, or by the Acts of the Governor- 
- General in Council. (i) The Statute law that prevailed in England in 1726, 

and which was not altered by Statutes éxpecially extending to India, or 
by the Acts of the Legislative Council of India. (iii) The Statute law ex- 
tending to India, which was enacted from 1726, and was not from that time 
repealed, and the Statutes which were exténded to India by the Acts of the 
Governor-General in Council. (w) The Civil law as it obtained in the 
Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts in England. (v) Regulations made by the 
Governor-General in Council and the Governors in Council previously to the 
' 8rd and 4th Will. IV. C. 85, and registered in the Supreme Courts, and the 
Acts of the Governor-General in Council made under the 3rd and 4th Will. 
IV. C. 85. (vi) The Hindu law and usages in actions regarding inheritance 
and succession to lands, rents and goods, and all matters of contract and 
dealing between party and party in which a Hindu is a defendant. (vit) The 
Muhammadan law and usages. It is to be mentioned that the abovemen- 
tioned last three classes of law administered, by the Bn peee Courts, were 
' peculiar to the Courts in India. 

Thus the Supreme Court was the only tribunal in the Country, with 
the exception of the Court of Requests and a few inferior authorities, which 
owed its existence to the English Crown. The Adawlats established under 
the plan of Warren Hastings derived their authority from the Company, 
whether acting under the powers derived from the Moghul, or as the de facto 
masters of the country. Besides the inconveniences arising from political 
power being vested in a majority of Councils instead of a responsible Governor; 
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there Were serious omissions, whether intentional or otherwise, in the Pro- - 
visions “regarding the Supr eme Court. Although the Act was intended tô` 


`- be the basis of a general settlement of Tidian affairs, in a very few years its 
policy was entirely reversed, and jts leading féatures swept away. The- 


criticism of some later judges of the Supreme Court upon it was “that the’ 
Legislature had’ passed it without fully investigating what it was that they’ 


were legislating about ; and that if the Act did not say more than was meant, 


it at least said more than was well understood” (See—5th Appendix to . 


3rd Report of Select Committee of HC, 1831). 

. Thus there were established i in ‘India two independent and rival powers, 
viz., of thé Supreme Council and-of the Supreme Court, the boundaries be- 
tween them being utterly undefined, one deriving its authority from the 
Crown, and the other from the Company. For seven years the conflict between 
them raged. The Court issued its writs extensively throughout the country, 


arrested and brought to Calcutta all pérsons against whom complaints were 
` lodged, Zemindars, farmets, and oceupiers of land, whatever their rank or ` 
consequence in the country. Defaulters.to the revenue were set at liberty: 


on Habeas Corpus; the Government of the Nabab, which still remained in 
the hands of the Company, the effectual instrument for the administration 
of criminal justice, was declared by the Government to be “an empty name, 
without any legal right, or the exercise of any power whatsoever,” (Mill’s 
History of India, Vol. IV, p. 223) and the production in Court of papers 


containing the most secret ‘transactions of Government was insisted upon.- 


The Court was charged with stopping to wheels of Government by the techni- 
calities of English law, and of effecting a total dissolution of social order. 
It is impossible to defend the acts of the judges, but it must be re- 
rnembered that their position was from the first antagonistic to the Council ; 
and that'they carried out in India a scheme which had been prepared in 
England without adequate ‘information or competent still for the purpose 


of checking the excesses of administration and of re-establishing ordér on ` 
principles totally strange to the inhabitants. The essential character and 


object of the scheme were to weaken the power of the Government by vesting. 
it in the hands of a majority, and to plant in its neighbourhood a Court; 
“framed after the fashion of the existing Courts in England, with jurisdiction 
över all its executive acts and & veto on ‘all its legislation. It might on one- 
íde adjudge a man to be absolute owner of property, and on the other side 


consign him to perpetual inprisonment if he did not, in his character of | 


trastee, forthwith give it up to those beneficially entitled. The result was 
that the Court éxercised large powers idependently of Government often so 


as to ‘obstruct it, and had a complete control over legislation. Political . 


power ` was thus vested in judge S who had neither the responsibilities nor 
the machinery of Government. Such a system could not endure under any- 
circumstances. Although the- Courts are independent of Government öf 
England, ‘both are absolutely subordinate to the Legislature. To iake: 


-£ 
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the legislature subordinate to.thé Court, instead of the Court subordinate to 
the legislature, and at the same time to direct it to enforce a system of law 
utterly inapplicable to India,. independently of the Government, appears to 
be the most. destructive and pernicious policy that wit could devise. Although 
the judicial service should be independent. of the exercutive, yet it must be 
subordinate to the legislature. 

The plan of controlling the Company’s Government by the King’s 
Court entirely failed. The tribunal came to be regarded by the Natives, 
for whose’ protection it. was established, with the utmost abhorrence. The 
policy which shaped the Regulating Act was well-intentioned, but it was 
rushly and ignorantly executed. The result was that British power in the. 
West was subverted and in the East was for a time seriously endangered 
The anarchy which ensured continued till the policy of the Regulating Act 
was reversed, and Indian society assumed the. form which it retained till 
the Company and the Moghul Empire vanished. . The Bengal Government 
and the English Parliament had thus in 1774, by their combined efforts, 
established a political and judicial system in the Lower Provinces. The 
events of the next seven years showed clearly that, whether from the anta- 
_-gonism of the lócal authorities or from inherent faults, the provisions of 
the Regulating Act were urisnited to the wants of the country. Those events 
deserve some study, as they throw considerable light on the subsequent 
history and account for the crude and unsatisfactory condition in which 
the judicial institutions of the country were placed for very. nearly a century 

The aftermath of the Regulating Act manifested itself in the con 

flict between the Court and the Council ; and the quarrel primarily arose 
on the. question of jurisdiction. The main reason for establishment of the 
Supreme Court was the change effected i in its character by the acquisition 
of territorial revenues on the part of the Company. This. is important to 
remember, for the extent. of the Court’s right of interference with regard 
to the revenue administration of the Company became the principal bone of 
contention between the Court and the Council. We are concerned here with 
the quarrel as it actually happened and in that, connection several points 
demand special attention. It has been seen that the Court was empowered to 
exercise jurisdiction over all- persons directly or indirectly in the service 
of the Company or any of His Majesty’s subjects. But, as can easily be 

. _ Seen, the expression “directly or indirectly in the service of the Company” 
was vague in the extreme and was bound to lead to different interpretations, 
It would be difficult in any age or country to discover a parallel to 
the conduct which this set of judges exhibited on the present occasion. 
Their own powers, as it was impossible for them not distinctly to see, were - 


totally inadequate to the Government of the country ; yet they proceeded, 
contrary to the declared, though badly expressed, intention of the legis: 
lature, to avail themselves of the books and handles which the ensuaring 
system of law, administered . by them, afforded in sueh abundance, to draw 
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within -their pale the whole transactions of the country; not those of iri- 
dividuals only, but those also of the Government. That this was to transfer 
the Government: into “their hands is too obviots to require illustration. ` 
When’ the Government is transferred one to another set of hands, by a simple 
act of despotism, every branch of authority"is directly supplied ; the machine 
of Government remains entire; and the mischief may be small, or the 


advantage great: But when the wheels of Government were threatened: to- 


be stopped’ by the technical’ forms of a Court of English law; and when 
nothing but those forms, and set ‘of men who could ostensibly perform noting 


but through the- medium of those forms and the ‘pretence of administering 


justice, who provided to‘supply. the place of Government which was des- 
troyed, a total dissolution of the social order was thé impending consequence. 
The system of English law was so incompatible with the habits, sentiments 


and circumstances of the people, that, if attempted to be forced even upon: 


that part of the field of Government which belonged to the administration 
of law, it would have sufficed to throw the country into the titmost disorder; 
would have subverted-almost every existing right, would-. have’ filled ‘the 
nation with terror and misery, and being, in stich a situation, incapable of 
answering the purposes of law, would have left the country in a state hardly 
different from that, in which it would"have been, -under a total absence of 


law. But when the judges proceeded to apply these forms to the acts of 
Government,- the powers of administration were ‘suspended ; -and nothing 


was provided to supply. their place. * Either with a blind ignorance of these 
consequences, which is almost incredible, unless from our experience of the 
narrowness which the mind contracts by habitual application to the practice 
of English law,-and habitual indulgence of the fancy that it is the prefection 
of reason; or, with a disregard of these consequences, for which nothing 
but.love of power too profligate to’ be stopped by any considerations: of 
human happiness or misery is sufficient to account; the judges proceeded, 


with the-apparent resolution of extending the jurisdiction of their Court, 


and leaving as little as possible of the business of the country exempt from 
the exercise of their power. nar : 3 

. To palliate the invasions which they made upon\the field of Gorermi 
cents they made use..of. this as an argument. that. the great end of ‘their 
institution was to protect the natives against- the injustice and oppression 


of the Company’s servants, and-that without the powers which they assumed, ` 
it was impossible for them to-render to humanity this eminent service. But. 


to force upon the natives the miseries of English law, and to dissolve the 
fauds of Government. was to inflict upon the people far greatér‘evils than 
those from which they pretended to relieve them. If the end proposed 


by the legislature was really to protect the natives: from ie injustice. of. 


Englishmen, they made a very unskilful choice of the means: -- - 
` The representations, upon_this ‘subject, which the Government” and 
Council transmitted to England, induced the Cotirt of Directors in the month 


a 
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of November, 1777, to lay a statement of the case before the Ministers of 
the Crown. The supposed dignity of a King’s Court, as it inflated the pre- 
tensions of the judges, who delighted in styling themselves King’s Judges, 
contrasting the source of their own power with the inferior source from 
which the power of the Goeyrnor-General and Council was derived ; so it 
‘imposed awe and irresolution upon ‘the Court of Directors. They ventured. 
not to originate any measure, for staying the unwarranted proceedings 
of the Supreme Court; and could think of no better expedient than that 
of praying the ministry to perform this important service, in their behalf. 
The Directors represented to the ministry that the Zemindars, farmers, 
and other occupiers of land, against whom waits, at the suit of natives, 
had been issued into all parts of the provinces, it was not the intention of 
the legislature to submit to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court; that 
the proceedings, by which they were hurried to a great distance from their 
homes, their persons arrested, and long confinement in the Common goal 
inflicted upon them, appeared to be replete. with irregularity and injustice ; 
that the parties are “sure to suffer every distress and oppression with which 
the attorneys of the Court can easily contrive to harass and intimidate them,” 
before the question whether they arè subject or not to the jurisdiction of 
the Court can be so much as broached that, after pleading to the jurisdic- 
tion, they are sure of an adverse decision, “unless they are able to prove a 
negative ; that is, unless a native of Bengal is able, from an act of part which 
the Governor-General and Council have declared liable to different con- 
structions, to prove himself no subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court ;”. that the consequences were in the highest degree alarming, as 
almost all the Zemindars in the country, standing in the same predicament, 
felt themselves exposed to the same dangers; as the disgust and hatred of 
the natives was excited by the violation of their customs and laws; and 
the collection of the revenue was peed, and even threatened with sus- 
pension. 

They aa also that the Supreme Court, besides extending its 
jurisdiction to such persons, had extended it also to such things, as it was 
clearly the intention of the legislature to exempt from it: That these were 
“the ordering, management, and government of the territorial revenues,” 
including the powers which that ordering and government required: That 
over this department, the whole Bench of Judges had declared their resolu- 
tion to exercise a power, superior to that of the:Company : That accord- 


ingly, the process of the ordinary Revenue Courts was opposed; persons 
whom they had confined being released by the Supreme Court; suits-which 
were Cognizable in none but the Revenue Courts being instituted and enter- 
tained in the Supreme Court ; prosecutions being carried on by the Supreme 
Court against the Judges of the Revenue Courts, for acts done in the regular 
performance of the business of the Court; farmers of the revenue, who had 
fallen into arrear, refusing to obey the process of the Revenue Courts and 
threatening the judges with prosecution in the Supreme Court, if any Co- 
§—2130P—-VILL 
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ercive proceeding is employed: That in -consequence of these acts, the 
operation of the Dewanee Courts was, in some instances, suspended ; in 
others, the very esixtence of them destroyed ; and that the Governor-General 
and Council in their capacity of à Court of Appeal or Sudder Dewanee 
Adaulat, were discouraged fromthe exercise of. this important jurisdiction, 
under the apprehension that: their powers might’ be a ae and’ their 
decrees, annulled. 


‘ Under the third head of complaint, the Directors EEE thot 
the Supreme: Court had, on the pretext of requiring evidence, demanded - 


-the production in Court of papers liable to contain the most secret transac- 
tions of the Government, that the Section of Council was served with the 
writ called a sub poena duces tecum, and attending the: Court without 
papers was informed that he had brought upon himself all-the damages of 
the suit ;' that upon his _representing the impossibility of his producing in 


the Court the records of the Council which the Council had forbidden to. 


be so produced, he was ordered*to declare which of the Members of the 


Council voted for the refusal of the papers, and which (if any) for thé pro- 


duction ; that upon: his demurring to such’ a question a, positive answer 
was demanded, and every Member of the Council who had concurred in 
the refusal was declared to be liable to an action; that-the Council agreed 
to send such extracts as had a reference to the matter in-dispute, but per- 
sisted in the refusal to exhibit their records; that of this species of demand 
various instances occurred; and that it was manifestly impossible for the 
Board’ to deliberate and act as a Council of State, as the administrative 
. organ of Government, if publication of their minutes might at any time be 
‘called for, and if every Member was answerable, in an action of damages, 
for any measure in which he concerned, to as many persons as EE think 

themselves aggrieved by it. 
In the fourth place, the Directors represented that the penal ky of 


England was utterly repugnant to those laws and customs, by which the . > 
people of India had been hitherto governed; that’ nevertheless, Maharaja. 
Nuncomer, a native of high‘ rank in Bengal, was indicated, tried, convicted . - 


and executed for.an offence which ‘was not capital by the laws of the country 
where the offence was committed ; that if the Court was unable to mitigate 
the punishment it might have deemed it provident to use its: power of res- 
piting the prisoner until the pleasure of the King was known; that: this 


‘the Directors, ‘‘conceived sto be a matter of the most serious importance, . . 
and big with the consequences the most alarming to the natives of India gee 


that the judges seemed to have laid it down as a general principle, in their 
proceedings against Nuncomer, that all the criminal‘law in England is in 
force, and binding upon all the inhabitants within the circle of their juris- 
diction in Bengal.” The Directors, therefore, “adjure the Minister +o consider 
what will be the consequences, if this principle, and the example grounded 
upon it, were followed up with consistency. “Can it be just,” they say, 
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“or prudent, to introduce all the different species of felony, created by what 
is called the Black Act ?—or to involve, as what is called the Coventry 
Act involves, offences of different degrees in one Common punishment ?— | 
or to introduce the endless and almost inexplicable distinctions by which 
certains acts are or are not burglary.” They ask, whether Indian offenders, . 
of a certain description, were to be transported to his Majesty’s Colonies 
in America, or sent to work upon the river Thames? And whether every- 
man convicted for the first time of bigamy, “which is allowed, protected, 
nay almost commanded by their law, should be burnt in the hand if he can 
read, and hanged if he cannot read?” ‘These’, are only some of the con- 
sequences which we conceive must follow, if the Criminal law of England 
be suffered tq remain in force upon the natives of Bengal. If it were legal 
to try, to convict, and execute Nuncomer for forgery, on the statute of 
George II, it must, as we conceive, be equally legal to try, convict, and to 
punish the Subahdar of Bengal, and all his Court, for bigamy, upon the 
Statute of James I. E na , 
On the 2nd.of January, 1777, à suit was instituted before the Pro- 
vincial Council at Patna, which afforded occasion to the Supreme Court .of 
carrying the exertion of their powers to a height more extraordinary than 
they had before attempted. A person of some distinction and property, 
a native Muhammadan died, leaving a widow and a nephew, who had for 
sometime lived with him, in the apparent capacity of his heir, and adopted 
son. The widow claimed the whole of the property, on the strength of a 
will, which she affirmed the husband had made in her favour. The nephew, 
who “disputed the will, both on the suspicion of forgery, and on the fact of 
the mental embecility of his uncle for sometime previous to his death, 
claimed in like manner the whole of the estate as adopted son and heir of 
the disceased. For investigation of the causes the decision of which des 
pended upon the principles of the Mussalman law, the Provincial Councils 
were assisted by native lawyers, by whose opinion in matters of law it was 
their duty to be guided. In the present instance, the Council of Patna 
deputed a cauzee and two Muftees, by a precept, or perwannah in the Persian 
language, directing them to take an account. of the estate and effects of the 
deceased, and secure them against embezzlements; to enquire into the 
claims of the parties; to follow strictly the rules of Muhammedan law, 
._ and report to the Council their proceedings. In all this, nothing appeared 


which was not reasonable, and which was not according to the approved 
and established mode of procedure. : 


On the 20th of January, the Cauzee and Muftees, having finished 
the enquiry, delivered their report, in which, after a statement of the evidence 
adduéed, they declared their opinion, that neither the widow nor the nephew, 
had established their claims, and that the inheritance should be divided 
according to the principles provided by. the Muhammedan law for those 
cases in which a man dies without children and without a will; in other- 
words, that it should be divided into four shares ; of which one should be 
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given to the widow, and three to the brother of the deceased, who was next 


of kin, and father of the nephew who claimed as adopted son. Upon a 


review of the proceedings of the native judges, and a hearing of the parties, 
the-Provincial Council confirmed the decree and ordered the division of the 
inheritancé to be carried into effect. They dids; sore : As it appeared from 
the evidence that part of the effects of the disceased had been secreted by 
the widow before they could be secured by the judges, and that both the 
will, and another deed which she produced, were forged, they put her five 
principal agents under confinement, till they should atcount for the goods ; 
and directed that they should be afterwards delivered to the Epasdsey 
to take their trial. for forgery. 

` It is to be observed, that the widow had opposed all these proebaings, 
from the beginning, not by course of law, but such irregular and violent 
acts, as suggested themselves to an- angry and ignorant mind. When, called 
upon by the cauzee to appoint, ‘in the usual manner, a vakeel, or represen- 
tative, to act in. her behalf. “Bhie positively refused ; and when ‘the ;cauzee 
recommended ‘to her a relative, who: ‘had. lived in the house, was much in 
her’ Gonfidences,.and acted as her principal: agent, she persisted in her refusal, 
but sent her seal, with the message that the judges might appoint: "him if 
they pleased. Upon the arrival of the Cauzee and Muftees, to carry the 
` decree of the council into execution, the widow resisted. The Cauzee and 
Muftees proceeded to enforce the orders under which they acted: The 


widdw, contrary to their request and remonstrance, left the house, and be- 


took herself to an asylum of Fakeers, which was in the neighbourhood, 
carrying along with her certain title deeds, and the female slaves. ` The 
Cauzee and Muftees divided the remaining effects, upon the’ valuation of 
appraisers mutually chosen by the parties, into four shares, of which the 
. Vakeel of the widow chose one for her, and ‘the rest were set apart for the 


brother of the deceased. The widow refused to ‘submit to the decision, 


“or to accept of her share. She also refused to give up the title deeds, which 


she. had carried away, or the female slaves. In consequence of this pro- ` 


ceeding, a petition was presented to the Council, by the nephew, representing, 
that she had not complied with the decree, but by absconding reflected, 
. according to the Muhammedan custom, disgrace upon the family, and 
` praying that she might be compelled to deliver up the paper and slaves, 


and to return to the house, under his protection as representative of the i 


$ 


heir. , An order was directed by the Council to comply with this request. uF 


After ‘sometime ‘another petition was presented by the nephew; complaining 
‘that ‘the Cauzee and Muftees had not yet complied with the injunctions 
of the Board. Upon this the Council agreed, that the Cauzee should be 
reprimanded for his delay, and directed to proceed immediately in the exe- 
cution of these orders. The Cauzee represented by memorial, that he had 
“not only made frequent demands upon the widow, but had placed hircarrahs 
to watch her, and that in his. opinion, the species of constraint, which was 
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authorised by the Mussalman law, and customary in the country, namely, 
`- restriction from all intercourse by a guard of soldiers, was necessary to be 
applied. The guard was ordered and continued for a spade of six weeks. 
The widow still refused gom plienees and at that time the: guard was’ with- 
drawn. wy > ; 
The widow was advised: to bring an action in the Supreme Court, 
against ‘the nephew, the Cauzee, and Muftees on the ground of their pro- 
ceedings in the cause; and laid her damages at 600,000 sicoa rupeés about 
66,000%. The objection taken on the part of the nephew, to the jurisdiction 
of the Court, the Judges over-rules, on the pretence that every renter was a 
servant of the Company. (This decision greatly increased the alarm among 
the farmers and other landholders. In the province of. Behar, ‘they joined 
in a petition to the Governor-General and Council, praying for protection 
against the process of the Supreme Court; ~or if that could not be granted, 
for leave to relinquish their farms, that’ “they might realise into another 
country. Report at Supra P.S., Patna ‘Appéndix, No. 14)" 

The justification set up for, the Cauzee and Mufteas* was, that they 
had acted regularly, in their judicial capacity, on obedience to the lawful 
orders of their legal superiors; that the Provincial Councils were vested 
with a power of determining suits between the natives, with the advice and 
assistance of the native lawyers; that the established mode in which the 
Provincial Council availed themselves of that advice and assistance was, by 
directing them to hear the parties, to collect the evidence, and to deliver 
in a report of the whole, comprehending their opinion of the decision which 
ought to be pronounced, which decision to Council, upon a review of the 
whole, or with the addition of such other inquiries as they might think the 
case required, affirmed or altered, subject only to an appeal to Governor 
and Council; and that a judge acting in his judicial capacity could not be 
responsible in damages to those who might suffer by the execution of his 
decrees. This defence; which to the eye of reason appears appropriate, 
the Court treated with the utmost contempt, and upon a ground which 
rouses surprise and astonishment. A form of words, among numerous 
loose expressions, which fall from the lips and pens of English lawyers, with- 
out any binding authority, or any defined and consistent application, occurred 
to the Judges.. This was the phrase, Delegatus no potest delegare, ‘he who 
is delegated can not delegate.’ And upon this, and no other reason, so 
much as alleged, they declared that the Cauzee and Muftees, for acting 
regularly, acting as they were obliged to act, and had in fact been accustomed 
to act eversince the jurisdiction of the country had passed under English 
control, were liable to actions of damages at the suit of every person whom 
the proceedings displeased, i.e., one at least of the parties in almost every 
cause. It would be itself absurd, to attempt obey illustration to render 
more apparent the deformities of this proceeding. To quote of a maxim of 
English law, though ever so high in authority, and invariable into force, 
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as'a ground for committing in India a flagrant violation of natural equity 
against persons who knew not the English law, nor owned its authority, 
was an act of chicane, which the history of judicial encroachments, rich 
as it is in éxamples of injusticé, cannot frequently surpass. It is, how- 
ever, a maxim, of which, even where admissiblé, the authority is so little 
‘determined, that, like many more, with which the appetite of the Judges 
for power is in England so quietly gratified, it has just as little weight or 
as much as, in such particular instance, the Judge may happen to please. 
And in a variety of remarkable cases, the established course of Bngiigh law 
„goes directly against - “ite 
Deciding upon: fhe strength of this pibas of words, that the 
Provincial Council could not delegate any authority to the native magis- 
trates, even as their agents ; and hence that everything which these assistant 
magistrates had performed was without authority, the Supreme . ‘Court 
thought proper to enter minutely and laboriously into. the whole of the 
case, and after voluminous proceedings, gave judgement against the defen- = 
dants, damages 300, 000 „rupees, änd costs, 9 ,208, dagating to the sum of 
about. 35,000. ,- 7" “me 
At the commencement of, the suit a capias was pore with a bailable 

clause. A bailiff proceeded from Calcutta, and arrested at Patna the nephew,- 
and also the Cauzee, as he was returning from his duty in one of the Courts 
of justice. The bail demanded was 400,000 rupees or about 44,000? The 
Council: of Patna, struck with ‘consternation, at the probable effects of so 
extraordinary a procedure, upon the minds of the people, upon the authority tau 
of Government, upon the collection of the revenue, and upon the adminis. 
tration of justice, which it threatened to stop, by determining the native 
lawyers and judges from yielding their services, resolved, as the best ex- 
pedient which t the nature of the-case afforded, to offer bail for the prisoners 
‘who after a confinement of sometime in boat upon the river ‘were enlarged. 
The Governor-General and Council, as soon as they were informed. of these 
” proceedings, resolved, “That as the defendants are prosecuted for. a regular 
and legal act of government in the execution of a judicial decree, they be 
l supported and indemnified by government from all consequences from 
‘which they can be legally indemnified.” Judgement being given; the 
defendants were put under a guard of Sepoys, that they might be conveyed 
to Calcutta to be surrendered. The Cauzee, an old man, who had :been 
- chief Cauzee of the province for many years, was unable to endure the vexa- 
tion and fatigue; and he expired by the way. The rest were carried to 
Calcutta, in lodged in the common goal, where they remained till relieved 
by -the interference: of the British Parliament in 1781. By that authority 
a pecuniary compensation was awarded to them for their losses and hard- 
ships, and the Muftees were ordered to. be not only re-instated in their former 
situation and condition, but to be elevated to the office of Muhammedan 
Counsellors to the Court and Council of Patna. 
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The Supreme Court and the widow were not satisfied with these pro- 
ceedings against the native ‘magistrates. An action was also brought 
against Mr. Law, and two other members of the Provincial Council at Patna. 
As this prosecution was instituted for official acts performed in the Company’s 
service, the Governor-General and Council thought it fit that the Company 
should bear the burden- of ‘their defence. Here too the -Court decided in 
favour of the party who brought it jurisdiction; and awarded damages to 
the amount of 15,000 rupees; which money was piga from the Company: s 
treasury. 

Now we shall turn to “the Dacca Case”. In their letter, dated 18th 
September, 1777, the Dacca Council complained that the extension of the 
authority of the Supreme Court through the unwarranted activities of Mr. Peat 
was practically making all business of government, more or less, ‘impossible. 
The Dacca case thus brought on a direct collision between the Supreme 
Court and the Nizamat, and which, but for the tact and moderation dis- 
played by the Dacca Council, might easily have led to dreadful consequences, 
The case also shows how sometimes ‘the situation was further aggravated 
by the thoughtless arrogance of. the ‘Court’s officers. Indeed, in a sense, 
most of Peat’s activities at Dacca were illegal. The AG ireination of func- 
tions of an Attorney and a Deputy Sheriff in: the same person was illegal. 
It appears to us that the Dacca case furnishes a very clear proof of the 
Governor-General’s complaint that the Court never cared to suit their pro- 
cedure to the exigencies of time and place. The records give the unmis- 
takable impression that the Governor-General and Council in most instances 
acted with reasonable restraint, but their -efforts were almost always frus- 
trated by the obduracy of the Court and its numerous myrmidons. At. 
last the hands of the Governor-General and Council were forced and the 
crisis of the Kasijora case arose. 

The quarrel between the Court and the Council at last came to a crisis 

‘in the well-known Kasijora case and made intervention by Parliament 
more or less inevitable. The Council openly resisted the process of -the 
Supreme Court, justifying their action on the plea of State necessity. The 
opposition, iť not strictly legal, the Council considered “as justifiable upon 
the necessity of the circumstances” and appealed to Parliament for in- 
demnity. The case arose in connection with the claims of Kasinath, a rich 
merchant of Calcutta, against Sundar Narayan, the Zamindar of Kassijora. 

- Kasinath on the 13th of August, 1779, commenced a suit against the: Raja of 
= Kasijora in the Supreme Court. In this case it seemed clear that the internal 
difficulties that the processes of the Court wantonly created and the external 
dangers amidst which the company’s government was placed, justified the 
extreme step that the Governor-General and Council adopted in forcibly 
resisting the Court’s processes on the Zamindars. 


However, representations and Counter-representations Dotee no 
. immediate result and the quarrel went on with i increasing vehemence. At 
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last three petitions being presented to Parliament, one from Joh Touchet 
and John Irving, the second from the Governor-General and Council, and 
the third from the United Company of merchants in England, in all of which 
bitter” complaints were made against the alleged excesses perpetrated by 
the Supreme Court, ‘a Select” Committee was appointed and to it all these 
petitions were ‘séveidilly. refeited. The Committee; commonly known as 
Touchet’s Committee, submitted a voluminous Report on the whole history 
of the controversy between Supreme Court and the Supreme Council in 1781, 
and in the same year an Act was passed to regulate anew the Supreme Court 
of Judicature., Heréin almost’ all the contentions of ‘the Council were up- 


. held and the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court practically limited to the 


British ‘Subjects residing in the three provinces and the inhabitants of 
Calcutta. ki 

The Act of 1781 @i Geo. ITI, c. 70) was passed to explain and Snail 
the Act of 1778, “and for thie relief of.certain persons imprisoned at Calcutta 
under a judgement of the Supréme Court, and also for indemnifying the 
Governor-General and Council aid-alll-officers who have acted under their 
orders or authority in the undue résistance made to the process of the 
Supreme Court.’: - It recited that doubts ‘and difficulties. had arisen with 
regard to the provisions of the Act of 1773 and the charter which had been 
issued under it, and that “by reason: thereof dissension hath arisen between 


‘the Judges and the Governor-General and Council and the minds of many 


inhabitants subject to the government have been disquieted with fears 
and ‘apprehensions, and further mischief may possibly ensue from the said 
understanding and discontents if a reasonable and suitable remedy be not 


. provided.” And then the Preamble proceeded, “whereas it is expedient 


that the lawful government of the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa 
should be supported, that revenues thereof should be collected with certainty, 
and that the inhabitants should be maintained and pretented. ; in the enjoys 
ment of all their ancient laws, usages, rights, and’ privileges.” ` 
The Act expressly declared that the Supreme Court should not’ “have 
any jurisdiction in any matter concerning thé revenue :; or concerning, any 


‘acts ordered or done in’ the collection thereof according to the practice of 


the country or the regulations of the Governor-General and Council. It 
was also declared that no person should be subject to its jurisdiction by 
virtue of possessing any interest in, or authority over, lands or rents within 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, or by reason of his becoming security for the. 
payment of such rents. Employment of a person directly or indirectly, 
by the Company, or the Governor-General and Council, or by a native of 
Great Britain, was declared not to subject such person to the jurisdiction 
of the Court in any matter of inheritance or succession to lands and goods, 
or in any matter of dealing or Contract between party or parties, except 
in actions for wrongs or trespasses, or also except in any civil suit by agree- 
‘ment of parties in writing ‘to submit the same to the decision of the:said - 
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Court: Further no aétion for wrong or injury: should lie in the Suprem 
Court against any person whatsoever exercising a judicial officei-n the 
country. Courts for any of his judicial decisions, nor against any person 
‘acting thereunder. 7 

The Act of 1781 also, ‘declared that the ‘Governor-General and Council 
shòuld not be subject jointly’ ór severally tò the ‘jurisdiction. ‘of the Supreme 
Court “for or by reason of any act or order, or any“othermatter or thing 
whatsoever, counselled, ordered, or done by them in their public capacity 
only and ‘acting as Governor-General and Council? <.It again provided 
that the order of the Governor-General and Council in writing should amount 
to a sufficient justification of all acts done thereundér ;- except that where 
British subjects were concerned, the Court should retain its jurisdiction. ' 
The Supreme Court was, by the 17th Section of. this ‘Act, empowered to 
determine all actions and suits against the inhabitants of the city of Calcutta; 

_ provided that their succession and inheritance ‘to-lands, rents and gooda, 
and all matters of contract and dealing between ‘party and party, should be 

< determined in the case of Mohammadiins’ by: ‘the laws and usages of Moham- 
madans, and in the case of Gentoos: by. the laws and “usages of Gentoos ; 
and where only one of the parties’ should be a Moharimadan or Gentoo by 
the laws and usages of the defendant. It was also provided that the Supreme 
Court might frame such process and make such rules and orders for the 
execution thereof in suits, civil or criminal, against. thé Natives’ of the Presi- © 
dency as might accommodate the same to the religion and manners of the 
Natives, so far as the same might’ Soak with the due execution of the ane 
and attainment of justice. 

Perhaps the most important part of the Agi: ‘and the one which most 
completely réversed the policy of the Act of 1775, was the recognition by 
Parliament of the Civil and Criminal Provincial Courts, ‘existing indepen- 

. dently. of the, Supreme Court.. : The Act also declared that no action should 
lie in the Supreme Court’ against any judicial officer i in the country Courts 
in ‘respect of any judgement or order of his Court, nor against any person 

_for any act done in: -pursuance of such order. And finally with regard to 
the indemnity in respect of the: hostilities which had been:carried on be: 
tween the Court and the Council, wherein said the Act ‘ ‘manyt ‘hings have 
been done not justifiable by the strict rule of the law,” it was enacted. that 
the Governor-General and Council and Advocate-General and- alt persons 
acting under their orders, so far as the same related to the resistance to any . 
process of the Supreme Court from Jan. 1, ‘1779 to J an...l, 1780; were 
thereby indemnified, discharged, and saved harmless from, any action, 
suit, or prosecution. : ; 

In this way, therefore, within eight years- the main provisions of the 
Regulating Act were swept away. The Supreme Court, however, continued: 
to exist, and ultimately with its diminished powers and preterisions, own its 
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_Wway to greater authority and réspect, both from Europeans and Natives, 
than any other tribunal which has ever existed in India. Nothing, how- 
ever, in its subsequent history serves to justify or excuse the policy of its 
founders. Their attempt to introduce an English superintendence of law 
and justice on the part of the Crown, and an ‘administration of ‘English 
rules of law and equity by. an English Court, was inde rashly and ignorantly, 
without any sufficient scheme or due preparation. “The Act of 17 81 atall 
events settled the difficulties which had arisen under the Regulating Act, 
and the Settlement, Crude and unsatisfactory as it was, was copied in other 
Presidencies, and endured so long as the Company and the — Empire 
existed.” $ 

In that era the Supreme Court acquired authority and renown ; arid 

English lawyers in' India have laid the foundation of a complete system of 

Anglo-Indian jurisprudence. They had carried out the ultimate end and 

object of the Regulating Act—an object which had redeemed the character 

of the Statute, and of its immediate policy—viz., to teach both rulers and 
subjects in the East that respect for law which was the foundation of social} 
order and the greatest gift which England had in its power to bestow on 


India. The opposition which had been at times excited died away, and ` 


_ as India was now united under a ‘monarchy which was itself limited by law, 
and was settling down, into a law governed country, the wishes of the authors 
of the Regulating Acts which they so utterly. failed to. accomplish may be 


said to have been ultimately fulfilled. When the subsequent history;of the _ 


legislative authorities and related institutions which had from time to time. 
been brought into existence, of the Supreme Courts and other judicial 
authorities, might have been traced for another eighty years, we arrived at 
a new epoch, the date from which nearly a eames legislative and judicial 


authority cones its origin: 
x * 


. Reforms in the Lewis judicial Establahmenta, and procedúre of British 


Indie, was now under the consideration of the Imperial. Parliament and of ~ 


the Indian government for a quarter of a century. In 1833, by 8. 53 of 
Statute 3 and 4 William 1V. Cap. 85, the Governor-General of India in Council 
was empowered to appoint a Commission, not exceeding five members, 
to enquire into and report upon the jurisdiction of the existing Courts of 
- Justice, and the operation of Laws in India, with a view to their consolidation 
and amendment. In prusuance of the powers thus conferred, an Indian 
Law Commission was, in the year 1834, appointed. It consisted of five 
members—the. Legislative Councillor appointed: under the Act of 1833, 
another English barrister, and three Civil Servants, one from each of the 
three Presidencies. Their first work-was to prepare a oe Penal Code 
for all British India. ` 
But the conflict of opinion both in England and i in Indis as te various, 
suggestions offered by the Law Commission having rendered its enquiries 
practically inoperative, the vacancies arising in it from time to time by 


> 
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death or resignation were not filled up, and it was thus permitted to become 
gradually extinct. In 1853, by S. 28 of Statute 16 and 17 vict. Cap. 95, 
Her Majesty was empowered to appoint Commissioners in. England -to 
consider and report “upon ‘the Reforms proposed by the India Law Com- 
missioners, appointed. under’ ‘the provisions of Statute 3 and 4 Will. IV, 
Cap. 85. “a. 

In ‘fulfilment of the duties thus developed on ikm the nan 
presented four Reports,. ‘the last of which bears date May. 20, 1856. These 
Reports recommended an amalgamation of the Supreme and Sudder Courts 
existed then at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, respectively, into one Court 
at each of those cities, to be designated the “High Court”. They also res 
commended the establishment at Agra, where no Supreme Court existed, 
of a “High Court” for the North-West Provinces, similar to those proposed 
for the three Presidencies. They further recommended that the High 
Court at Calcutta shall consist of not less than.eight judges—those at Madras 
and Bombay respectively of not less than five, and that at Agra not less 
than four judges. Finally, the Supreme Courts at the three Presidencies 
were abolished with the establishment of “High Court” at each of the three 
Presidencies by the passing of the Act of 1861. 











` Reviews and Notices of Books ` : 


An T into the Nature and Funetion’ ‘of Art— Published’ by the j 


University of Calcutta. Price Rupees Ten only. 
, Aesthetics is a rather neglected area in philosophical dailies in “India. 
It i is, therefore, heartening to find Dr. S. K. Nandi’s well- -written treatise 


on aesthetics, namely, An Enquiry into the Naturé and ‘Punction of Art. He 


has presented and examined with great skill the aesthetic theories of some 
of the great thinkers from Plato’ onwards, including Romain Rolland 
and Tagore. He has“ quoted extensively from the works of the various 
thinkers in support of his thesis which is sympathetic to Crocé’s and 


Tagore’s theories of art. The inclusion of Romain Rolland’s theory of art 


is very helpful as very little is known about his aesthetics. Besides, 


suitable -references from the works of Aurobindo and Tagore give the 
reader an insight into the contemporary’ ‘Indian aesthetics. All in all, the 


book is indispensable to students of aesthetics. a 


Of course on account of the limited scope of the book Dr. Natidi has l 


not undertaken examination of language which otherwise is the ‘source 
of many of our confusions., Nor has he discussed aesthetics in the light 
of the recent developments in Psychology and linguistic analysis. Another 
treatise covering the aforesaid points would be a very useful addition to 
the present one and undoubtedly Dr. Nandi is eminently qualified to 


write one. r 3 
Prem Nath. 





Ourselves 


ČENTRË or ASIAN STUDIES. 


A semiar on Asian Studies organised by Indian School of International 
Studies was held.i in, February and March, 1965, and made certain recommen- 
dations for setting up, , & centre of Asian Studies in this University. The 
recommendatioiis were as follows :— 

1. Asian Studies should be developed within the framework of area 
studies and should, therefore, comprise the language, geography, history and : 
culture and social, political and economic trends and institutions of the 

‘individual countries ‘and generally of the region or the area to be studied. 
In order that such a comprehensive study. is fruitful, it was agreed that 
wherever feasible interdisciplinary cooperation should be encouraged. 

2. “In view. ‘of the above, it ‘is necessary that area studies while, no 
doubt, forming part of the regular academic disciplines, should preferably _ 

- have a skeleton staff of their own and that this staff should be representative 
of several disciplines, 

3. Asian Studies, like any other area studies, should be language- 
oriented. ‘It was felt that teaching of ‘the language of the area should form. 
a basic requirement of area studies and that the study of the language or’ 
languages should bé encouraged by offering intensive language programmes. 
Tt was ‘also agreed that language training, if possible, should precede the 
area, specialisation programme. It was considered necessary that language 
study ` should ‘be. . made attractive by, offering suitable scholarships to. goad 
candidates: a i A 

4. Ti order to create ud ‘sustain interest in area studies Sd 7 
specialization, it is desirable that knowledge of the area may be introduced, 
even if in a rudimentary form, through the existing syllabi in the various 
subjects at the undergraduate level, but that this must ‘certainly be an 
integral ‘part of the post-graduate courses in various academic disciplines. 
In thé opinion of the Seminar, such a step, apart from creating a permanent. 
interest in such studies, will also help in generating a demand for specia- 
lists who: could be absorbed-in. the Universities and institutions of higher 
learning. 

In this connection, the Seminar gave E EA to: the praoca 
for the institution of an M.Litt. degree in area studies. Such a degres 
could -well be an intermediate degree, higher than the M.A. and lower thai 
the Ph.D., to be available to those who want a greater specialisation 
than is available at the M.A. level but for some reason are prevented from 
pursuing a Ph.D. course. 
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5. In view of our limited resources, both material and human, 
initially a few strong ‘centres—centres of excellence—may be developed 
and adequate resources may be made available to such centres. In course 
of time, other centres could develop. and, in fact, these strong centres 
may be able to help other centres with human materials, that is, the 
specialists. “We 

6. .Area specialisation should be discipline-biased. Naturally it 
should maintain the closest links with traditional academic department 
in the universities and, in fact, should function on the: basis of the closest a 
coordination between research and teaching. It was. “noted thatin the - 
West, particularly in the United States, the centres of area studies have been 
a kind of extension of normal university departments and continue to 
work in close relationship with those departments. Such an arrangement, 
it was also felt, would enable a scholar to obtain his degree in a particular 
discipline while pursuing specialisation in a particular area and thus ensure. 
his prospects of normal employment. 

7, Area studies should have a great degree of research- orientation. 
In view of this special character, it would be necessary to give area studies 

l a special treatment, particularly in respect of their needs. The Seminar, 
therefore, recommended that such centres should have : 

(a) a reasonable number of fellowships to attract academically somi 
and research-oriented scholars to join such studies. The U. G. C. may 
be requested to seb apart a number ‘of its Junior and Senior fellowships 
for area specialisation and the same may be awarded to such scholars who 
have joined area studies and are recommended by the authorities of such 
programmes. 

(b) adequate’ funds for tedthing of teachers and research scholars in tho 
field for a minimum of two years and. further for periodical visits by the 
permanent staff of such programmes to keep them up-to-date with the 
developments in the areas of their specialisation. ` ~ G 

. (c); funds ‘also for inviting visiting scholars from well-known institue 
tions abroad. In this connection, the Seminar felt that the Universities 
should “be allowed reasonable ‘freedom in exercising their discretion in 
“the matter of inviting scholars whom they cones academically: sound 
and useful ; 

.. (dy liberal grants and matching E exchange quota for equipment, 
field work and library needs of such programmes, ` ; 
.. The matter is receiving the attention of the. University, - 
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Notification No. C/272/89 (Affi.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Gobardanga Hindu College has been affiliated in Sanskrit to 
the B.A. Hons. standard and in Education in Ancient and Modern India to the B.T. 
standard with- effect from the commencement of the session 1965-66 i.e. with 
permission to present candidates in the relevant subject at the B.T. Examination in 
1966, at the B.A. Hons. Part I Examination in 1967 and B.A. Hons. Part II Examina- 
tion in 1968 and not earlier. wie 


Senate House, G. 0. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
: Calcutta, . . EE Registrar 
_ The 7th August, 1965, ; 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. ©/292/136 (Afil.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Shyampur Siddheswari Mahavidyalaya, Howrah, has been 
affiliated in Mathematics to the P.-U. Arts and B.A. Pass standards; in English, 
Bengali, Physics. Chemistry and Mathematics to the P.-U. Science standard and in 
Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Sc. Pass standard with effect ‘from the 
commencement of the session 1965-66 i.e. with permission to present candidates in 
the relevant subjects atthe Pre-University Examination in 1966, B.A. and B.Sc. 
Part I Examinations in 1967 and B.A. and B.Sc. Part IE Examinations in 1968 and 
not earlier. . Eases 

e Mi . 
a - G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
~ Senate House, Eig : Registrar. 

Calcutta, 

The 9th August, 1965. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. (/326/141 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 


already granted, the Belonia- College, Tripura, has been affiliated in Commercial - 


Arithmotic and Book-keeping to the Pre-University Arts standard and in Education 
to the B.A, Pass standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1965-66 
i.e., with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the 
Pro-University: Examination in 1966, B.A. Part I Examination in 1967 and B.A. 
Part II Examination in 1968 and not earlier. 


: G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

Sonate House, Registrar. 
Calcutta, . 

The 14th August, 1965. Aine 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA - ae 
‘Notification No. /498/158 (Afi) ` 


It is heredy notified for general information that the Kandi Raj College of 
Commeres, Berhampore, has bsen affiliated in English, Bengali, Commercial Geography, 
' Elements of Civics and Economics, Commercial Arithmetic and Elements of Book- 
keeping to the Pre-University Arts’ standard and in English, Bengali, Economic 
Theory, Economic Problems of India, Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, 
Business Organisation, Economie’ Geography, Secretarial Practice, Commercial 
Mathematics and in Elective Group ‘A’, i.e. Advanced Accountancy and Auditing to 
the B.Com, Pass standard from tho session 1965-66 i.o. with permission to present 
candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the Pre-University Arts Examination 
in 1966, B.Com, Part I Examination in-1967 and B.Com. Part IL Examination in 1968 
and not earlier, E l pres sheet 0 
G. ©.. RAYCHAUDHURI, . 

Registrar. | 
See ee Meat 


ae ; - i 


Senate House,: 
Calcutta, ` 
: The 21st August, 1965, _ en ee ee 
a Zou ° =... UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No. C/401/159 (Affl.) 


it 


ga 


. Itis hereby notified for general information that the Sewnarayan. Ramèswàr 
Fatepuria College, Beldanga, Murshidebad, has been affiliated in English, Bengali 
(Vernaculat), Elements of Civics and Fconomics, History, Logic and~ Commercial 
Geography to the Pre-University Arts standard and in English, Bengali (Vernacular), 
Economics, Political Science, History and Philosophy to the “B.A. Pass standard 
from the session 1965-66 i.o- with permission to present candidates in the above 
mentioned subjects at the Pre-University Arts Examination in 1966, B.A. Part I 
Examination in 1967 and B.A. Part II Examination in 1968 and not earlier. 


G..C. RAYCHAUDHURI, - 


Senate House, te Ede - Registrar. . 
Calcutta, a 
The 21st August, 1966, En Sees 2 3 A, Rina ge PENE 
tate UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA si cy 


ae ee: ‘Notification No. C/894/187 (Affl.) 


` It is hereby notified for general’ information that, the Sree Chaitanya College of 
Commerce, Habra, 24-Parganas, has been affiliated in English, Bengali, Elements of 
Civics and Economics, Commercial Arithmetic and Elements of Book-keeping and 
Commercial Geogarphy to the Pre-University.Arts-.standard and ‘in English, Bengali; 
Economic Theory, Economic Problems of-India, Commercial and Industrial Law, 
Accountancy, Business Organisation, Economic Geography, Secretarial Practico, 
Commercial Mathematics and in Elective Group “A’, ive. Advanced Accountancy “and 
" Auditing to the B.Com. Pass standard with effect fiom the session 1965-66, i.e, with 
permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the Pre-Universitly 
Arts Examination in 1966, B.Com. Part I Examination in 1967 and B.Com. Part II 
Examination in 1968and not earlier- —— , ; ‘ f 
Q. C RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Senate House, PEE ter, oS, Bus RRS Registrar, ` 
Calcutta, r 

The 2ist August,:1965. Aig hide od. e wee 

; UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA ` ` ! 


Notification No. C/515/67 (Affi.) - 


i It is hereby notified for generalinformation that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Viharilal College of Home and Social Science, has beon affiliated, 
in Household Science to the B.A. and B.Sc. Honours standards with effect from the 
commencement of the session 1965-66, i.e., with permission to present candidates in 
the above mentioned subject at the B.A. and B.Se. Part I Examinations in 1967 
and B.A. and B.Sc. Part II Examinations in 1968 and not earlier. ae AN 


Senate House, G. 0. RAYCHAUDHURI, : , ... 


Calcutta, ` ` Registrar. = 
The 28th August, 1965. Jef, 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA _ 
Notification, No. 0/502/65 (Aff) ` 


` 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Vidyasagar Evening College has béen affiliated in Political Science 
to the B.A. Honours standard and in Advanced Accountancy, Auditing end Income 
Tax and Costing to the B.Com. Honours standard with effect from tha commencement 
of the session 1965-66, i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned 
subjects at the B.A? and B.Com. Part Í Examinations in 1967 and B.A. and B.Com, 
Part IT Examinationsin | 1968 and not earlier. 


Senate House, i GQ. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, Registrar. 
The 27th August, 1965. Ai . k 


UNIVERSITY OF CÄLCUTTA ` ; 
Notification. No. 0/583/160 (AM) "3" 7 =. 


It is hereby notified for genera} information that the Dekshin Barasat College, 


l 24, Parganas, has been affiliated in English, Bengali, Elements of Civics and Economics, 


History, Logic, Commercial Geography and Commercial Arithmetic .and Elements of 
Book-keeping to the Pre-Univesity Arts standard and in English, Economics, , Political 
Science, History and Philosophy. to-the B.A. Pass standard with effect from the session 
1965-66, i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects at 
the Pre-University Examination in 1966, B.A. Part I Examination in 1967 and B.A, 

Part II Examination in 1968 and not earlier. ` 3 


Senato House, G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, at Registrar. 
The 28th August, 1965. Beg 
:,* -UNIVERSITY OF-CALOUTTA 


Notification No, C/481/88 (Aff) 


It is hereby notified for general: information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Girls’ College, Howrah, has been affiliated in Alt. English and 
Hindi to the P.-U. Arts Standard, in Alt. English, Hindi, Elective English and 
Mathematics to the B.A. Pass standard- andin English and Education to the B.A. 
Honours standard ‘with effect form - commencement of the session 1965-66, ie. with 
permission to prosent candidates in the above-mentioned subjects at the Pro. : 
University Examination in 1966, B.A. PartI Examination in 1967 and B.A. Pat IX 
Examination i in 1968 and not. earlier, 


Senate House, ` : G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Caleutta, à _- Registrars 
The 31st August, 1965. ve ates 
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SHELLEY’S THEORY OF POETRY 


Dr. P. S. Sastri, M.A., M.Lirr., Pa.D. 
Head of the Department of English, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 


1. Thomas Love Peacock’s Four Ages of Poetry argues rationalis- 
‘tically, though cynically, that poetry is bound to decay and to disappear 
in the age of utility. According to him the period in which poetry origi- 
nated in Europe was the agé of iron. This was followed by the age of gold 
wherein flourished Homer, Aeschylus and Pindar. Then came the age of 
silver, the period of Virgil and of the other Augustans. At the end came 
the age of brass, the late Roman decadence whose typical representative 
was said to be Nonnus. ` In English poetry the age of iron was the Middle 
age; the golden age was that of Shakespeare. The age of silver was that 
of Dryden and Pope. The age of brass was his own period. Accordingly 
he ridicules the ‘‘egregious confraterhity of rhym sters, known by the name 
of the lake poets”. He refers to Shelley when he mentions the “querulous, 
egotistical rhapsodies, to express the writer’s high dissatisfaction with 
the world and everything in it”. In the modern times the poet is said 
to be “a semi-barbarian in a civilized community”. Poetry is “the mental 
rattle that awakened the attention of intellect in the infancy of civil society.” 

Peacock observed that Shelley’s Defence of Poetry ‘is'a defence without 
an attack’, The only trace of its being a reply to Peacock’s Four Ages 
(1820) is to be found in Shelley’s over-emphasis on the value of poets and 
of poetry. The easy mirth of Peacock provoked an intensely serious 
Defence. Shelley shows the superiority of creative imagination. But 
what Peacock argued was not the superiority of reason but the inevitable 
rise of reason. Shelley has not met this problem squarely. 

Tn trying to refute the arguments of Peacock, Shelley began his 
Defence of Poetry (1821) after a close study of Biographia Literaria and 
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Sidney’s Apology for Poetry. The Defence is closely modelled after the 
Apology: Both the defenders are at heart Platonists, and both are ` deter- 
mined to defend poetry from the standpoint of moral values and ideals. 
Neither offers a comprehensive or an analytic discussion of the subject. 
Shelley’s, however, is a sympathetic and creative study of the nature and 
value of poetry. Just as Sidney failed to meet Gosson’s main chasg 
squarely, so did Shelley. 

Unlike Sidney, we find Shelley taking a wider view of poetry. This 
view was the product of the great movement of feeling called the French 
Revolution and of the great movement of ideas known as the Renascence. 


As a result, Shelley’s central doctrines are inspiration, imagination, and 
mae 


‘But his theory is essentially charged with his emotionalism whence 
it is unsystematic. Sidney, on the other hand, presents his view, though 
a not correct one, with remarkable consistency and cogency. 

In defending Poetry against Peacock’s charges, Shelley tends to 
make poetry lose its identity in a loose synthesis of philosophy, morality, 
and art. In the fashion of the Renascence critics, he combines in himself 
the offices of the scholar, teacher, and prophet. Not only does he’ speak 
of the greatness of poetry, he maintains contradictory positions. A 
poet is a nightingale, who sits in darkness and sings to cheer its own solitude 
with sweet sounds” (shawcross: Shelley’s Literary and Philosophical 
Criticism, p. 129); and yet we are told that the poet portrays “beautiful 
idealisms of moral excellence”, and that he “excites a generous impulse, 
an ardent thirst for excellence.” And all this is interwoven with the twin 
doctrines of inspiration and imagination, which are again’ related inti- 
mately to the principle of love. There is something of the neo-Platonist 
spirit in such an approach. As Gayley and Scott observed, the Defence 
should be read along with Plato’s Ion, Philebus, Phaedrus, and Symposuim. 


2. The Platonic doctrine’ is the central basis of the Dalene of Poetry _ 


(1821). Poetry is the creative principle in man. Poets are - “not only 
the authors of language and of music, of the dance and architecture, and 
statuary, and painting, they are the institutors of laws, and the founders 
of a civil society, and the inventors of the arts of life” (p. 124). They are 
“men of the most spotless virtue, the most consummate. prudence, the 
“most fortunate of men” (p. 156). They are “philosophers of the very 
loftiest power.” And “poetry ‘is the record of::the best - and happiest 
“moments of the happiest and best minds” (p. 154); it is “the centre and 
circumference of knowledge” (p. 152) and it “comprehends all science”, 
` Consequently “poets are the unacknowledged" legislators of the world” 
` (p. 159). -> 
And yet there is a historical process PEN in the stream of sole: 
Shelley sketches the social history of literature. This sketch has nothing 
-to do with the platonic doctrine. It is a sketch ‘reminiscent of- Herd - 


t 
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and Rousseau. In the naturalistic manner of these writers, he describes 
the origins of poetry. These origins go to the time tliat saw the origins of 
man. The first expression of the emotions by the primitive man were 
about the objects in his environment. Later he was said to have expressed 
his emotions about man in society, about man ‘with all his passions and 
pleasures’ (p. 121). Even.in those early periods men-are said to have 
observed “a certain order in their words and actions, distinct from that of 
‘the objects and the impressions represented by them” (p. 122). Later 
they began imitating natural objects, all the while observing “a certain 
rhythin’or order.” -This imitation being an ‘approximation to the beautiful’ 
it was capable of giving rise to an intenser and purer pleasure.’ And the 
poets accordingly are those in whom this pleasure exists in excess. One is 
a poet when he “apprehends the true and the beautiful. He apprehends 
the good which exists in the relation subsisting between existence and 
perception, and between perception and expression” (p. 123). 

This naturalistic tale about the origins of poetry is fanciful, though 
the conclusion drawn from, it is valuable. Shelley’s emphasis on the 
moral ‘value of poetry makes him speak in exaggerated tones of the pre- 
valence of great literature during the periods of moral and intellectual 
greatness. There have been periods in the past when great literature 
emerged even when there was no corresponding moral greatness in the 
times. Instead of moral greatness, we find in such epochs intense social 
activity. Poetry may minister to social good; but it cannot be said to 
arise from the greater goodness prevailing in society. 

3. Taking the view that evolution is cyclical, he argues that “every 
original language near to its source is in itself the chaos of a cyclic poem” 
(p. 124). The erotic poems of later times are “episodes to that great poem, 
which all poets, like the cooperating thoughts of-one great mind, have built 
up since the beginning of the world” (p. 139). Even thé history of the 
Roman empire is a series of “episodes of that cyclic poem written by time 
upon the memories of men” (p. 140). a 

In Shelley’s view literature appears to be a social product, a product 
of the collective spirit. -He observes that “the highest perfection of human 
society has ever corresponded with the highest dramatic excellence ; ; and 


that the corruption or the extinction of the drama in a nation where it has ` . 


once flourished, is a mark of a corruption of manners, and an extinction 


of the energies which sustain the soul of social life” (p. 137). 

Even the literary forms represent a collectivist theory of evolution. 
Homer, Dante, and Milton’ are the only genuine epic poets because they 
“bore a defined and intelligible relation to the knowledge and sentiment 


and religion of the age in which they lived” (p. 146). Virgil, Tasso, Ariosto,” 


and Spenser cannot be called trie epic poets because they are not the re- ° 


presentatives of their. times (p. 147), _ Likewise Shelley tells us that when 
his contemporary poets have been able to fathom “the depths of human 
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nature with a comprehensive and all-penetrating spirit,” this “is less their 
spirit than the spirit of the age” (p..159). Such a view does scantijustice 
to the creative genius. But since moral values are essentially social' values, 
Shelley exaggerates his conception of a poet’s relation to his society. * 
Talking about Dante, he observes that “a great poem isa fountain 
for éver overflowing with the waters of wisdom and delight; and. after 
-one person and one age has exhausted all its divine effluence which their 
peculiar relations enable them to share, another and yet another succeeds, 
and new relations are ever developed, the source of an unforeseen and an 
unconceived delight” (p. 148). This conception: of-a- stream of ‘poetry 
makes a poet like Shelley the contemporary spectator of his age and also 
a participant in the stream. This stream of poetry is an integral part of 
the greater process of history. Poetry consequently becomes an integral 
and powerful element.in the fabric of society. : -7 
“All high poetry. is infinite”. (p. 147). It reveals’ the ee 
even as it appears to sum up the life of the times when it was composed. 
It gathers into itself the total spirit of the past and passes it on to the future. 
It contains within itself embryonically the entire subsequent history. 
“It is as the first acorn, which contained all oaks potentially” (p: 147). 
‘Great poetry is, no doubt, charged with great suggestion. But its jgreat= 
ness is also found in the profound influence it wields over succeeding ages. 
The stream of poetry is continuous ; and as it progresses, it acquires greater 
and greater dignity and value. In this light Shelley could say of his‘own 
age that it “will be a memorable age in intellectual achievements’; for, 
that was the period where lived “such philosophers anil poets- aS SUIpass 
“eyond comparison any who have appeared since the last national struggle 
for civil and religious Liberty. (p: 159). The Platonic vision seni I left 
Shelley. | 
3. Shelley looked at the world like a Platonist. The vad. is an 
appearance which now and then reveals the light of a. hidden power. «That, 
power. is within the world, struggling to transform the entire- universe, 
It is a power embodying the realized perfection of all -that ‘is good and 
beautiful on earth; and it therefore reveals the unity in life. It is-icalled 
_ differently at different places. It is the Intellectual. Beauty of his Hymn, 
the Liberty of his Code, the ‘Great Spirit’ of Love, the One of, Adonais, 
_the Spirit of Nature of Queen Mab, and the Vision of ‘Alastor and. ‘Epip- 
sychidion. His skylark embodies the same parfection. Everywhere’ there 
__ is the same one Spirit’s ‘plastic stress’ ; and poetry too is one of the modes 
through which this power i8 tevealed.. P : s 
-Poetry thus is a revelation of this ‘power. Thern does not create - 
- anything from his own mind. He creates in the sense that he reveals “those , 
<. forms which’are common. to universal nature and existence.” | Accordingly . 
“a poem is the very image of life expressed in its eternal truth’? (p? 128}. 
Tt “is the creation of actions according: to.the unchangeable forms of human’. 


j 
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nature” (p. 128) It is not an imitation, but an expression of an eternal 
value. This value is not created because it exists always; -and since we 
are not familiar with it in normal life, it strikes us as a creation. The work 
of invention and execution is subordinate in the creative process. Hence 
he appeals to the greatest poets whether it is not an error to declare that the 
finest passages arise from study and labour. This labour, however, appears 
in connecting the various inspired passages (p. 153). l 

During the creative imoments, the poet is an inspired being. He is. 
under the influence of a power whieh he can neither understand nor control, 
because, as Plato said, there is a divine afflatus flowing into the poet. In 
this state the -poet-is forced to realise images of perfection. He “parti- 
cipates in the eternal, the infinite, and the one” (p. 124); and poetry “acts 
in a divine and unapprehended manner, beyond and above consciousness” 

‘(p. 129). Since poetry is the product of an inspired moment, no one can’ 
say, ‘I will compose poetry’ (p. 153). And this power called inspiration 
‘arises from within’. Such exceptional moments come without notice 
and leave equally suddenly. During those moments arise elevating and 

, delightful thoughts and feelings. It is then that we have “‘the interpene- 
tration of a diviner nature through our own” (p. 154), and the poet seeks 
to arrest those moments and to “redeem from decay the visitation of the 
divinity in man” (p. 155). 

The moment of inspiration does not endure for a long time. It sets 
the imagination into action and there arises a quick succession of thoughts 
and feelings. What is then visualised appears consequently dim; but 
it has an intensity. In giving expression to it the poet introduces his own 
conscious will; and this tends to the disappearance of inspiration. More- 
over, expression cannot keep pace with the imagination. Thus he observes 
that “ when composition begins, inspiration is already on, the decline” 
(p. 153). .“The mind in creation,” he observes, “is as a fading coal, which 
some invisible influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory 
brightness” (p. 153). It begins to fade away because the volitional act 
which is necessary for expressing the vision seeks to impose a control 
on the uncontrollable power. The mind in execution is like a fading coal. 
It fades and yet it illumines. This illumination compels the poet to com- 
bine two or-more ideas or feelings, whence the expression becomes meta- 
phorical. The metaphorical language reveals the hitherto “unapprehended 
relations of things and perpetuates their, apprehension” (p. 123). - Hence 
though the composition is a feeble shadow of the imagination, the meta- 
phorical expression makes it both original-and distinct. 

Since the Defence originated in his desire to refute the inevitable 
supermacy of reason and utility advanced by Peacock, Shelley exaggerates 
his views. His greatest works did not come to him naturally and easily. 
They cost him a great labour which is incompatible with an over-emphasis. 
on inspiration. His manuscripts abound in many variants. But usually 
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he allowed himself to express at the height-of his experience. Ifa trouble- 


some word or line came in his way, he left it at that and later came to fill. 


it up and to moothen the passage. ‘Consequently he maintains throughout 
his work the language of the creative imagination. Since this language 
is surcharged with emotion, imagination and metaphor, at times it appears 


to be diffuse, obscure, trailing and amorphous. About the poem Life of- 
Life, Tennyson aptly remarked that “he seems to go up into the air and: 


brust.” Shelley’s practice is a continuous rejection of the theory of re- 


-collection in tranquillity. He never held that poetry is to be deliberately- 


. produced at any time subsequent to that of the original experience. Peotry 
is intimately bound up with the first experience, not with its revival. -© ~~ 
4. The supreme power or divinity appears in a variety of forms 


which are all united in terms of the ideal power. The varied manifestations: 


of the power are all forms of poetry. Peacock argued that poetry declines 
as civilization progresses, and that the imagination has to give way. to 
reasoning and to utility. As against this, Shelley argues that it is imagi- 
nation which makes anything possible and which reveals the intrinsic value 
of the given. “Reason cannot create. it needs the products of imagina- 
tion to operate upon. Reason gives rise to utility, and the utilitarian 
concepts ‚are detrimental to human development. When imagination 
is absent,. there is the absence of sympathy ; and then we cannot feel what 
we know. As Coleridge said in his Dejection seeing and feeling must co- 
exist if we are to overcome dejection. 


Imagination is sharply distingushed from reason. When the mind - 
contemplates the relations between one thought and another; we ate having’ 
the reasoning mind. But when the mind “acts upon those thoughts so as to. 


colour them with its own light ; and composes from them other thoughts” 
(p. 120), we have the imaginative activity. The former is the pririciple 
of analysis, and the latter that of synthesis. As synthetic it emphasises 
‘the similitudes of thought,’ and is therefore ‘the perception of the value’ 
of things and thoughts. Reason thus is like the instrument, body, or 
shadow of imagination. Such an imagination in the poetic act does not 
admit ugliness as such. Even if it has to deal with the. distorted material, 


it renders it beautiful, because the poets “can colour-all that they. com-- 


bine with the evanescent hues of this ethereal. world”. Imagination colours 


the facts in the sense that it transmutes them into the idéal, and this trans- : 
f ormation is necessary to all poetry.. By Poetry then Shelley means “th 


expression ‘of the creative imagination”. Prose writing i is‘as much poetry 
as anything else. Likewise the other fine arts, actions, inventions, insti- 
tutions, legal systems, religious systems are all forms of poetry because 
these are brought into being by imagination in its striving after perfection. 


When one sees or visualises the beauty of an imagined entity and ae 


it into a specific form, he is.to that extent a post: 





oe 





as 
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` In every act of iniagination, the soul of the individual visualises or 
feels a perfection which it seeks to realize. “This fills it with delight be- 
cause it represents the’ soul’s own future or possible state of perfection. 
This alone can explain why one is not only delighted with what he visualises 
of intuits, but realises his oneness with it. There results a ‘harmony be- 
tween the individual and what he intuits. Such a harmony which is the 
work of the creative imagination exists at various levels. The harmoney 


of will and feeling: is virtue ; the perfect union of soul with soul is another | 
harmony called love. The harmony of social relations is the origin of the . 


social institutions and of law. The harmony or adjustment of intellectual 
elenients is truth. In other words, truth, virtue and the like do not consti-: 
tute the funetion or end of poetry, since they are the products of the poetic- 


activity. They are forms under which the perfect Intellectual Benin 


reveals itself to us. 

Each such form is an imaginative idea which is*beautiful. It is 
desirable and valuable‘ for its own sake. It is'an image of a perfection 
revealing order, harmony, or unity. It has arhythm. This rhythm can 
express itself even in a social system. Thus Shelley observes that “the 
true poetry of Rome lived in its institutions: for whatever of beautiful, 
true and majestic they contained, could have sprung only from ‘the faculty 


which creates the order in which they consist” (p. 140). This is taking” 


a very wide view of poetry. And Shelley seems to argue that poetry is 
at the very basis of human life. Then even reasoning, utility and the 
like acquire a meaning or significance only when they are grounded in 
the poetic or ‘creative imagination. This is Shelley’s indirect answer to 
the inevitable predominance of reason advocated by Peacock. 

5. Poetic inspiration is common to poetry and many others: But 


poetry differs from the rest in the kind of expression it takes up. The 


medium: ‘here is language not virtue, not action. Langauge “is the most 
direct and the most plastic of all media. ` It is, says Shelley, “arbitrarily 
produced by the imagination” (p. 125). ‘It is related only to thoughts. 
The medium of any other art- has its own nature and its own direct relations 
to the others. g 


But to say. that language is the: product of imagination is A ignore ` 


the utilitarian aspect of language.. “The other media too have their own 
advantages and they too can claim their origins in imagination. : “Tt is 
equally difficult to -accept Shelley’s view that the medium in“the other 


arts is an obstacle preventing the proper expression of the artists con. — 


ception. A sculptor does not think or feel like a poet ; nor does the musician 
or the painter., In each art there is an inseparable unity of the expréssed 
content and the medium proper. The medium of any art is both an obs- 
tacle and a medium. And the-greatness of the artist lies not in the medium 


he chooses, but in the way he seeks to overcome the limitations ‘imposed: 


on him by his medium, 
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The language employed by the poet is not the language of a scientist 
or that of the historian. It is measured language, and this need not be: 
metrical. But metrical form, he declares, ‘is “convenient and popular, 
and to be preferred, especially in such composition as includes much action” 
(p. 127). The metrical pattern as something existing in its own right has- 
no necessary relation with poetry ; and no poet is to be tied down to it, 
But measure is an absolute necessity. The poet is sensitive to the order 
of the relations of thoughts and feelings. This is intimately bound up 
with his sensitiveness to the order of the relations of sounds. (p. 126). And 
since the creative imagination involves the idea or image of perfection 
or harmony, the two-fold sensitiveness is intimately bound up with the 
harmony of words and the harmony of meaning. And the ‘resulting 
measured-language being a harmony of meaning, words and sound, Shelley 
speaks of ‘the vanity of translation’ (p. 126). Untranslatability is- no 


doubt the mark of great literature. Every great work of art is‘a perfect ` 


unity of form and.content; and in a translation we transfuse only the 
content from one language into another. But Shelley’s translations of 
the:Hymn to Mercury and of Agathon’s speech in the Symposium are out- 
standing exceptions to -this criterion of untranslatability. ; 


Allied to w is his distrust of any theory of ig like that of oe 
the Revolt of Istam he said: “Nor have I penile’ any system’ relating 
to mere words to divert the attention of the reader, from whatever interest 
I may have succeeded in creating, to my own ingenuity in contriving.’ 
His intention has always been to choose “the most obvious and appro- 
priate language”. The result is a measured and yet metrical language. 
Poetry is therefore that which “expresses those arrangements of language 
and especially metrical language, which are created by that „imperial 
faculty” called imagination. Though. Shelley held that ‘the “distinction 
between prose and verse is not admissible i in accurate or exact philosophy, 
he insists on the metrical form in his own way. He felt the accuracy of 
the distinction, but he could not rationalise it to himself. 


Shelley’s argument not only points to the difference between measured 

‘and unrhythmical language, but it is also applicable ‘to: the difference be- 
tween the. metrical. and the. merely measured language.: Shelley does not 

- enter into a. deeper examination ‘of this problem because of his emphasis 
on the. content of poetry. He does recognise the- indispensability of the 
form. Yet.when he talks of poems or poets, he is not so attentive to their 
words, phrases.and forms as to their substance. As Bradley said, “Poetry 
was to him so essentially. an effusion of aspiration, love, and worship, that, 
we can- ‘imagine his feeling it almost an impiety to break up its unity even 
for purposes „of study, and tọ-give a separate attention, to its ‘means | of 


uttefance,” ae RE had EE eS A 
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6. Poetry communiestes, “the wisdom which is mingled. with its 
delight; ”. In this task it awakens and expands the mind with the many, 
“anapprehended combinations of thought”. These combinations’ are 
inherent in reality. Poetry only “lifts the veil”. In so doing it offers 
delight. There is .a ‘durable, universal and permanent’ pleasure beside 
the ‘transitory and particular’ one. That which produces either of these 
forms is useful. “Whatever strengthens and purifies the affections, en- 
larges the imagination, and adds spirit to sense, is useful” (p. 148). This 
is the kind of utility associated with the pleasure that arises from the 
exercise of imagination. The other kind of utility is what is usually 
spoken of as sensuous, selfish or meterialistic. In contradistinction to 
this second variety, the first is now not designated utility, but value. 


Poetry has to express an ideal, a perfection, which evokes delight or ` ‘ 
delightful aspiration. Poems answering to this description are frequent: 


in Shelley’s work. - Homer is said to have “embodied the ideal perfection 
of his age in human characters.” He reveals “the truth and beauty of 
friendship, patriotism, and persevering devotion to an object” (p. 129). 
But there are poems where this kind of ideal perfection is not found. 
Shelley has many melancholy lyrics which are the ‘sweetest songs’ that 
‘tell of saddest thought’. Satire, epic and tragedy too do not- ‘directly’ 
portray ideal perfection. Shelley therefore observes that ‘the poet has tid 
“eolour with the hues of the ideal everything he touches.” ` Where a relation 
to the ideal is absent, there we have no poetry. But the relation, can be direct 
or indirect. .Shelley’s own melancholy lyrics communicate the lament 
arising from the loss of the ideal. Though the joy of poetry is often, wholly 
unalloyed, he observes that “the pain of the inferior is frequently con- 
nected with the pleasures of the superior positions of our being”, that “tha 
pleasure that is in sorrow is sweeter than the pleasure of pleasure itse 
and that “sorrow, terror, anguish, despair itself, are often the chosen ex- 
pressions of an approximation to the highest good” (p. 150). Tragedy 
delights us because it communicates “a shadow of the. pleasure which 
exists in pain”. The kind of pleasure that interests us is. that which is 
mixed with pain. It is therefore an error in judgment to speak of pleasure 


as such as the end of poetry. Shelley points to the unique . experience ` 
of tragedy where we have a curious blend of pleasure and pain, and this - 


-union focusses our attention on the meaning implicit in such a unity. 

It is the awareness’ of the ideal that results in the ‘intensely painful 
emotions. The Athenian tragedies represent “the™ highest idealisms. of 
passion and of power” (p. 133) ; and there we become aware of ourselves 
“ander a thin disguise of circumstances, stripped of all but that ideal per- 


fection and energy which every one feels to. be the internal type of all. that. 


he loves, admires, and would become” (p. 134). Accordingly he. held 

King Lear to be the greatest drama in the world. Referring to his Cenci, 

he remarked that “the poetry which exists in these tempestuous sufferings 
2—9190P-—IX 
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and crimes, mitigates the pain of the contemplation of moral deformity”. 
Count Cenci is a poetic character and as such is a form of expression of the 

. ideal. That is, perfection includes also those qualities which can become 
the instruments of evil. Here appear ‘energy, power and passion of the 
soul’. These are essentially forms capable of revealing perfection directly 
or indirectly. The ultimate substance of poetry is. therefore the ideal not the 
actual. 

And yet Shelley underrated his own Cenci. He never eh comedy 
which may be said to glorify the ideal by presenting the absurdity of the 
actual.. He preferred Prometheus to Satan because the latter’s imper- 
fections. are said to come in the way of our interest. This incosistency is 
due to Shelley’s impatience with the actual world of imperfection. 

‘7. Poetry has to express ideal perfection. The poet then may 
have to express his beliefs about this ideal; and then poetry will have-a 
moral function.-But Shelley talls us that the poet should not have a moral 
end in view, nor‘should he give vent to his own ideas of right and wrong” 
(p. 181). “Didactic poetry”, he. says in his preface to Promethus, “is my 
abhorrence: nothing can be equally well expressed in prose. that is not 
tedious and supererogatory in verse”. The great poets do. not give: us 
didactic poetry. But “those in whom the poetical faculty, though great, 
is less intense, as Euripides, Lucan, Tasso, Spenser, have frequently affected 
a moral aim, and-the effect of their-poetry is diminished in exact proportion 
to the degree in-which they compel us to advert to this purpose” (p. 132). 

These statements draw a distinction between didacticism and moral 
value. A poet can have the general purpose of doing good.' A poet can - Y 
also write a poem like Hellas with a view. to communicating-a specific moral. / 
effect. Moreovér, oùe. of the main functions of poetry is-to portary moral. 
ideals.. Shelley himself admits that. “he has tried to. familiarise the. minds. 
of his readers. with. ‘beautiful idealisms- of, moral. excellence.” 

What Shelley. is. then objecting to is the attempt to instruct men in. 
morals, to convey doctrines. Such attempts are based. on rational: argu- 
ments .as the discourse on -education foundin The Excursion. -Poetry. 
can and does have a moral purpose. But this purpose in poetry should 
not’ be realised by an-appeal. to the reasoning, intellect. - Any-such appeal, 
as he said in his preface to Cenci, is tantamount. to the ‘enforcement’ of-a 
‘dogma.’ 

_ In January, 1819 he informed Peacock, “I consider poetry very Zab. sal 
ordinate to moral and. political science.” He considered reasoning . on 
moral ptoblems to be’ very valuable. But it has no place in poetry since it 
can be expressed in unmeasured language in a much better way. In the. 
second place, Shelley recognised that while the poet’s own, ideas about 
moral problems are those of his own country and. time, the content of 
poetry must be of eternal and universal interest. The former is central 
to didacticism. i 
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‘Shelley’s central argument on these problems is based on his theory 
of imagination. Poetry produces its moral effect through the imagination 
which is stimulated into activity in the inspired moments. Imagination, 
he says, is “the great instrument of moral good” (p. 131). This imagina- 
tion is of the nature of sympathy. It.effects a union, and is thus a form of love. 
Accordingly we are told that “the great secret of morals is love” (p. 181). 
If people “hate and despise and consure the deceive and subjugate one 
another,” it is not because they have no ‘admirable doctrines’. It is be- 
cause they want love; and love is “a going out of our own nature, and’ an 
identification of oumelros with the beautiful which exists in thought, action 
or person not our own.” This is the nature of imagination, and it is vital 
to morality. Hence we are told that “a man to be greatly good’ must 
imagine intensely and comprehensively” (p. 131). Imagination is thus 
the cause whose effect is moral good. Poetry expresses the cause whose. 
necessary effect is the moral good. By strengthening imagination it pro- 
motes morality. -Moral reasoning, on the other hand, has- no reference to 
its cause; it analyses the effect. 


8. The poetical faculty, says , Shelley, has two factions: “it creates 
new materials of knowledge and power and pleasure,” and “it engenders 
in the mind a desire to reproduce and arrange them according to a certain 
rhythm and order which may be called the beautiful and the good” (p. 152). 
The creations of imagination are new and beautiful at the.same time. The 
novelty and beauty of the product. interests us and acts on our imagina- 
tion. When our imagination is stimulated, there is generated an experience 
that is similar to the one: which: the creative artist had prior to 'the’act of. 
composition. This similarity is again due’ to that element of sympathy 
which is an essential aspect of imagination. Under the impact of imagi- 
nation our feelings and emotions are awakened into an, activity. 


In poetry we find imagination acting on the emotion; and there 
arises a moral effect. The moral interpretation of life offered by poetry 
should accordingly be one ‘capable of satisfying the imagination. The 
“deepest and most original interpretation” comes. “by the way of imagina- 
tion”. In this sense does poetry come to discover or to create ideas. That 
is, great poetry does not offer an interpretation which we already possess, ` 
The great artist rejects a stereotyped or narrow morality, not morality as 
such. In Shelley’s, view this moral ideal is the same as love’ which he also 
called Intellectual Beauty, Liberty, and Spirit of Nature. As Bradley 
remarked, “Whatever in the world has any worth is an expression of Love. 
Love sometimes talks. Love talking musically is poetry.” 
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In all under- developed countries aiming: at economic: development 
through planning the nationalization of industries is an important economic 
issue requiring very careful attention. The question of nationalization has 
to be viewed in its proper perspective by taking into account the objectives 
of nationalization and the possibility ‘of realization of these objectives 
under the economic conditions obtaining in the country. .In an-under- 
developed economy the role of nationalization in the development process 
has to be ascertained in terms of the desirability of nationalization as 
well as the efficient management of nationalized industries. Nationalization 


may be desirable, but failure to manage nationalized undertakings. 


efficiently will defeat the very purpose for which a programme of nation- 
alization i is undertaken. 


Objectives of Nationalization . 


The objectives- of nationalization àrè. different j in different countries: 
Tn under-déveloped. countries planning for econémic development: nation- 
alization may become-riecessary for several reasons. Et ee 

First of-all; some basic and key industries may have to be nationalized 
“ in-order to-regulate and control the economy. Economic planning cannot 
be successfiil unless.the Government is in a position to make; its economic 
measures - peonia "A: large and strong private sector, te Mutat ‘by the 
Government ineffective. a thus: prevent the proper implementation of 
development plans. -In such a case the Government has to exercise absolute 
control over.-some basic and key industries through nationalization. 
Government ownership of some aa aa industries may. thus become 
essential to, development planning. . 


Secondly, a diffusion of economic ‘power, which’ is an important ‘goal: 


of economic policy. in backward. countries, can be brought . about by: 
nationalization:” A socialistic society has been, set. as a goal of develop- 


ment planning in many under-developed countries where concentrations òf. 
wealth: and economic power are considered extremely undesirable. Through . 
nationalization disparities of income and wealth can be removed to a con-. 


siderable extent and this is -one of the arguments advanced. by socialists 
- in defence of nationalization. In fact, by pursuing a policy of nationaliza- 
tion a Government can not only distribute national income in an equitable 
manner but also build the foundations of a socialistic society. 
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Thirdly, the wastes of competition can be eliminated through nation- 
alization. Under a systern_of private ownership of the means of production 
a single industry, when it is not a monopoly, consists of several or many 
competing firms which constantly strive to undersell each other by incur- 
ting expenses which are a waste from the point of view of the economy as 
a whole. Ina developing economy human and material resources have to 
‘be put to the best possible use and wastes have to be reduced to a minimum. 
Nationalization may be used as an instrument to avoid the wastes resulting 
from meaningless. competition. Nationalization is also desirable where the 
economies of large-scale production are not available to an industry owing 
to the existence of many competing firms, each producing a small output. 
In such a. case unified management and control of the industry will be of 
on advantags to the economy by way of reduced costs and prices. 


“Lastly, saatgualigations is an effective davis for putting.an-end to the 
abuses of monopoly. Actuated by the profit motive, monopolies may: not 
invest funds for expanding output when increased production is necessary: 
for meeting the growing needs of the economy. Again, the existence and 
growth of monopolies leading to an increasing exploitation of the consumer 
and concentrations of economic power, go counter to a policy. that’ aims at 
the maximization of economic welfare. In a developing economy the- 
Governoment may find it a difficult job to make a- monopoly ‘operate . in 
the best interests of the public and nationalization may be the only avenue 
open to it for safeguarding the interests of the consumer. 


It has, however, to be pointed out that some objectives of nationaliza- 
tion can be realized even without nationalization. The distribution of 
national income can be altered by tax devices ,. ‘by which income can be 
transferred from the rich to the- poor. The wastes. of competition can be 
minimized, ‘though not eliminated, by regulation. The’ power of monopolies 
can, be curbed by regulatory means and price control. But the existence 
of a large and strong private sector can easily make regulation and control 
ineffective,- The key sectors of the economy have, therefore, to be in the 
hands of the State for the regulation and control of the economy as a whole. 
And effective control of the economy is indispensable for the successful 
implementation of development plans. It is for this purpose alone, if not 
for anything else, that nationalization, is necessary in a planned economy. 


But it has to be borne in mind that while the nationalization of some 
industries may be necessary, the ‘objectives of nationalization cannot be 
realized unless a high level of efficiency is maintained in the nationalized ; 
industries.. Nationalization gives rise to a ‘number of problems relating 
to management and control, but these are certainly not problemy that 


defy solution. 
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Management of Nationalized Industry 


Tn nationalized undertakings one very important problem has to do 
with incentives. In a capitalist economy it is the motive of profit-maximiza- 
tion that provides the incentive to work. It may be supposed that ina 
state-owned industry. the disappearance of the profit motive will mean that 
no. incentive to work can be provided. But a little-reflection will make it 
clear that incentives do not really present a problem in nationalized 
enterprises. In joint-stock companies in capitalist countries the profit 
motive is at work only in a remote sense as the day-to-day management 
of these companies is in the hands of managers and not shar3-holders who 
are the owners of the companies. The share-holders of a joint-stock 
company control the business of the company through a Board of Directors 
elected by them. The Directors formulate policies and review the working 
of the concern from time to time. The task of management is left to 
managerial personnel appointed by the Board of Directors. The profit 
motive is thus of little importance in providing an inducement to ' business 
enterprise. Moreover, in nationalized industry a system of rewarding 

‘managers and workers for efficient work may bə introduced with a view to 
giving them inducements to work. Those whose performance is exception- 
ally good may be publicly. honoured as is the practice in the Soviet Union. 
In some cases ‘soie ‘workers and managers may have to be penalized in 
order fo prevent efficiency from falling to low levels. In fact, ‘there is. 
nothing that stands in the way of efficient working of nationalized. concerns 
and the performance of these concerns may be far better than that of similar 
concerns under. private enterprise. 

The effiicient management of nationalized industry depends, however; 
not only on incentives, but also on the measure of control exercised by a” 
central authority. ‘While Parliament should control all nationalized 
undertakings in the interests of the nation, too much interference in the 
affairs of a nationalized concern may prove to be an obstacle to’ the. smooth 
working of the concern. ` A nationalized undertaking has to be autonomous ` 
in some respects if its efficient management is to be ensured. Again, it has ` 
to be controlled by a. central authority like Patliament in order that the’ 
national interest may <be safeguarded and the growth: of vested intersts 
prevented. It is now an accepted view that while Parliament should 
discuss and decide questions of policy regarding a nationalized industry, 
the day-to-day administration should be left entirely to the management 
concerned. It may, howéyer, be pointed out that coonsultations between 
the management of a nationalized concern and the 1 Ministry responsible 
for its.efficient working. may be very useful indeed in formulating policies. - 

` and executing them. - 

Again, it has to be mentioned in this confiexion : that; labours 
management relations are extremely important from the point of view 
of the day-to-day work of nationalized industry. In a ea society 
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trade unions press for increased wages and good working conditions and 
regard capitalists as their antagonists. In capitalist countries the working 
population has to fight for its rights and entrepreneurs try to resist the 
demand of labour and seek to minimize the cost of Jabour and maximize 
profits. In the case of nationalized industry, ‘however, labour-management 
relations must be entirely different from what they are under capitalism. 
The days of struggle between labourers and entrepreneurs must-be over. 
What is needed is co-operation between workers and managers for the 
achievement of a common objective—the maximization of economic welfare. 
And consultations between workers’ representatives and managers will 
go a long way in creating a suitable climate for the efficient functioning 
of nationalized industry.* i 
Productivity in Nationalized Industry 


It may be argued- that in nationalized undertakings productivity 
cannot be stepped up to the maximum possible extent and hence costs 
cannot: be reduced to a minimum. Ina free enterprise economy costs of 
production are reduced through competition between the firms of an 
industry. It may be presumed that in the case of nationalized ‘industry 
which eliminates competition no such reduction of costs is possible. In 
this kind of argument competition “is supposed to ‘have. yo ‘role in the 
nationalized sector of an` economy. It must not, howėéver, be forgotten 
that competition is ‘not’enden by nationalization. In many cases a 
nationalized industry may consist of several units or establishements 
competing with each other. Each unit willtry to reduce costs and prices 
in order to increase sales much in the same way as a firm tries to increasé 
profits by utilizing the factors’ of production ‘in the best possible 
manner and thereby reducing costs and prices. A comparison of 
the cost conditions of the units making up a ‘nationalized industry 
will reveal the progress’ or otherwise of every ‘such unit. If the 
cost’ per unit of output shows a tendency to rise, prompt action can 
be taken to reduce the cost. A rise in costs may be due to inefficient 
management in which case an improvement in the organization of produc- 
tion will have to be brought about. An increase in costs may 
also be due to the use of old equipment which must be replaced suitably 
if costs are to be reduced. It. is also possible that an‘establishment cannot 
reduce costs because of the smallness of its ‘size. In this case the 
establishment must attain the optimum size or cease to exist. ‘In'this 
way the units constituting a nationalized industry will be able to increase 
productivity. All that is necessary to maintain productivity at a high 
level through an element of competition is to review the working of all 


*For details the reader is referred to “Joint Consultation in Nationalized Industry” 
by A. M. F. Palmer in “Problems of Nationalized Industry,” edited by W. A. Robson. 
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the. establishments of a nationalied industry at short intervals. x» It is 
‘however, important to note in this connexion that every nationalized 
‘industry cannot. bë split into several units, some nationalized: industries 
inevitably become gigantic state monopolies. But state monopolies which 
are constantly subjected to public criticism and are, therefore, ‘unable to 
abuse their monopoly position, are to be preferred to private monopolies. , 
Conclusion 
In fine, it must be pointed ont that every nationalized industry is 
likely to face some initiai difficulties. But initial difficulties and setbacks 
must not be taken as an index of bad management of nationalized under- 
takings. Every nationlized undertaking must be given sufficient time to 
overcome initial difficulties and evolve ways and ‘means for the efficient. 
management of industry. Much has to be learnt- through trial-and error 
and there is need for experimentation to, devise the right methods of 
mangement. Tt has also to be noted that every industry has. problems 
peculiar to its owñï “and no ` uniform system of management and control 
can be imposed on all industrial units. To ensure a high level of efficiency 
"of nationalized industry rigid uniformity i in matters of industrial Manag: 
ment and control of industry must be avoided. U : 

. Furthermore, it is desirable that nationalized industries should ‘be 
decentralized as- far. as possible. Decentralization will ensuré efficient 
management through competition betweén thé different- units making up 
. any “particular industry. Moreover, the existent óf gigantic state mono- . 
poliés, may be undesirable. In big ‘and ` ‘unwieldy state undertaking 
efficiency may’ sage and Tea interests 3 may grow in huge state corpora- 


r 


tions. ; 
” Lastly, the importance. of scientific research must be eriiphasizéd. 
In évery nationalized’ éntrprise research work must be given due ‘attention. 
Through research efforts must’ be made’ to turn out ` prodiicts ‘of 
improved quality. reduce costs, promote ‘efficiency, and explore the 
possibilities of developing’ new techniques of production: It is opertional 
research which must receive attention in all nationalized undertakings 
while the State must take responsibilities for setting up institutions where 
there may be an endeavour to add‘ to the stock ‘of aoran hie _Imbivleags 
through fundamental research. Sg -o 


Rx a detailed. P ‘of. this point see Gabriel Ardant, *Pha Measurement o 
Pea e in Siate paar ari and Publie Services”, I. L. O., " Genteva, 195 3; 


pp. 410. >- A 
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Sometime or other we use symbols to give sensuous, Tiamina uye shape 
and significance to our experience. In the far-off past men’s first response 
to the world expressed itself in fables, myths and legends. The fables 
of Æsop and the beautiful legends of ancient Greece and Rome present’ 
experience in symbolic form. Allegories of the Middle Ages convey 
suggestions beyond their surface meanings. Beatrice in Dante’s Divine 
Comedy symbolizes Christian: theology, while the eagle in Chaucer’s 
House of Fame stands for soaring contemplation. Symbol is the earliest 
and still the most direct, and immediate form of human expression. 

But symbol is not confined to literature only. Itis also widely used 
in science. Triangle, for example, is a symbol for a geometric concept. 
The figure 1 represents one unit in counting. But there is a good deal 
of difference between a mathematical and scientific symbol and a literary 
one. The meaning of a scientific symbol is fixed and does not change 
under any circumstances. But the symbol in literature “is flexible and 
may yield different meanings in varying context. Yeats, for example, 
says of his poem, The Cap and Bells : “The poem has always meant-a 
great deal to me. though, as is the way with arapo poenis; it has not. 
always meant quite the same thing.” - ; 

We may note also different significance in many symbols used by T. 
S. Eliot. The Yew-tree is used many times in the last three poems of Ash 
Wednesday. It also occurs three times in Four Quartets. ‘But the Yew-tree 
gives several levels of meaning. In-Ash-Wednesday the Lady i in Section Iv 
is seated between two yews. The protagonist pleads 

“But when the voices shaken from the Yew-tree drift away 
Lot the other. Yew be shaken and reply.” 

The plain meaning- of the two lines is “when worldly experiences and 
the memory of them have passed, I hope for a revelation of the-divine.”®. 
The two Yews are here representatives of past and future times. __ . 

Again in the second verse of the lyric in Burnt. Norton “the chill 
fingers of the Yew” give us a vague sense of foreboding. At the close of 
The Dry Salvages, on the otherhand, the phrase ‘mot too far from the 

, Yew tree” gives a sense of security. Thus the familiar Yew of the Church. 
yard becomes the symbol of both mortality and immortality. 

In his brilliant analysis of The Waste Land Cleanth Brooks refers to 
the symbol of the rock to show that literary symbols resist complete 
equation with a simple meaning. Throughout the poem the rock seems. 
to be one of the desert symbols, ~ i 
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“Here is no water but only rock 
Rock and no water and the sandy road 
" The road winding above among the mountains 


` Which are mountains of rock without water... 


(What the Thunder said). 


But Eliot gives a startling twist to the general meaning in the first 
` part of the poem The Burial of the Dead. Rock becomes a place 
of refuge : ; 


Only 
There is shadow under this red róčk, 


(Come in under the shadow of this red rock.) 


" Gleanth Brooks reads in ita possible reference to the Grail symbolism. 

In Parzival, the Grail is a stone : And this stone all men call the 
Grail..As children the Grail doth call them, ‘neath its shadow they- wax 
and grow’, The paradox, life through death,. penetrates the symbol itself.” 


The examples cited above clearly show that there is a penumbra of 
uncertainty about the meaning of a symbol used by poets. This 
suggestive indefiniteness makes for some amount of ambiguity. - - Modern 
poets have thickened this inherent ambiguity into near obscurity by the 
. arbitrary use of. symbols: for the expression of their ideas or emotions. 
` But the-poets down the ages up to the end of the Victorian Era have 
used the familiar kind of symbolism that is conventional and fixed. 
_ Dante created his image by the accepted symbols of Christian Heaven 
` and Hell. These symbols from “Christianity are hallowed by time and 
familiar from centuries of religious art. They are eassily recognised and. 
‘appreciated at their full value. The sun-image in Shakespeare’s Richard II 
standing in general as the symbol of royal majesty -or Wordsworth’s 
Leech—gatherer symbolising resolution and independence, is. drawn from 
sources of every-day poetic thinking. Readers find little difficulty in 
understanding these ‘symbols of everyday poetry’. But modern poets 
sometimes use these accepted symbols but more, often they invent new 
symbols ‘or press new | meanings ‘into old symbols. Readers find it 
difficult to understand and appreciate them. In an interesting article 
this is described by Stephen Spender as the crisis of symbols. 

Stephen Spender names two English poems as a signpost in a landscape 
of poems. One of them is The Ozen by Thomas Hardy about Christmas. 
The other is The Second Coming of W. B. Yeats. The first poem is about 
an exhausted Christian symbol, a i 
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“Christmas Eve and twelve of the clock 
Now they are all on their knees. 


So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years ?...... 


The poet expresses*a poignant regret that symbols of a universal poetry 
have lost their hold on humanity. 


The Second Coming is a poem about the rebirth of eile The 
poet finds that “things fall apart ; the centre cannot hold.” But it is not 
the birth of Jesus Christ for the peace and happiness of mankind, as 
announced in the Bible. It is the birth of a “rough beast” that “slouches 
towards Bethlehem to be born”. Stephen Spender thinks that it is a 
remarkable synthesis of traditional and pure symbolism. It links up ‘the 
terrifying image of the rougli beast with the idea. of Christ. , 

Spender gives some reasons,:why old symbols gradually shrank anda 
new type of symbols emerged in modern poetry. Up to the end of the 
eighteenth century the principal sources of symbols were the defined © 
© mythology of Christianity, older superstitions and an enormous wealth of 
legends and romances to be derived from Travellers’ tales. , “By the time 
of the romantic movement these accepted symbols had lost their 
Universality.” Science had advanced and made the Travellers’ tales about 
the barbaric wealth of the gorgeous East untrue or falsified the fabulous’. 
tales of the New World. “The Christian symbols had-already begun to 
lose their force, and to symbolize the divisions instead of the unity of 
humanity.” In Chapmun’s Homer Keats simply referred to fables htc 
were known to be untrue: ‘Much have I travelled in the realms of gold.” - 

The Romantics turned away from the objective ‘universally accepted ` 

symbols and looked inward for the secret, hidden universal despair or 
what is described as the “Romantic agony’ by Mario Praz. Shelley’s 
Ode to the West Wind is the symbol of an aching heart : 


“Oh, lift me as à wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed!” 


Keat’s Ode to a Nightingale is an agonised ery for peace and happiness : 


“The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan.” 
Thus. the Romantics invented symbols to express their romantic inner 
mood. 

But as we come to modern times with Yeats aud Eliot, poetic symbol 
-acquires a new dimension and significance. Yeats and Eliot find that the 
complex experience of modern times cannot be adequately expressed by 
plain, narrative statement or in the form of allegory. So they take to 
the symbolic method to communicate unique personal feelings through 
a series of images. As Edmund Wilson says : “Symbolism may be defined 
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as an attempt by carefully studied means—a complicated association of 
ideas represented by a medley of metaphors—to communicate aaigie 
personal feelings.” J E 
As stated above, the modern poets have sometimes restated traditional 
symbols within an entirely new context. By means of parallelisms and 
contrasts they have often summoned the visions of the glorious past to 
expose the horror, boredom and futility of modern civilization. A few 
examples will show the new way of symbolic writing-in modern poetry. 
‘Rose’-as a symbol is generally equated with supreme beauty and 
love. It often stands for Virgin Mary, as in Dante’s Paradise : 
“Here is the Rose 
Wherein the word Divine was made incarnate.” 
(Canto XXIII, Lines 70-71, Cary’s translation) 
D. E Rossetti uses this traditional symbol in his poem, The Blessed 
Damozel : 
“Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought. flowers did adorn, 
But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn.” 
But Yeats puts the same rose symbol to different uses. In the poem, 
The Rose of Peace, he uses the accepted symbol—the symbol of absolute 


peace. wa 
“And God would bid His warfare cease, 


‘Saying all things were well, 
And softly make a rosy peace, 
A: peace of Heaven and Hell.” 
There is a variation in significance in another of his poems, The Rose 
of Battle. It is associated with a sense of suffering, an infinite longing 
‘for something unattainable : 


“Rose of all Roses, Rose of all the World! 
Beauty grown ai with its diniy 
I Made you of us, and of the dim grey sea.” _ 

But in The Secret Rose Yeats ca it to sonrempormey i Ireland with 
a prophetic vision of deliverance :: 

“Surely thine hour has come, thy great wind blows, 
Far off, ‘most secret, and inviolate Rose ? ” 

li T. S. Eliot the třaditional symbol of the rose ‘suffers a: sea-change 
into something rich and strange’. In Ash Wednesday the rose is explicitly 
religious“ in significance, suggesting Dante’s “rose sempiterna” of Paradise. 
The image of the-“‘rose garden” represents a moment of rare consciousness 
and “sudden “illumination” which flashes across the drab flux of ordinary 
life. . But in Burnt -Norton the symbol is widened ‘in -its implications - to 
mean: ‘search for spiritual refreshment, a shange of heart : 
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7 “Footfalls echo in the memory 

Down the passage which we did not take 
Towards the door we never opened 

Into the rose garden.” 


a 


Stephen Spender remarks that this restatement of traditional symbols 
in the religious poetry of T. S. Eliot “has been made possible by the 
physical collapse of the objects and institutions invented by ourselves. 
Beyond this collapse we see a vision of spiritual values and the necessity 
of reassessing the visions of men in the past.” a 

. The gradual evolution of poetic symbol into its modern shape may 
be studied with special reference to Yeats and Eliot. _ 

In his earlier poetry Yeats uses what Prof. Bowra describes as 
“mythological symbolism.” In The Hosting of the Sidhe his desire to get 
away from ordinary life is figured in the Sidhe, the fairy people who travel 
in the Wind and seduce men from. their habitual lives. When he wishes 
for the end of the World, his beloved becomes the “white deer with no 
horns”, and he himself “a hound with onë red ear,” animals who. represent 
forces of desire, and the coming destruction is figured in the “boar without” 
bristles”, an old image of death. The popular poem, The Stolen Child, ` 
is taken from the common stock of Irish fairy tales and superstitions. 
The subject of The Song of Wandering Ængvs is old -and traditional. 
But Yeats gives a new meaning and a new magic to it. He'takes the 
story of a poet who saw a divine being and spent his lifé searching for her. 
This individual bard becomes a symbol of universal longing : ` 


“Though I am old with wandering 
Through hollow lands and hilly lands, 

I will find out where she has gone, 

And kiss her lips and take her hands: ..:” 


But in later poetry Yeats abandons this familiar legendary symbolism 
‘to create new symbols by a series of vivid, concrete images. In Sailing to 
Byxantiwm he wishes to be gathered “into the artifice of eternity” like— — 


**, sages standing in God’s holy fire 
As in the gold mosaic of a wall.” 


‘Thus he invents a fitting symbol for intellectual joy. Byzantium isa 
magnificent example of the controlled fusing of ithages. It suggests that 
through the imaginative life of the great arts man can “find the timeless 
and the pure and ride safely” astradle on the dolphin’s mire and blood.” 
The bird of gold— ; 


“Planted ‘on the star-light golden bough, 
Can like the cocks of Hades Crow.” ` 


Like Yeats Eliot also follows what he himself describes- as “the 
mythical method” in the use of symbols. His early poems up to The 
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Waste Land are concerned with the “immense panorama of futility and 
anarchy which is contemporary history.” He ‘manipulates a parallel’ 
between past and present. We may cite some poems to illustrate this 
point. 4 Asi 

In Burbank with a Baedekar : Bleistein with a cigar the characters are 
symbolic embodiments of a conflict in values. The Young American 
tourist is superseded in his affair with the Princess Volupine by a 
“Curbuncular Jew”. He meditates on the power and glory of the old 
city and the decay of the Venetian aristocracy and culture in modern 
time : y Te i A 
“who clipped the lion’s wings 
And flea’d his ramp-.and pared his claws ?” 
In- A Cooking Egg the childish day-dreams of dazzling successes are 


y 


- compared with the drab and unsavoury present moment. After a call upon © 


a mild, dull spinster the poet expresses his disillusion : 
“Where are the eagles and trumpets ? 
` Buried beneath some snow-deep Alps,” 

There-is again an ironic. contrast between the more or less innocent 
materialism of the secular world and the hypocritical materialism of the 
“True Church” in The H ippopotamus : o 

“The Hippopotamus’ s day 

“Is passed in sleep; at night he hunts ; 
God: -works in a mysterious way— 
“he Church can sleep and feed at once.’ 


Eliot mixes up the old pagan and Christian legends of the Holy 
Grail to produce a unified sensibility in The Waste Land: The whole 


poem is a complete expression of the theme of emotional starvation in 


the modern age. 

From Gerontion-to the Four Quartets Eliot turns to religious poetry 
and uses symbols richer in suggestion and deeper in significance. 
Traditional Christian symbols are shot with a new meaning and purpose. 
He also invents sensuous - symbols to convey his unique personal feelings. 
The new use of the Christian symbols of the Yew tree and the rose ha; 
already been mentioned. 

Eliot invents new symbols to give vivid sensuous shape to hi. 
complex experience, « The symbol of “the still point” is 2 dominant 


symbol in Eliot’s. poetry since The Waste Land. In Ash Wednesday we 


have the image “of the wheel which always turns, yet, at the axis, alway: 
remains still 
“Against the Word the unsettled World still whirled 
About the centre of the silent word”. 
Again in the second-section of Burnt Norton he writes : 
“Garlic and saphires in the mud 
“>. Olot the bedded azle-tree”, 
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* ‘The visible’ axle-tree evidently-turns but there is an axis at the centre - 
which remains unmoving—‘“the still point of the turning world.” The 
still point symbolizes the ultimate point of human perfection. Garlic 
and saphires are the usual kinds of impediments to its attainment. 

Eliot makes a magnificent use of the ancient symbol of the wheel 
of Fortune, whirling men ceaselessly upward to prosperity and downward» 
to misery : “The Way up and the way down are one and the same. 

Christian symbols are reset to new context to express obscure states 
of mind. which have neither clear outline nor distinct character. In 
Gerontion he writes : 


“Tn the juvescence of the year 

Came Christ the tiger. 

In depraved May, dogwood and chestnut, flowering Judas.” 

_ Prof. Pinto explains that “the connections between religion and 

erotic experience, and between creative activity and decay which we all 
feel obscurely and which cannot be expressed in any merely rational form 
are admirably suggested by the image of Christ as a tiger coming into 
the world in the Spring of a new age’ which is also the ‘depraved’ 
corruption of an old one.” The whole passage is an expression of fear 
of life, the emergence of an age of evil.” That fear, “Prof. Pinto adds,” 
“is certainly a characteristic of the modern world, particularly 
of the world as it was in the years immedistely following the Treaty 
of Versailles.” =o 

It may be noted here that this image of Christ the tiger’ has the 
same terrifying feature as the ‘rough beast slouching towards Bethlehem 
in Yeats’ Second Coming. -It is different from the symbolism of Blake’s 
The Tiger. In Blake the tiger is the symbol of the energy of the Creator 
expressing itselfin all forms of physical incarnation. In Eliot as well 
as in Yeats the symbol points forward to the birth of a new paganism. 

One or two more examples will show clearly the rebirth of symbols 
in the modern age. In vivid concrete images the settled wisdom of old 
age is dismissed as a deception in the last two lines of Hast Coker : 

“The houses are all gone under the sea.” 
The dancers are all gone under the hill.” 

Another examplé may be picked from his early writings, Preludes, 
to show the new technique of symbolic writing. “The ugliness and 
squalor of a common urban scene is raised to“ x, condition of poetic 
intensity concretely by a set of symbols—“the thousand sordid images.” 
“The burnt-out ends of smoky days” are not the City dusk but the 
twilight of an.epoch. ‘A gusty shower wraps the grimy scraps of withered 
leaves about your feet.’ In the morning the light or between the 
shutters and man’s soul, 

“Stretched tight across the skies ~ 
That fade. behind a city block.” a 
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Man is “some infinitely gentle and infinitely suffering thing.” But 
he has to submit to the inevitable : ; 125 
` «©The Worlds revolve like ancient women 
* Gathering fuel in vacant lots.” 


This is, in short, the nature of the crisis of symbols i in modern poetry. 
“Traditional symbols have been charged with a new meaning in the context 
of the harsh and unpleasant realities of the modern age. New symbols 
have been invented by ‘a complicated association of ideas represented 
by a medley of metaphors’ to communicate unique personal feelings. 
The rich variety of symbolic writing is an interesting subject for study. ` 


A 
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SCHEME OF LOW-PRICED FOREIGN TEXTS 
_ FOR INDIAN UNIVERSITIES—THE 
EXTENT OF BRITISH COLLA- 
BORATION REQUIRED 


K. K. GROSA, M.A., F.R.ECON.S. (LOND.), A.M.B.1.M, 


In the changing pattern of world situation and cross currents of 
economic and political affairs, it is indeed a very great responsibility to 
formulate the educational structure by selecting foreign texts to suit the 
national university curriculum of a specially emerging and just developing 
country like India. Our population has enormously increased and is 
still increasing. With the independence of the country some eighteen 
years back, there has developed a growing tendency of reading—reading _ 
in all branches and fields, and more specially in the fields of Management 
Studies, Applied Sciences, Technological Studies, Statistics, Institutional 
Management, Engineering and General Sciences. In fact, there has been 
a speedy and all-round growth of institutions of all kinds including 
Polytechnics and Industrial Training Centres imparting Trade Courses 
. side by side with diploma courses in various technical and engineering 
curriculum. The number of universities has increased greatly and so also 
there has been upgrading of the secondary schools. On the primary side, 
apart from recognised Public Schools, schools controlled by inter-state 
Councils, District Boards and Corporations, there has been a mushroom 
growth,—in fact in the form of a craze, of K. G., Nursery and preparatory 
schools all privately run. rae ged 

Not only have the educational institutions thus grown up on-such a 
‘large scale,—institutions of all categories from the primary, secondary, 
_ higher secondary, training, technical as well as the universities (numbering 

into 62) and post-graduate institutes of national importance, but side by 
side, there has grown up research organisations and libraries. These 
indeed were all practically non-existent prior to our independence, when 
only the universities were the only centres for.controlling! education in 
the country, all the schools and colleges right frém™the secondary stage 
being controlled by the universities, the number of iniversities being only 
a handful. 

What with the large growth of educational bodies and their affiliated 
institutions as well as independent organisations on the one hand, and 
the disproportionate number of students in each such institution ultimately 
having been compelled to limit admission each year and refuse students 
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in view of the huge rush, the problem has arisen of providing such an 
enormous reading people with sufficient reading matter,—suitable books 
on very: many subjects which our country has yet been unable to produce, 
and more spécially books on the advanced sciences. . < 
Here comes the question of Foreign Collaboration for which at the 
-present time, all interested in Educational Publishing and Development 
of Culture in India are so very anxious. Apart from the private enterprises 
endeavouring to supply requirements in the field like Macmillan, Oxford 
University Press, Orient Longman, Blackie and of late the Pergamon 
Press, there has been consistent efforts on. state levels also in studying 
specific requirements in the field particularly for adoption and adaptation. 
Of particular reference in this respect. may be made of the English 
- Language Book Society Scheme for supply of Low-priced texts for 
developing countries under patronage of Her Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain, inasmuch as such Scheme has satisfied such requirements, 
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THE DATE OF RAGHUNANDANA | 
: Dr. Bani CHAKRAVORTY, MA. ; D.PHIL., Suan 


Research Fellow, Calcutta University. 


- Smärta Bhattacharya Raghunandana appeared as a reformer in 
the society of Bengal in the 16th century A.D. He was alive more 
than seventy years. But about his: date no finality has yet been 
reached. 


The literary works of Raghunandana a are quoted and tein by 
Viramitrodaya', Nilakantha’ of seventeenth century A. D. and by 
Gadadhara in his Kälasära’. The Kélaséra must be dated not ` earlier 
than 1600 A.D. l 


As these writers mention the works of Raghunandana it may be 
said that he can not be later than 1600 A.D. 


l Again as Raghunandana quotes Mädhavācħārya, Silapani, 
Rayamukuta, Rudradhara and Vacaspati Miéra, the, „period of his 
literary activity must be placed later than 1500 A. .D: 


The Ms. of the Chhandoga Sraddhatattva of TA was 
copied in Saka 1497 (i.e., 1575 A. D. )* and the Ms. of the Matha- 
pratisthatativa of him was copied in Saka 1498 (i.e., 1576 A. D.) 


-From this point’of view it.may be said that these two works 
mist have been written before 1575 A. D. - 2 ; 


It is to be noted that from the.careful- study of the Tattvas of 
Raghunandana it is apparent that these Tattvas are definitely the 
results of wide study and matùre.. thought -of the author. Hence 
it ‘is. not the product.of Raghunandana’s immature thinking and not 
the composition of his early age. ‘These were written probably when 
his’ ‘Knowieagg was ae and his learning was vast. 


- 


-L ‘Viramitrodeye, p pp. 53, 60 eto. . - ae 
2” ‘Vyavaharamayiikha of Nilekantha, PP. 2L, 30 ete. -7 
3 Kalasara, pp. 421, 463. etc. 


{It is remarkable here that Heraprasãd Sastri includes Gadädbara among athois 
Smrti writers who flourished in the 17th and 18th ceg. A. D.. 


See Šästrī A. S. B. Catalogue, vol. IIJ, Preface p. xxxvii. But Mm. 'Dr. P. V. 
Kane in his Hist. of Dharma Sastra, vol. I. PP. 530 and. 692 mentions, Gadadhara 
of 1460-1500 A. D.) ne ey 


oA R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sans, Mes. vol. Ih p. ‘BO, No. 1081. one zi 
“8 Ibid, p. 53. No. 1083. a a 
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According to tradition, Raghunandana Chaitanyadeva, the great 
Vaignava saint of Navadwipa and Raghunatha Siromani, the founder 
of Navya Nyāya in Bengal, were the fellow students of the same 
teacher, Vasudeva Sarvabhouma’. In this connection the Sloka of 
Ghataka Nulo Pafichanana of the later age of Nadia, is to be noted— 

Vasudeve tin sigya chaiye Raghudvaya | 
Nader loke yahader name jiye raya I i 

Srichaitanyadeva was born in- 1485 or 1486 AD. So the date 
of Raghunandana should not be placed much earlier than 1480 A.D. 

Tn his Jyotistattva (p. 200) Raghunandana mentions Saka 1421 
(i.e., 1499 A.D.), as the year in which the Viguva lays half way 
between the Zodiacal signs Mina and Kanya& and in the same Tattva 
he takes. Saka 1489 (i.e., 1567 A.D.) as the basis for calculating Ravi 
Saithkranti (p. 202). 

From this observation it is proved that the Jyotistativa of 
Raghunandana was not written before. 1567 A.D. Hence it is 
probable that Raghunandana was. younger than Srichaitanya. 
~. Again it is found that Harihara Bhattacharya, the -father of 
Raghunandana, mentions at the Colophon of his work Samayapradipa, 
that collecting the materials from Jyotisa works he lightens his 
Samayapradipa in 1431 Saka (i:e., 1509 A. D.) at the request of his 
disciples’. This evidently throws some light on the auestion. of 
Raghunandana’s date. i 

There is differerice of opinion among the learned scholars about 
. tbe priority of Govindananda to Raghunandana. Mm. Dr. P. V: 
Kane? and Kamala Krsna Smrtitirtha® ° opine that Raghunandana 
referred to. the works. of Govindinanda in his Mulamésatattva and 
Ahnikatativa. In ` their. opinion Varsakriya as mentioned in 
Malamasatattva is..to_ be taken to be the Varşakriyäkaumudī of 
Govindananda’ and -the work . Kriyakawmudi.. mentioned in ~:the 
Ahnikatattva is said to be written by .Govindananda. Govindinanda 
himself refers to that Ddnakawmudi®® and - Srāddhakriyäkaumudī" 
were the parts of his digest, Kriyakaumudi. But Rai Bahadur 
Manmohan Chakravorty”, Dr. Rajendra Chandra. Hazra? -and Dr. 
Bangalir Säraswata Avadāna, Part I, i n. p. 98. l 
Novices of Sans. MSS. Vol. ITI, R. L. Mitra, Ms, No. 1088, p. 56. 

Hist. of Dharma Sastra, Vol. I, p. ALB. 
Preface of Varsakriyakaumudi, p. ii. 

19 Danakaumudi, p. 206. 

H Sraéddhakriyakaumudi. p. 559. 


12 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1915. 


13 Works and period of literary activity of Govindānande, Journal of Original 
Research, Madras, 1951. I g 
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Suresh Chandra Banerjee’* mention that there is no reference to be 
traced either to Govindananda or to his works in. any of the works 
of Raghunandana. 


But it is remarkable here that there is no reference of Kriyd- 
kaumudi mentioned by Raghunandana in Varsakriyékaumudi and 
Danakaumudi. From this point‘ of view Rai Bahadur Manmohan 
Chakravorty, Dr. Hazra and Dr. Banerjee have come to the 
conclusion that there -is no reference of any work of Govindananda 
in any Tattva of Raghunandana. 

In this connection the unpublished imari of Govindananda’s 
Kriytkaumudi of which I have made a careful study casts a welcome 
light. This-unpublished manuscript remains in the library of the 
Asiatic .Society of Bengal.’* This manuscript is worm-eaten and 
incomplete. But we can say evidently that this manuscript is an 
independent work of Govindinanda and this is not “a part of 
Danakaumud? or any other work of him. ' 

The references of Kriyäkaumudi mentioned in the Ahnikatattva'® 
of Raghunandana, are present in the topic of cleansing the teeth 
(Dantadhāvana) in this Kriyākaumudīi of Govindānanda as pregerved 
in the form of unpublished MaAraSHpE in the Library of me Asiatic 
Society of Bengal”, + ro n oes . 

Dr. Hazra observes that a: ‘Kaumud is referred to in the 
Ahnikatattva’* of Raghunandana, but actually no such indication is 
available in the extant works of Govindananda which admits of such 
reference. But we have traced the said texti in this Kriyakaumudt 
of Govindinanda”®. f vie 


. The text cited by Ruphunaidans in poe ‘Arnikatattoo as 


M4. Smrtiéastre Bangali, p. 20. . py 

15 A B B Ms. No LB 5. a IER TEE o 

16 Ahnikatattva, p.126—~ `- BAERS ae 

-Kriyfkaumudyath Vaéigthah— -. - ities 

. Guvikatéilehintalastatha tadi cha ketaki 
Kharjuranarikelau cha Saptaite trnarajakah 
Trnarijasirapa'rair yuh kuryyéd_ dantadhavanarh 4 ws 
Tavad bhavati chandalo yāvad garh naiva pagyati. 

1? A.8.B. Ms, No. I B 57, Folio?, ` 

18 Abnikatattva, p. 188— 


Sfidrodakair na kurvita tathé meghädivinihsrtairiti daréanāditi kaumudi, 
(Works and period of literary activity of Govindinanda—Dr. Hazra- 
: Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 1951, P-105), 
19 A. S. B. Ms. No. I B 57, Folio 34. ' 
2 Abnikatattva, p. 127— : 
Kriyakaumndyath— 
Jalaukagtiidhapadafiche 
kErmigandupsdidikam 
Kamaddhastena serhepréya 
Nityakarmani sentyajet 
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belonging to the Kriyakaumudi, also tallies in verbatim with what 
is found in the aforesaid manuscript”. ; pos 
It may be further mentioned. that in the Räsajäträtativa too: 
Rag hunandana refers to the works of Govindananda’’. 
From these findings, we may conclude that l  Raghunandana 
made use of the text of Govindānanda and referred to. me same in 
his own Tattvas. es 


Dr.. Kane - holds that the works of Govindananda are the parts’ 
of his general digest, Kriyakaumudi by name. But this view does no‘ 
seem to be sound. For the Kriydkawmudi of Govindananda as we 
have’ traced, is a seperate and ‘independent work. That this 
Kriyakaumudi has- been written by Govindananda, is evident from 
the mention of his name in the beginning’ of this manuscript**. 
The other works of Govindananda likewise mention his name in the 
beginning of the texts. Mm. Kamala Krsna Smrtitirtha in the 
preface ` (p. ii) of Varsakriyakaumudi ` ‘makes ‘it a point’ to 
mention that there is a separate text K riyäkaumudī written by 
Govindāńanda. ‘ : 

* Govindinanda mentions Malina Pirijita, Rudradhara and. 
Vicaspati 1 Misra, accordingly ‘the period of his. ‘literary, activity 
cannot. be ‘placed earlier than .1500 A. D. Tbough ° it is, admitted 
that Rudradhara, Vacaspati Misra, Govindananda and Raghuniandana 
eto. were ‘contemporaries, yet from the indebtedness of Raghunandana 
to’ ; Goviùdāńanda it. is certain that the latter was older than. 
Raghunandana. “Except Kriyäkaumudī there is no. reference of 
Govindinanda’s other works in the Tattvas of Raghunandana.. 
The omission of reference by ‘Raghunandana to. the other works 
of Govindinanda may be explained possibly in two ways. Most 
probably the other works of Govindinanda did not ‘reach Raghu- 
nandana and even if they had reached him, be did not like to give 
such importance to them. . This is an “apparent a which one 
“may be inclined to- lend voice too. 


a A. S. B. Ms. No I B87, Folio 8; g 
2 The Nibandhas, ee 4 
Prof, Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya. : ate 
: Cultural Heritage of India, vol. TI, 1962, p-367. ent 
tthe Ms. of Risajatratattva- wag- -presented to Sanskrit Sihitya Parigad Library, 
Calcutta, by Prof. Dinesh Ch, Bhattacharya, But we are unfortunate that theugh thé name 
of this Ms. is listed (No. 380) in the Catalogue of that Library, there is no trace of. that 
Ms, now, 

23 Syimat tatapadaravindavilesad -dbalibharoddggatak Srigovindakavih karoti 
vidugath Krtyarh kriyakeumudich kavikankanapabditah itnécharandihbhojayugo- 
padegatah. 3 

(Kriydkeumudi Ms, A. S. B. No. TBS „Folio I). 
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:But -as a matter of fact we have reasons tò believé that the 
other- works of Govindinanda did not--fall within the. range ‘of 
Raghunandana’s study. For Govindinanda in most of his works 
vehemently opposes the so-called views of the novice (Adhunika) and 
possibly makes a tacit reference to Srīnātha, the teacher of Raghu- 
nandana and had these works reached Raghunandana he would 
certainly come forward in defence of his teacher. 

Some: say that ‘Varsakrtya’ quoted by -Raghunandana in i his 
Tattvas, is. Varsakriyakaumudi. of: Govindinanda. But this is not 
convincing. The Varsakrtya is a work written by Vacaspatimisra 
of Mithila. The references are all available in thé said Varsakriya 
of Viicaspatimisra’*. : 


. + However, the work high is ERE AR by Raghonandann as 


‘Vidydpatikrtavarsakrtya’ is written by :-Vidydpati himself. : One 
should not confuse it with Vacaspatimiéra. 

Dr. Suresh Chandra. Banerjee says that in the Sraddhakriyd- 
kaumudi Govindinanda refers to the Kriyakaumudi, but he does 
not mention it as his own work. We may answer that the well- 
known Nibandhakiras, i.e. Silapani, Raghunandana etc. -do. not 


usually mention the texts, they refer to -as their own, even when - 


they refer to their own works. So it is natural for Govindainanda 


to have conformed to the said convention. 


According to Haraprasid Sastri, Raghunandana refers: 5 the 


text of the ‘Haribhaktivilésa of Gopilabhatta in his Pratisthatattva”®. 
But there ig no trace of reference to the Haribhaktivilasa i in either 
of Raghunandana’ s Devapratisthdtattva or M. athapratigthatattna. , 


2 (a) Malamäsatattva of Raghunandana, p- 274—vargakrtye— 
Masadwayasya madhbye tu 


Samkrantir na yada bhavet ` - 


Prakrtastatra pūrvah syd 
Uttarastu malirnlucah. 


~ (Vargakrtya of Vacaspatimiéra, A. S. B. Ms. No. G 8682, Folio 12.) 


b) Tithitattva, p-41 and Durgapai jatattva, p. 46—varsakriye—Vittam brahmani 
karyasiddhiratula Sakre hutaée bhayarh yamye eto.. 

(Vargakrtya of Vacaspatitnigra, F. 38). 

(c) Ekādasītattva. p. 460— 

Sarhkate Vigame prapte dvadaéyarh parayet katharh etc. us 

(Varsekrtya, F. 53). 

(d) Malamasatattve, p. 290— 

Nişpävāń Räjamāsärhscha Supte deve J aniräànò etc, 

Nispavah Svebadimbiriti SATOR , 

(Vargakrtya, F. 46). 

(Raghunandana took the meanivg ‘Devadbānya for the word ‘Nigpāva', but in- the 
Vargakrtya of Vacaspatimiéra the meaning ‘Svotadimbit was mentioned for Nispave. It 
is to be decided thai Raghunandane explained the Slokas in his own way to come to his 
conclusion. Therefore there is no certainty that Raghunandana must take the same meaa- 
ing directed by Varsakrtya or any other work). 

25 Cat. of Palm-leaf and Se'ected Paper MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library, 
Nepal, Cal. 1905, H. P. Sastri, Preface, p-XVII. 
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In his Ahnikatattva and Ekādaśītattva Raghunandana cites a 
reference to thè Haribhakti (not the work Haribhaktivilisa by 
name), but that quotation is not traced in the Haribhaktivilasa of 
Gopailabhatia. From this it appears that the Haribhakti is a work 
quite different from Gopilabhatta’s , Haribhaktivilāsa. Hence the 
information of Haraprasid pici does not call for any serious 
attention. o i 
From what has been indicated above, we may arrive at a 
conclusion that Raghunandana was born possibly in 1490 or 1500 A. D. 
Srichaitanyadeva and Raghunandana are contemporaries, though 
the former is older than the latter. It has been already shown that 
Raghunandana refers to Govindananda more than once and. according- 
ly he must have been younger than the latter. His literary activity 
seems to fall within the period of 1b: a0= Tio A. D. 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE SIZE 
OF THE FOURTH PLAN 


Kanunanoy NaNvI 


Today ae has become a part and parcel of the Indian life. 
Planning in‘ some sense or other, of course, is inextricably woven with 
every economic life—developed or underdeveloped. Because, ‘“‘strictly 
speaking all economic life involves planning.” To plan is to act with a 
purpose, to choose, and choice is the essence of planning.” > Even an 
individual with a very small sum of money at his disposal will have to 
plan this way, or that if he is rational enough and.wants to maximise his 
satisfaction. But we do not use the term planning in this sense when 
we speak of planning as an indispensable instrument for economic deve- 
lopment of a country. Planning here implies a scientific and well-thought- 
out process of utilising the available resources of the country most economi- 
cally. In other words, economic planning denotes ‘‘a calculated effort 
on the part of the state to secure within a given period of time the 
maximum of well-being for the members of the community by the most 
economic allocation and utilisation of available amount of resources.” 2 

Our economy has been passing through a continuous process of 
planned development for the last fourtéen years. Two of our Five Year 
Plans have already been completed, the Third one is on the way . of 
completion, -and we are on the threshold of the Fourth. It has been 
tentatively decided by the planning authorities that the total outlay of 
the Fourth Plan will be of the order of Rs. 21,500 crores to Rs. 22,500 
crores. In. financial terms, therefore, the Fourth Plan will be nearly 
double of the Third, three times the Second and as big as about seven 
times the First Plan. Or it is an aggregate of all the three Plans. Fear 
and doubts are, therefore, haunting the minds of economists and laymen 
alike about the wisdom of our planning authorities for making such a 
tremendous venture., Warnings as well as encouragements are pouring 
in streams about the size and targets of the Plan. The question before 
us is: How.far such a bold plan is desirable in the interest of the 
nation? And, if at all it is desirable; how far our resources—domestic 
and foreign permit of such a bold venture. 


Se II 

When we consider the basic economie problems of the country, the 

justification of the large size of the Fourth Plan becomes obvious. In 

other words, considering the excessively high rate of population growth, 

the low per capita income and hence the poor standard of living of the 

people andthe increasing level of unemployment, there seems no way 
out but to accelerate the rate of planned outlay. 


1 Lionel Rohbins—Eeonemie Planning and International order, 
2 Pramathanath Banerjee—A study of Indian Economies, 
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To begin with, the rate of population growth during the first ten 
years of economic planning was about 2.15% per annum which was 
beyond the expectation of our planners. This, of course, is not an 
uncommon phenomenon at the initial stage of a growing economy. Even 
in countries like England and Japan, the population grew double in the 
first sixty years of industrialisation. This phenomenon, as it is inevitable, 
has certain economic implications. In. the first place, a rapid rate of 
population increase swallows up.a large share of the increase in national 
income. That is, however high the rate of rise in national income may 
be, the rate of rise in per capita income will lag far behind it. Assuming 
the existing annual rate of population growth, it is estimated that though 
the national income may rise by 127% between 1960 and 1975, the per 
capita income is expected to go up by only 60% during the same period 
(at 1960-61 prices). ‘‘In other words, somewhat more than half of the 
additional income obtained’ will be used up to supply the needs of the 
increased population.” Another implication of a rapid rate of popula- 
tion rise is its impact on the standard of living which follows partly from 
the level of per capita income and partly from the general price-level. 
The per capita consumption increased by only 1.6% per annum in the 
first ten years of. economic planning. In the Third Plan period, the rise 
in consumption per head is expected to be of the order. of 2.6% per annum. 
This is less likely to be realised as it is evidenced from the Mid-term 
Appraisal of the Plan that during the first two years of the Plan the 
standard of living has increased by only 1% per year. A further implica- 
tion of the rapid rate of population growth is its impact on the level of 
employment.- None of the three plans aspired. for reaching the goal of 
full employment of the total manpower available in the economy. The 
Second and the Third Plan inherited a backlog of unemployment of, 5.3 
millions and 9 millions respectively from the previous plans. In the same 
manner, the Fourth Plan is expected to inherit a backlog of 12. millions 
unemployed. Besides this, during’ the five year period of the Fourth Plan, 
the additional unemployment will be 28 millions. Thus the total number 
of jobs to be created during the Plan is about 35 millions. The creation 
of employment of this level is beyond the capacity of the Fourth Plan 
with its proposed size. During the Third Plan period, 14 millions jobs 
are expected to be created with a total investment expenditure of Rs. 11500 
crores. If this ratio of capital expenditure to employment creation is 
maintained, a provision for employment of 85 millions “would require a 
capital expenditure the order of which will be 14 times the total outlay 
of tle proposed Fourth Plan. Judged from this point of view, the 
Fourth Plan cannot be called an abnormally big one. l 


Another important point of consideration is the amount of a 
resources necessary to produce a certain amount of additional output 
which is called the capital-output ratio. .In the First Plan, the actual 
capital-output ratio was 2:1, though it was anticipated to be of the order 
of 8:1. In the Second Plan, it was 3.6:1. During the Third Plan, this 
ratio works out to be 2.5:1. But on the basis of past experience it 
appears that this ratio is lower than what is likely to prevail during the | 


i 
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Third Plan period. It is not likely to be lower than 3:1 and may in 
fact rise higher than this. Because ‘‘as the economic system using 
better techniques grows in complexity, the capital output ratio is almost 
invariably raised. A higher capital output ratio simply means that with 
greater construction of capital, the overall productivity of capital gradually 
comes down.’’? The experience of the U.S.A., illustrates this fact, where 
the ratio rose from 8:1 during 1889 to about 4:1 during 1934 and then 
again fell to 2.5:1 during 1948.4 During the Fourth Plan period, national 
income is expected to rise by 7.5% per year. It is extremely doubtful if 
the Fourth Plan outlay would be able to realise this target even assuming 
the Third Plan capital-output ratio, which is most likely to rise in the 
years to come because of the increasing round-aboutness of the technique 
of production. ` 


While the Fourth Plan promises a rise in income by 7.5% per annum, 
it does not make allowance for price-increase which is almost a common 
feature of our planned economy. That is to say, if we are to get the 
actual rate of rise in income after a year of planning, we must deflate this 
percentage (7.5) by the percentage of price-rise over the particular year. 
In the same manner, the real value of the total, outlay of Rs. 22,500 
crores would work out much less when it is deflated by the percentage 
of price-rise over the five year plan period. E 

Following the line of logic of increasing capital-output ratio over time, 
it is offen argued that the growth potential of a developing economy at the 
earlier stage of development is of a much higher value than at the mature 
stage. This statement is supported by the experience of: advanced 
countries like England, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. etċ., where the rate of 
growth was much higher at the earlier stage than it is at present. This 
suggests that if we can exert maximum efforts now, we would be able to 
reap a higher rate of returns than after three or four decades, 


And, above all, the requirements of defence because of the Chinese 
aggression and a continudus threat of ‘‘zehad” from Pakistan, have 
compelled the framers of our Plan to make it a bigger one. In fact, the 
‘formulation of the Fourth Plan had to take’ into consideration, two 
important factors—defende and development. The higher allocation for 
defence in-the 1965-66 Central Budget than in the 1964-65 Budget reflects 
our deep, concern for safeguarding, the freedom of the country. 


So far we have analysed the arguments why the Fourth Plan should 
be a very big one. But there is a good deal of difference between what 
we should aim at and what we.can actually do. We should not chalk out 
such a big plan the implementation of which is beyond the capacity 6f our 
economy. In fact, the size of our Plan is limited by several factors. 


3 Dhiresh Bhattacharyya—India’s Five Year Plans. : 
4 Inter-relation between Capital and output in the American Economy by Evsey 
L. Domar in Economic Progress edited by Dopriez. 


> 
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There is nothing wrong in admitting that our economy by its very 
nature is poor in capital equipments. We require machinery not only for 
producing consumer goods but also for the production of the first type of 
machinery. For both these types of machinery we are to depend on 
imports from foreign countries which require abundant foreign exchange. 
. Thus the first important limit to the’ size of the Plan is set by the 
scarcity of foreign exchange.- The Fourth Plan would require Rs. 3200 
. crores in foreign exchange of which a sum of Rs. 2100 crores is expected 
on the trade side, while the payment of interest and repayment of principal 
of foreign debts would require Rs. 1100 crores. Jf past experience be any 
guide, there is not much scope for enthusiasm. It is estimated that ‘‘the 
servicing of foreign debts now costs India $ 255 millions a year and the 

cost will double by 1966. India cannot mect these debts.” 5 The only 
hopeful element in the situation is the proposal that the pepeymient money 
may be used to refinance new projects. 

The second significant limit to the size of the Plan is set by inclastic 
foodsupply.’-Any increase in income in the form of wage-earning through 
additional employment will have a direct impact on the demand for food. 
The target for the production of foodgrain« is fixed at 125 million tons a 
year: for-the Fourth Plan. The Third Plan target was only 100 million 
tons which would by no means ‘be reached within the specified period. 

- Food ‘production has more or less become stagnant around a figure of 80 
million tons. ‘Indeed, in production of foodgrains, the Third Plan has 
so far failed to beat even the performance of the best goar of the Second 
Plan.’ a - 

' There are some other limiting factors to the size of the Fourth ‘Plan 
which are no’ less significant. Instead of analysing them all in details, 
‘we would Tike to select only one or two more. A ‘very serious challenge - 
-is posed by the conspicuous lack of a comprehensive dnd. well-planned price. 
policy in the first two plans. . Although a word. or two can be found in a 
very scrappy manner in the Third Plan, that the authorities have completely 
failed to tackle in an effective, manner the problem of holding the price 
line is evident from, the bitterest experience of mounting’ price-rises’in the 
` years 1964-65. Assuming that any large amount of development expenditure 
contains-some element of inflationary potential, it is necessary ‘‘to achieve 
efficiency in production and step up in a decisive way the myriad pro- 
ducers in the decentralised sectors of the economy’. When there is 
sufficient proof of the failure of our administrative machinery, when the 
prices are rising rapidly, when most of the goods are scarce and there is . 
acute mal-distribution of wealth, it is extremely risky to plan an outlay 
of Rs. 22.500 crores. The important question to be examined here is not 
merely what financial resources we are able to raise to meet the target 
expenditure, but also whether within the next plan period the economy 
will be able to absorb this massive outlay. 

As we cast a glance over the resource position of the plan, our vision 
is further blurred by signs of disappointment. Certainly there are some 
sources of finance where the success seems to be fairly bright, but there 


5 Indien Foreign Affairs, January, 1965. 
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are some which are really doubtful. "One such case is the market borrowing 
programme through which a sum of Rs. 1100 crores is expected to be 
raised by the centre and the states. This is double the level of public 
borrowing envisaged in- the Third Plan. Even if this venture proves 
successful, it would be only at the cost of heavy drain of private savings. 


Throughout the entire period of the Fourth Plan, an excessively 
heavy dose of taxation would be extracted from the economy. The 
amount of additional taxation over five, years is estimated to be Rs. 1500 
crores. In order to. minimise inflationary consequences of taxation, more 
reliance will be made on direct taxes. This greater reliance on direct 
taxes is in -conformity with the objective of reducing inequality in 
personal consumption. - Expectations about the possibility of imposing 
additional taxes are based on the assumption that with a rise in national 
income, a greater slice can be secured for the purposes of development. 
But this expectation seems to be extremely unrealistic specially when in 
the past, in spite of very earnest efforts of raising tax revenues, the pro- 
portion of taxes to additional income could not be increased significantly. 
Further, even if we assume that the economy would be able to bear this 
additional tax burden, “the efficiency and equity of the tax-system which 
is to be devised to raise this additional revenue will require close scrutiny 
as new methods of finding revenue are introduced in the coming years’’. 


But no target of the Fourth Plan is perhaps so overambitious as that 
of exports. Both the Planning Commissioz and the Ministry of Finance 
expect the export target of Rs. 1200 crores per annum: during the Fourth 
Plan period and Rs. 1100 crores for the last year of the Third Plan. Only 
a miracle can boost up India’s export ‘earnings to this figure from the 
present level of Rs. 793 crores. We should not forget that India’s 
exports did not increase significantly during’ the first two plans and have 
shown some hopeful signs-only from the commencement of the Third 
Plan while there is a steady and continuous rise in imports all throughout 
the planning era. While our exports have gone up by only 15%, the 
imports have swelled by about 50% during the decade that-ended in 1962. 
Further, cost inflation at home and stiff competition for our exports 
abroad make the realisation of the export target more doubtful. 


IV 


Our country is making a new experiment with two contradictory 
social values; viz democracy and economic planning based on the 
philosophy of socialistic pattern of society. The success of this experiment 
will not only shape the destiny of the millions of people of our own 
country but will also be a road-finder to many newly developing countries 
of the world. It is true that the success of a plan depends largely on the 
enthusiasm and active co-operation of the~people. At the same time, 
our planners should be prudent enough to pitch our hopes reasonably 
high and make the targets realistic so that the people’s aspirations are not 
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THE NAURUZNAMA OF ‘UMAR 
n KHAYYAM—IE 


Dr..H:-C. Fau, D.Lirr. 
ate Krishnagar College 
We shall now refer to some of the habits and customs of the 
Persian kings (with special reference to the New Year Day); and 
then shall we again describe the Nauriiz, by the help of God and 
at His Divine grace. 


THs HABITS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PARSIAN KINGS 


Tt was the general habit of the Persian Kings to spread the aus- 
picious table with whatever best food was available, and when the 
period of the Caliphs came, they never took pains to observe the 
Ceremony of spreading the table (khwdn nihddan), as it is described, 
and specially during the ‘Abbasid Caliphate various kinds of drinks 
and soups, curries, sweetmeats and a specially prepared broth of young 
pigeons and such other foods were supplied, which were never seen 
before. Special kind of sweets with admixture of almonds, honey 
and sesame oil, and with admixture of bread with broth; a confec- 
tion of almonds, bread, and a salutary decoction and such other 
varieties were the specialities of the Caliphs ; and they took pride in 
spreading over the tables as were the customary rules of them. 

Of the other habits of the Persian kings were administering 
justice, building up of palaces, propagating learning, discussing philo- 
sophy, and honouring the learned men, the last of which was their 
_ greatest aspiration. Ambassadors and news-masters were deputed 
to different cities and towns to inform the kings whatever happened 
in the country or outside, so that they might order according to the 
situation. As such was the condition, the hands of oppression were 
made shortened, and artificers (and mischief-mongers) were not able 
to make any extortion by forcible exaction of money from any one. 
The officers also could not demand anything from the subjects beyond 
the established law and rule. In short, women and children were 
in all safety and protection ; and-the people could do their own work 
and profession without any fear fron their kings. Any bread offered 
to a client was not taken back; and every amount was paid up in 
due time according to the agreement of the promised.year and month. 
If any person passed away leaving his children behind, who were 


1 Dast appeared in the August, 1965, issue of the Calcutta Review. 
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capable to do the same wolk and ee was offered the employ- 


ment of their father. ; 
Moreover, the kings were always eager w enthusiastic: in build- 


ing up magnificient edifices ; and whenever a king sat on the throne, 
day and night he was anxious to find out- any place of good climate 
so that he might establish a town there, which would make his name 
remembered to the world for founding a city. And it was the custom 
of the kings of Persia, Turkey and Rome, who were originated from 
Afridin, that if any king had built up a grand edifice, founded a 
town, a village, a monastery or a fort, or excavated a canal, and. that 
construction could not be complete in his time, his son or successor 
whoever sat on the throne after him, had his bounden duty to com- 
plete the construction left unfinished by his predecessor so that people 
might be aware that they were no less enthusiastic in the prosperity. 
of the country than their ancestors. But tbe sons of a king used to 
be-more eager in this affair for the following reasons : 

One used. to say, “It is obligatory on me to complete the un- 
finished construction of my father, for the, royal throne. is more pro- 
fitably inherited to. me from my father”. And another-used to say, 
‘My father had‘constructed this edifice either for the prosperity of 
the kingdom, or for the sake of high ambition and good name, or for 
reason of ‘striving himself to draw near to God the great’, or out 
of joy and satisfaction ; (and) I also require the prosperity of the’ 
country, desire the great-name and fame, crave for. His consent and l 
satisfaction, and Jove-comfort and pleasure to:myself”’. Accordingly 
he used io order for the completion of any construction, -and stood 
aright so that it might be completed ; and if it was not completed 

in his time, those sueceeding him, used to’ make it complete. People 
also held the king with great honour and, distinction, saying, ‘‘God 
the great has. made this, construction completed’ through bhis hand”. 

Thus the building of the seven cities-by Kisrā (or Cyrus) was taken 
over by Shabpir, dhul-aktaf * and after him other. kings had the same 
constructed, till it was completed in the hand of Noshirwan, the 
just. Likewise may be said of the bridge of Andīmashk, 3 and of such 


constructions there are many. 


2 Lit. possessor of shoulders, an epithet of Shapiir, or Sais Shapur of the Shoulder 
Blades,—so called for his taking out the shonider- blades of Arab captives and 
afterwards releasing them. 

Yaqiit Hamavi in his Mu jamul-Buldan says in regard lo Andāämish or Andimashk, 
“J, is a town between the moulajnous region of Lur and Jundishapiir. It is also ssid 
by the name of Dizfūl or puli-diz situated near the river Diz by the western side of 
Jundiehapir. It is said to be constructed by Shapur, the second, and is also known as 
Qantara’ j.Andamish (or the bridge of A.), or simply as Al-Qantara, rving ef which are still 
fonnd to be existing. And Hamdnlla Mustaufi, after a description of Dizful and the river 
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Another characteristic of the kings of Persia was this that when- 
ever anyone presented a thing. before him, ora minstrel recited a 
song or gave a good admonition, the significance of whick was very ~ 
pleasing to them, they said aloud, ‘Zih’, that is, ‘how excellent’. 
As once Zi’ has come out-from their tongues they used to present 
thousands of diram* to that person from the imperial treasury,’ and 
applaud him with much honour and respect. ; 

The other characteristic of the Persian kings was this that they 
used to pardon any kind of sin except these three: The first is 
revealing out the secrets of the king; the second is saying anything 
by any one in disrespect of God; and “the third is non-compliance 
of the royal order in time und despising the same. They used to 
say, ‘‘Whoevér does not regard the secrets of the king, there can be 
no reliance on him ; whoever says in disrespect of God, is an infidel; 
and whoever does not perform the royal order, lias made him equal 
to the king, and is thus turned an-enemy of him’. At the ‘time 
of public punishment they used fo give a royal sermon in regard to 
these three sins, “Whatever the kings possessed- of ‘the gifts of the- 
world, the subjects also have their benefits. The difference between 
the king and others is his’ sovereignty ; when the king is such that 
his order is ruled out, then what i is the difference between the king 
and others !’"” 

Besides, they constructed caravansaries in” the reale andr in 
different places of destination, and dug out wells there. They made 
the roads safe and secure from thieves and mischief- -mougers. When-: 
ever they ordered for any pension or livelihodd - to any „one, it Was 
conveyed every year to, Pim without aiy, requisition. ‘Hf any tax- 
collector took any thinig in excess ovet a town or a village in contra- 
diction .to the fixed regulat on, it Was” “tefused to him; but he was 
publicly punished; so that the others might not be covetous by taking 
more from the: people, and thus make.the ¢ountry depopulated. 
And whoever of the servants performed his duties properly,. was | 
humanely: treatéd and offered presents profusely, such that for the 
good recognition of his service cthers became envious of it. Again, 


of Jundish air, says, “A Lridge if 42 archs (chashma) is constructed over the river; jt 
is §20 cubits (gam) in length and 15 cubits i in breadth; and tbe construction is also known 
by Pu.i-Andimasbk’’ (Cf. editoi’s.note). ; 


4 drachma, a silver coin, generally about two-peuce sterling : 

5 The famous wit ister Nizāmul Mulk of the Persian king Malik Shah also says 
likewise ın his Siydsatnéma (p. 98-4), ‘ Such was the custow of the Sasaniyan kings thar 
whenever any person tang @ song cr show:d a skilful performance before them, which . 
pleased them and made them: utter tle word ‘‘zih'', they used to present thousands of ~ 
diram from the royal treasury”. The description of "other characterjstics, that fellow, 
has also similarity with those of Siyasatnama. 
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if from any person any kind of iniquity and deficiency was found 

out, he was immediately corrected for the right of service. And though 

sent to prison, if any one interceded for him, he was pardoned. Of. 
these characteristics, there are many others, the reference of which 

will make the treatise Jong. This much is sufficient. 


Now, let us again turn to iN guruanamg, ace is the subject of 
this book. . aoe ` 


Coming forward of the Chief of the Fireworshippers (Maubadi- 
maubaddin’ and his performance oj the Nauriiz 


From the age of Kai Khusrau to the days of Vivir: Shahr yar, 
who was the last of the Persian (or Sasani2n) kings, it, was the custom 
of the (ancient) kings of Persia that on the occasion ‘of the Nauriiz 
at first from among the unknown pedple.a person who is the Chief- 
of the Magi came forward before the king with a golden Cup full of 
wine, a ring, @ silver coin, a khusrawāni gold coin, a handful of 
oe barley corn whose sprouts are not out, a sword, an atrow, a bow, an 

inkpot with a pen,..a horse, a falcon, aud a slave with good appear- 
ance ; dnd praised him with benediction in their own fashion of ~ 
(ancient) Persian language. When the chief of the priests finisbed ` 
his encomium, the grandees of the state intered in and pat forward 
_their services before the king. l 


* 


< Encomium of the Chief of the Priests in the traditional manner 


“Ò King, on the occasion of the’cerenionial observation of the 
Farwardin (or Naurūz) in the month of Farwardin, praise God*’ and 
the religion of the great kings. May Sarosh® make you the knower 
and seer by: his skill: May you live long with your dignified 
nature,.and be happy on the ‘golden’ throne! ‘Drink wine from the 
Cup of Jamshid; and preserve the customs of yonr ancestors with high 
ambition and good nature accustomed to justice and truthfulness. 
“May your head be ever-green, and your youth like barley corn! May 
your horse be successful and victorious,” your sword be bright and |, 
‘active against the foe, your falcon be prehensile and fortunate in — 
hunting, your.work be straight aod aright. like an arrow and also. 
conquer new countries.” For the throne silver and gold coins (are 


-ë Maudbad from maghu (mugh) and bad (skt. pati), chief of the Magi. 
7 A species of old money coined hy king Khusraw, 
8 Yazdén, God or name of the spirit who is the principle of good, opposite to Ahriman, 
the originator of evil. ‘ 
The Angel Gabriel, i e., supreme intellect. ; 
18 Tt refers to ring (Angushtari), the symbol of ulership and domination over other - 
countries, 
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required), but ‘to ‘you the artist and philosopher is all valuable, and 
the coin is despised. May yon house be prosperous, and your life 
be increased l”? 

With these words he presents to the king the food and the cup, 
and places on the other:hand the barley-corn. He places the silver 
and cold coins before his throne; and with this action he desires 
that on the new day and: also on the new year on whatever 
the great persons look at with an eye of expectation, they may remain 
in prosperity with joy and cheerfulness till the next year enjoying 
those things. And let these be auspicious to them, for joy and happi- 
ness of this world resi on these Eka which they prezent before 
the king. i : 
‘Now, we shall begin to say. of the utility, quality, and spéciality 
of Gold, and we are of opinion that gold is the King of all Danone 
jewels, (gauharhaj)"* and a decoration of kings. 


With referenne to Gold and what is obligatory for it 


Gold is the elixir of the Sun, and Silver that.of the Moon ;- and ` 


the frst person who brought out gold and'silver front the quarry was 
` Jamshid. ` While bringing them out he ordered to turn’ gold like the 
disc of the Sun, and on both thé parts of its body was imprinted the 
form of the Sun. It is said that gold’’ is the emperor of the ‘people 
in this world like as the Sun of the celestial orb. And when. the 
Silver was made like the disc of the Moon, and on both the sides of 
its body was imprinted the shape of the moon, it was called the 
Kadkhuda (ot master of the family) of the people in this world like 
as the moon in the Heaven. Gold, thé master of elixir,, is called 
the Shams nahdr al-jadd, that is, the Sun,’ the prosperity of the Day. 


And Silver is called the “Qamar layl al-jad, that is, the Moon, the - 


prosperity of the Night. A` Péarl is called Kaukab sama’al-ghani,. 
that is, the Star enriching: the Heaven. A section of the wise 
(specially skilful in -the interpretation of dreams) has called gold the 
_. Nar shitë al-fapr, that is; fire for the winter of poverty or ascetic 
mortification, and others call it by different names, such as Qulitb 
ala’ jullat, meaning the harvest of great souls, Narjis raudat al-mulk, 


N Gauhar meaning jewel: it may also mesn a precious stone, lustre of a gem, origin, 


essence, and any hidden virtue or intellect. 
Comparing gold with an -enlightened heart, H äāfiz has thus sung in one of 
his ghazals : 
Dast az misi-wa‘iid chu mardani-rah bashuyi; 
Ta kimiyayi-‘ishq bayābī u zar shawi. 
(Wash away your hand from the copper of-this existence like the brave ones of the Path, 
so that you may gain the elixir of Love and thus turn into a Gold). i 
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that is, the narcissus of the garden of royalty, and Qurrata-‘ain al- 
din, that is, the lustre of ‘the eyes of religion. The honour of gold 
is placed above all other dissolving -pearls in such a way as of men 
over other living things ; and of the special qualities of gold the ‘first 
is that the sight of it makes the eye enlightened and the heart joyful ; 
secondly, it makes a min bold, and thus his intelligence is strength- 
ened; thirdly, it incroases the beauty of a figure, refreshes youth- 
fulness, and thus the old age ‘is belated ; fourthly it increases joy 
and pleasure, and (by its influence) one becomes endeared to the eye. 
For the dignity which it possesses, the kings of Persia never sepatated 
themselves from two. golden things, one being ‘the Cup and. the 
other goblet. It has also been mentioned in regard to its other special 
qualities that when the little child is supplied with- milk through. a 
golden därüdān (6r medicine-chest), his speech becomes eloquent, 
the heart sweet and his body bravely, and he is saved from any 
epileptic disease and is, not afraid-in dreams; and when his eye is 
anointed with collyrium through a golden bodkin, it is saved .from 
any, purblindness at night and water-draching, ‘and the power of 
the eye-sight is increased to a great extent. When a golden ankle- 
ring is fastened on ‘the leg, its bearer is bolder in hunting and advances 
more joyously. Any wound which is received by gold, is soon re- 
covered, but is not re-composed.~ And for this reason the wealthy 
women-make the ears of their daughters and sons pored by golden 
- needles so’ that their holes in the ear may not again be re-composed: 
‘While ‘thirsty a golden jugglet for drinking water is a safety, and it 


also makes the heart pléasant And for this reason the medical meu page 


prescribe gold, silver and pearl as species for exhilarating medicines 
and (fall back to) aloe, musk and silk for the reason that any weak- 
ness that arises in the heart owing’ to sorrow or anxiety, may be 
recoyered by the essence of gold and silver; and whatever gives rise- 
to constipation may -be a cause of well-bsing through the effect of 
musk, aloe and silk. Inthe same way whatever causes bloodshed- 
ding can be healed up by amber and nadd (or perfume ‘composed_of 
musk, ambergries and the wood of aloe), and in ‘the . case of - congeal- 
. ment of ‘the. blood pearl and silk are effective. : . 


On the Characteristics of Hidden Treasures (dafinhd) 


On every land in which there is a Treasure hidden, no snow 
can stand and if has no melting effeet. And of the characteristics - 
of the Hidden Treasure one is that when a land is spoilt with no 
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harvest and only sweet basil (sipargham, -lit. buckler of anxiety) is 
grown there, they know it to be.a land where is dafin (or Treasure). 
When they. find there the twig of a rape-seed (kunjad) or that of a 
bädinjän (skt. bātiñgan, brinjal). by the side of a mountain and 
is beyond any harvest, it is a place of hidden Treasure. When a 
land is saltish and is so desolate to be well benumed like the cowhide, 


or is muddy befitting virginity,~it is known to be a place of dafin.. 


When’ they find a flock of vultures, and there is no carrion, they 
know it of a dafin. When rains come down. and the waters accu- 
mulate in a place where there is no hollow, they know it to be a place 
of dafin. When there is founda place where (even) in Winter no 
snow stands, and (if it stands), if soon melts away, while the other 
places around it are being eifected as usual, then they know it-to be 
a dafin. When a stone is found to be a ka‘bada (or a place for public 
spectacles), which is uot provoked or moistered by oil that is 
scattered on it, and by any rain or water that comes down there, they 
know it to be a place of hidden treasure. And when they find a 
tadharv (or a cock-pheasant) ani a durraj (a kind of patridge), both 
of which descend to a same place, and play aud enjoy themselves 
together ; or they find a honey-bee roaming about in a. place out of 
the season; or a tree that brings forward a bough apart from all 
other branches to the direction of a place, and is much more increased 


than other boughs,—know it to be a dafin. Al: these the wise havé . 


marked, out for sake of remedy, so that in times of difficulty they 
may’ well come to (or rather divulge) the secret.of this dafina.- 

' Whoever keeps gold in an earthen pot (khumbara), a copper 
vessel (chizi-masin) or a glass-pot (dbgina), and hides it under the 
ground, and when after a lapse of a year he goes to have it out,, he 
does not find the gold there, and (consequently) he imagines that 
it is taken away by-any one.. (But) it is really not stolen, it has 
(only) gone deep into the earth; .for the reason that gold becomes 
heavier every day, and it goes down and down till it reaches the 
water. And of the power of gold I remember some of the stories that 


run thus: Story: One day, Naushin-rawdn called for a barber in his . 


garden-house to shave his hairs. When the barber kept his hand 
on the head of the emperor, he said, “ʻO lord, offer your daughter i in 


marriage to me, so that I may be relieved of the work entrusted to, 


me-by the emperor”. Naushin-rawan said to himself, “What does 
this vile one say?” He wondered atthe speech of him, But for 
the dread of the razor that was in the hand of the barber, he did 
not dare say anything. He only replied, ‘‘First you shave my hairs, 


aa 
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so that I may do as. you say”. When the hairs were shave l, he 
called for Buzarj-mihr, his minister, and stated the -wholé affair to 
bim. Buzarj-mihr asked him to call for the barber. Hoe then asked 
him, “When shaving the hairs, what did you say: to the emperor?” 
The barber replied, “I said nothing’. It was then ordered to dig 
out the place where the barber was standing at the time (of shav- 
ing). They found there wealth beyond measure. The minister said, 
“Q lord, what he said at that time. was not (as) the barber, but 
(representing) that wealth ; for the reason that his hand was kept 
on the head of the emperor and bis feet on the surface of that 
(bidden) treasure. And there goes the Arabic’ proverb: “‘ Whatever 
the veeeure beneath his foot: desires, his want askg for beyond the 
measure” i - 


tii: They presénted before Pani Khusrau™ the information 
that a person in Amul (in Tabaristan) bought a desolate land and made 
-it a harvest of rice (birinjisLan) ; and at the present time theré . grew 
“so much rice as was not available in any other land, and from this 
-every year thousands of dindr were profited. Pana Khusrau himself 
bought the land with the price asked for, and ordered to dig it out. 
He found underneath forty jars of royal dinars. And he declared, 
“This is the power of a (hidden) treasure that the rice-land gives 
the return in such a way” 


Story : I heard from a friend in whose words I had much con- 
fidence that in Bukbara there was a mad woman whoni the other 
women called for and made amusements and played tricks with 
her. They used to laugh at her words. One day they put on her 
the garments of brocade and made her adorned with ornaments of 
gold and jewels. They then said to her,.‘‘We shall give you in 
marriage’. When ‘that’ woman was looking at those (ornaments of) 
gold and jéwels, and found her adorned in such a way, she began 
to converse wisely such that the people thought of her being relieved 
of madness. When the ornaments were put off from her, instantly 
the madness came back to her. 


And it is said that when the great men desired relationship with 
a lady or a damsel, they used to fasten a golden ornament round her 
waist; and she was advised to adorn herself.’ They used to say, 
“When you- do accordingly, the child becomes brave, wise, and of 
perfect formation and good behaviour. He will also become sym- 


13 Panah Khusrdu is a member of the royal dynasty cf the Bnwaibids, and his full 
name is Abu Shujaé Panah Khusraw Iddud-daulah, son of Ruknud-dauladh H asan. 
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pathetic towards other people: j Then you give birth to a male 
healthy child, and swing a piece’ of gold or silver in his cradle’ 
They say that these two together are the lord of the people.’* 


On the Ring and whatever is obligatory about it 


A ring’ is a very good ornament that is essential for the finger. 
According to the wise, it is not for virility that the wise do not 
put on the ring. The first person who made the ring’ and put it on 
the finzer was Jamshid. It is thus related that a finger of the great 
with no ring is like a kingdom without any royal standard. A ring 
to the finger is:like a girdle to the waist. Asa girdle makes the 
waist more handsome, in the same way: & ring to the finger of a great 
man signifies -to bis great virility; good judgment and strong deter- 
mination. For, any one wbo ‘bas great virility cannot be without 
its mark in him; and consequently, one with good judgment must 
also be with strong determination ; and when he has the strong deter- 
mination, there must also be the mark of itin him. Likewise, a 
letter from a great man with no seal signifies. its feeble judgment 
and weak determination ; and a treasure without its royal impression 
signifies its humility and negligence. It is for this reason that when 
Solomon, .peace be on him, deprived himself of his ring, the kingdom 
- was (also) lost to him, the honour of which was really connected 
with the seal, not with the ring. The prophet Muhammad put on 
a ring on his finger, and the letters which were despatched ‘to 
neighbouring countries were always sealed. The cause of it was 
that when his letter reache! Parviz with no seal, the Persian King 
became enraged at this, and at once he tore if without reading the 
same. And he opined thus: “A letter with no seal is like a head 
without the crown, and a crownless head does not befit the royal 
assembly. A letter that does not possess a ssal-can be read by any ` 

M4 In its spiritua] sense Gold is the spirit and silver the mind; and the Hidden 
Treasure is the Spiritual life inoate in every noble soul that is hankeriag after the realiza-- 
tion of Seif. Aud how beautifull; the illustrious Safi post Rami in elucidation of the famous 
Tradition, ‘I (God) was Hidden Treasuré, and I desired that I should be known, so I created 
the unive-se’, sings thus : The Treasure is hidden beneath the house (body); thereford, don’t 
be anxious at the domolishing of the house and do not refrain from it. Really the all- 


pervading Beauty of God is under the veil of this house, the house of carnal appetite and 
cravings of the body : You are to purify your individual soul, then you will. find tbat you 








are the same as He ae” ae uf pss 
j AS A rA 
16 Cf. also a Quatrain of Omar Khayyam : H ors NE 
& A BESTELL Ve 
Man is the whole creation’s summary, a 
The precious apple of great wisdom’s eye; E USAR a a f 


The circle of existence isa ring, 


Where the signet is humanity. OO reas Yes ip i 
Whinfield’s No. 340). Nee 
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one who desires it; and when itis sealed, it is read only by him to. 
whom it is sent?’. It is thus related by the -wise that both, the; . 
sword and pen are the servants of the royal signet. When the king 
holds and uses them properly under the royal signet, the kingdom is 
in right order; and when he does not do £0, they are not under his 
authority. l Aor a ) 

Every ornament that a- person possesses may be timely or une, 
timely, but the ornament of a ring (or a royal signet) must rot be 
at any time without him. Because, it isan ornament..of the finger. 
which the moment is put. by any one, he becomes.an escort to the 
unanimity of God, exalted be His glory. This ornament’ is bestowed, 
fo him as a generosity (kiramati) with special reference to his state. 
of condition ;' and it is similar to that when a brave warrior shows 
‘excellence, and for this reason he is honoured with,—the same genero- 
sity is shown to him to distinguish bis personality from his other, 
‘ascociates. A golden chain (taug) is garlanded, or a golden belt is 
offered to fasten on the waist for the excellence that he has per- 
formed. There are offerings of a ring of different kinds. But for 
- the kings it does not befit without two bezels. One is the precious . 
ruby (ydqit) that shares the brilliance of the Sun, and the King is 
the representation of those brilliances, never dissolving. Its excellence 
is that while possessing the splendour, the fire of it does not work. 
on him. It acts over all stones except the diamond (almās); and 
its special quality is that it keeps one back from any epidemic disease 
and from the sufferings of thirst. It is thus: related in the Tradi- 
tion: When the prophet Mubammad was at Medina, aud was 
aiming for the battle of Kbandaq, there was a great pestilence at 
Medina. The prophet had a diamoud with him which was more 
valuable than two thousand dinars. 

The other is Piroza (or a kind of blue gem) in consideration of 
its name, worth and-also its beautiful appearance.** Its special 
quality is that it restrains the evil effect of the malignant eye and 
removes all fear in dream. 

The ring- with its distinguished characteristics of augury and 
interpretation of dreams has many pedigrees and much have been 
described, about. this. Itisan interpreter to the kings about their - . 
kingdoms . und provinces, and to other persons about their arts and 
crafts. - To any class of people it is an interpreter about the miracles 
`of the great and it brings safety to all persons in general. 


16 Burhan Qati’ writes in regard to this valuable gem: A sight to it improves the 
lustre of the eye. 


SP EE a 
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Sion It is related ‘iat Alexander of Greece, before roaming all 
over the world, used to see many . “dreams: ‘and it appeared to him ` 
that the world had come under his subjugation. Of his dreams one 
is as follows: All the world turned a ring ahd it entered his finger, 
but it had no bezel. When he asked of this to Aristotle, he replied, 
“AJl the world will be your kingdom, but you will not be much profit- 

"ed by this: for bya ring is meant the kingdom and the bezel is its 


? 


ruler”. 

Story: Itis related that Yazjird, the emperor, was one day 
sitting in a shop of the garden-house, and he had on the finger a ring 
with piroza. Suddenly an arrow came and fell on. the bezel of his 
ring; and thus..the bezel was struck down and fell on the ground, 
being separated” fiom the ring. None knew wherefrom the ‘arrow 
came; however much they investigated the matter, no trace was 
available. The emperor became sorrowful and anxious as to what 
might be the reason of this. When he asked of this to the wise and 
his intimates, none could give any interpretation of the event. What 
is, apportioned, cannot be described. And after this many days did 
not pass, when he died, and tne kingdom was even lost to his 
generation. 


Story: It is related that Muhammad Amin during his days of 
Caliphate was one day sitting in a garden by the side of a haud (or 
a reservoir of water). He wore round his ‘finger a ring with a ruby 
on it, and was uttering in a pleasant mood : 


Nufallaqu hāman min rijalin a’izzatin ; 
Alayna wahum kani a’aqqa wazlama.’’ 


(We shall sotit: off the heads of those men who are dear to us ; 
because they were much in eagerness in quitti ng our side avid oppress- ° 
ing us)s . : oo 


And with this significance, he was calling for Mamūn, who had 
opposed him. At the same moment he was enraged at his little girl 
(or maid-servant) ; and out of anger, he threw at her the ring. And 
the bezel being separated from the ring, both of them dropped into 
the reservoir. However much the people went down the- reservoir 
and searched. for it, and even the water was emptied out of it, the 


W This Arabic couplet is from a Qasida of Husain bin. Humam Murti. ‘He.is a poet 
of the Age of Jahiliyat (or ignorance) and he lived to the days of Islam; Forty-one couplets 
of this Qasida are preserved in the Mufaddaliyat (cf. editor's nate). i : 
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bezel was not found out. (Accordingly) in its place a white stone 
was set on the ring. Henceforth many days did not pass, when the 
one-eyed Tahir came over and made war against him; and at last 
killed him in the same garden (where the bezel was lost). 


This much has been said of the mystery of a ring. 





JEME CREATIVE RECONSTRUCTION 
o OF MAN 


f , M. C. GHosE 
Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta University 


Processes by which records of human experiences, knowledge and 
_information had been stored up during the primitive days of man, grew 
more and more objective, and effective with the passage of time. It was 
not without a pang that primitive man collected even the mournful annals 
of his suffering and: adopted subtle methods for preserving them in his 
Mythologies. And Mythologies in the long run, became the sources of 
those educative and aesthetic elements that generally seek to guide and 
sustain man in his path of progress. But Mythologies are like dreams 
which communicate ideas and notions that are lavishly blended, garnished 
and embellished with elements that grow out of wishful thinking of man. 
The tendency to Ente residues of human experiences for future use is 
a natural trait of man. 

- The accumulation ‘of an eusentcollnble wealth of informational mate- 
vials ‘led gradually to the conventional grouping of subjects. This device 
of classifying materials according to their nature served’as a conventional 
method for preserving them for future use in social groups; it served 
furthermore, to accelerate the process of accumulation of collected bodies 
of experienced knowledge and information of man. The number of subjects 
in course of time grew, and collected materials under each of these became 
vaster and vaster; but the natural relationship amongst these. subjects and 
their contents was.completely neglected under the pressure of the idea 
of classified subjects which were taken as segregated units of human 
discipline. Although the conventional classification of subjects grew outi 
of the practical facility which it offered for sifting materials. of ‘knowledge 
and information under different headings it has proved itself to be injurious 
for its lack of scopes for the co-ordination of the contents from all the 
different subjects; and it has been a serious defect of the modern process 
of the development of ‘proper knowledge. 

Knowledge develops by co-ordinating itself with further bodies of similar 
‘and related materials of knowledge; and wisdom grows out of profound, 
wide and systematic knowledge formed by the co-ordination of such 
developed knowledge from widely different fields of human thoughts and 
endeavours. r 


Although man “has E an inordinate number of subjects— 
History, Geography, Literature. Ethics, Philosophy, Esthetics, Economics, 
Anthropology, Sociology, Medicine, Engineering; Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, Biology, Physiology, Psychology and the like—and has amassed 
an unwieldy amount of materials in ‘connection with each of these subjects 
he has not yet been able to utilize these materials fully because of his 
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inability to turn to all these materials, irrespective of the groups to which . 
they belong, to effect significant coordinations. Narrow specializations, - 
without traversing wide general fields, have been in vogue in the field 
of modern learning; and materials have been mechanically collected for 
the pride of their possession, with a view to expanding all these individual 
subjects with their own contents. It is the lack ‘of the spirit of co- ` 
ordination in the fields of intellectual life of man, which has been respon- 
sible for the absence of broader and wider units of thoughts and ideas that 
depend upon elements from widely different subjects for their formation. , 
And in an indirect way, it is also this lack of the spirit of coordination 
which has deprived- man of the opportunity, to take advantage. of his store 
of accumulated knowledge and information for effecting . useful ideas and 
ideals that could have brought about his adequate mental development. 
And it is a fact that in spite of the accumulation. of vast ‘stores of knowledge 
modern man has not yet been able to develop his mind in proportion to 
his possessions; he is in many ways still primitive in his mentality. His 
primitive mind is in fact. camouflaged behind the ostentations of his 
material civilization. - And unless he takes care to reconstruct his ownself 
he will neither be-able. to perpetuate his civilization nor be in a position 
to save himself from destruction. 

It is not the accumulated store of knowledge and aoni matters 
that is really of any. value; it is the willingness of mani to ‘coordinate these 


` materials creatively and freely. that-is importint and significant for him 


and his society. It is not the sum-of experiences but their coordination 
that is invaluable for man. Experiences appear in the life /of man as 
isolated units. of happenings; they remain, insignificant and practically 
unmeaning if they are not properly coordinated. But when coordinated 
they gain their meanings and significance by, being integrated into thoughts 
and ideas. It is the process of coordination which develops knowledge 
from detached units of experiences; and it is this process of coordination 
again, which ultimately tends to develop in man not only wisdom. but also 
forethought, intuition and vision by coordinating elements of knowledge, 
imagination and ideas obtained from various sources of his life. The’ 
development of foresight, intuition and vision has endowéd man with the 
power to extend ‘the limits of the field of his adventure and speculation; 
it has, therefore, -given him enough-scope for such activities as can in the 
long run, enrich his life adequately even for the development of god-like’ 
traits in him. i TAAR 
Of late the concept of experience has grown to become a highly 
important and interesting item because of the writings of John Dewey 
who suggests that experiences. only are real to man and that he cannot 
go beyond his experiences. It is true that experiences generally are 
the basic sources of human knowledge and that the universe to man ig 
the universe of his experiences. But is it really true that he cannot go 
beyond his experiences? Can he not with the development of his power 
of coordination, get indications of the presence of entities he cannot 
experience with’ his ‘senses? The mere piling up of slices of knowledge 
grouped under different subjects i is nothing unless these units arè Properly 
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coordinated to develop broader concepts containing ideas of wisdom and 
truth. The power of knowledge and the power to utilize knowledge 
properly are two entirely different}! - things. Power may come from 
knowledge but the power to utilize knowledge properly comes from wisdom. 


Though free modern man is not altogether free. He is not free 
from social oppressions and aggressions of various kinds; and nor is he 
free from the debasing struggle for competition in his society. And in 
many countries he cannot possibly expect to enjoy complete freedom 
of thoughts and feelings even in the field of religion. The Rule of Law, 
it seems, is not perfect in many countries where riots and conflicts of 
various. kinds, amongst groups of people with different shades of ideas 
and. opinions, disturb the harmony of social life. And regarding war it 
can be asserted that"there is hardly any nation that is free from the 
fears of its horrors dnd terrors; civilized man is constantly haunted by 
the shadow of war. Even the fear of war degenerates man for it tells 
-upon his mind to develop a peculiar complex which destroys his initiative 
for these normal and creative activities which’ develop the pa GUaliny 
of man. 


It is true that civilized man in the modern world is got to work 
against an avalanche of obstacles and difficulties because of the lack 
of the spirit of cooperation in his: social life, where there is, on the 
other hand, too much of competition; and as a result his mind is always 
full of anxieties and .uncertainties of various kinds. Man can never. 
achieve anything great unless there is complete serenity in his mind. The 
troubled mind under the strain of perplexities is like an individual forced 
to work under compulsion without an initiative. 


Man. by nature, wants harmony and abhors disorder. Even -the 
basic drive which leads him to come to conflicts with others flows from 
his unconscious desire for harmony. War indicates the most primitive 
way of tackling a complex and alien situation for its solution, with a 
view to establishing order by shaking off undesirable elements in a crude 
and savage way.- It is like amputating an arm for getting rid of a boil 
that may happen to grow on it. The ultimate goal which, man seeks to 
achieve in his unconscious mind by going to war is not unreasonable in 

this sense; but as this goal is sought through: forces and impositions, war 
“as a procedure is brutal, perversive and suicidal. Ib damages the ceon- 
quered directly and degenerates the conqueror indirectly. 

The condition of the mind under the pressure of which man decides to 
go to war, is certainly not normal; abnormal cupidity and unnatural fear 
are the emotional factors of the mind, which direct man’s inclinations in 
favour of war. Extreme forms of cruelty exercised by belligerent nations, 
even among civilized people, go to indicate that war is an expression of 
the spirit of cannibalism in man. Superstitious ideas of- bravery and 
valour generally drive only those primitive races who aré ‘rather advanced 
to take to head-hunting and cannibalism. Primitive races of the lowest 
order are not Cannibals.? i 


‘1 The long road to humanity—S. 4; Coblentz—page 22. 
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Peace as a social blessing can never. be obtained automatically ‘only. 


by banishing war; it has got to be constructed and conditions which are 
Suitable for the reign of peace have to be established. 

Freedom also siguifies freedom from those perplexing thoughts which 
appear, only when economic necessities of life cannot’ be normally obtained 
or when théy are obtained only after strenuous struggles. Is then modern 
man free? Is he free even under the conditions of memeRNeey as we 
know. it today? 

Democracy is a way of living; and in order to be true it must be 
hased upon altruism. As it indicates an attitude of life regarding others 
of the group it has got to grow out of lone, sympathy and the idea of 
the spirit of human dignity. It can be developed ouly through discipline 
because it is a consideration of the mind of man; ‘neither imitation nor 
imposition can cause it to appear in its true form: 


There is a gross misconception regarding democracy which) is napulenly 


supposed to indicate the idea that all individuals are equal, irrespective ` 


of their education, culture and mental development. The idea is totally 


wrong and practically injurious. The equality which democracy demands ` 


is an equality of opportunities and chances for all. It does not profess 
an equality of merits in persons. Individuals in Nature are naturally 
different; and any concept of equality of unequals is incongruous. ` 

Only an advanced society can develop democracy as a way of living; 
and only an advanced society can derive its full benefits. Democracy -is 
destined to become dangerous if it is imposed upon social groups’ that 
are not adequately.advanced from the point of view of human development. 
The wrong notion that democracy asserts the equality of all men of all 
phases of life can undoubtedly develop various kinds of detriméntal 
tendencies in societies; these detrimental tendencies can even become 
social perils because of the generation of the wrong idea of freedom that 
comes out of the wrong concept of democracy. Democracy after -all, 
does not give wrong-doers the freedom to continue with their nefarious 
activities. If it extends liberty it does so to effect wholesome develop- 
ments in individuals. Evils that afflict the modern- civilization persist in 
human society. only because man does not know Toy #0" utilize ` hig 
knowledge- properly’ for his own good. j 


Again, democracy in a society in which justice is’ not the usual 
practice followed in all its social dealings, is a dangerous. thing; 
it encourages under this condition, the development of:those traits and 
tendencies which are definitely antisocial and fundamentally undemo- 
cratic. Democracy under this condition works against its own basic 
principles; it can then originate and foster some of those social ills which 
true democracy wants to exterminate. Democracy and Education go 
together. Education cannot thrive without democracy; and nor can de- 
mocracy attain “its proper form without Education. 

Although the presence of unrest in human society goes hand in hand 
with the lack of freedom in the life of social man some eminent socio- 
logists go to suggest that industrialization is really responsible for the 

development of this social unrest which finds expression in various forms 
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of movements and agitations that often stand in the way of the happiness 
and the real progress of man. Industrialization can never be the cause 
of this unrest. There is an interesting parallelism between the process 
through which human language has been developed and the -process 
through which industrial development has been achieved in human society. 
Both of these processes which were social in nature passed through 
similar stages of development; and both of them gave man: ample leisure 
and freedom in the long run. If language has been a boon to social man 
the condition of industrialization should also be of great serviee to him. 
Unrest in modern societies is found in a myriade forms; but all these 
seem generally to break out of the sense of frustration of man. And 
it is useful to remember that this unrest of the modern civilization has 
destroyed, the peaċe and calm of the mind of man. l 


The progressive development of the mind from the earliest stupor 
to the condition of dynamic powers, qualities and abilities ‘ which are 
responsible for the creation of all the worthy objects and. entities of the 
life of man, including the grandeur of the richness of his mind, is a 
marvellous process in Nature. It is a fairytale; but it is not imaginary. 


Nature demands that man must reconstruct his ownself, And upon 
his creative methods and processes of reconstruction will depend the 
future of his life and destiny. The reconstruction of the life of man does 
not imply any form of mechanical or conditioned adjustment. It implies 
on the other hand, the creative growth of such conditions in’ his life, as 
can be realized only because man’s nature and his characteristics are 
` eminently suitable for this reconstruction. Man’s biological endowments 
and his social contrivances have conspired tg produce these characteristics. 
To be attracted and motivated by ideals, to be anxious to live and die for 
a cause, to be able to extend the feelings of love to wider fields and 
phases of his life and to be able to develop insight vision and intuition 
in connection with his. knowledge and experiences are some of his pro- 
found characteristics which promise to make him great. 


To Royce goes the credit of attracting the attention of Philosophers 
to one of these basie but highly valuable traits of human life. He has 
brought the idea of this human characteristic into bold relief by tracing 
its presence in the mind of man and delineating its role and significance 
in his society. Royce has called it—‘‘Loyalty”’ because it is the spirit 
of willing devotion of man to a cause that has developed this trait in 
him.? It is the vigour of this mental trait in him that has caused him | 
to fight and sacrifice for the cause which he upholds and cherishes. The 
greatness of man grew out of his willingness to ignore his private self in 
the interest of his large self and the development of this selflessness in 
him has ennobled and elevated his life. Perhaps it will, in the long run, 
prove to be the basis of the development of divinity in his life. 


The principle of loyalty is highly interesting from the point of view 
of the concept of coordination for it seeks basically to build up a kind of 
unity either with one’s ownself or with others; it is a soéial phenomenon 


2 Vide Philosophy of Loyalty-Josiah Royce. 
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which always works, directly or indirectly, either fe any or for eonsoli- 
dation. 


The fixing up of_the idea of an inspirational purpose of human life, 


the development of the spirit of altruism and the adoption. of optimum. 


conditions and adequate methods for effecting an “all-round development 
of man are the thrge essential factors which canzxéconstruct man’s life 
and nature in Fa worthy manner. It is unfortunaté that present-day 
Education seems to be unmindful of the significance of all these factors. 
Methods’. and processes that seek to achieye social control generally 
depend upon conventions of social groups but Education can effect the 
‘ most worthy form of social control by ae upon convictions of 
individuals, 

There are two basic ideas ‘regarding man’s life; the first “is that 
happiness is the supreme end of life and the second that unlike the life 
of the animal the life of man can be reconstructed creatively. The ideal 
of a definite purpose of life fosters and favours the growth of both happi- 
ness and the processes of reconstruction in man. And this purpose 
becomes a force when it is associated with social implications. Man has 
“still to perform the creative task of constructing his ownself. And there 
is no doubt that he is eminently fit for this work. The conviction that 


man will noe only endure but will also prevail is the greatest Bane, for 


mankind. : 
(1y Purpose: Ideas regarding “the diae purpose of “ima 


life have always worked as dynamic forées for the determination of the- — 
nature of reconstruction of man’s life in all the different phases “of his: 
existence. - The rise and fall of nations, the prevalence of happiness and- 
discontent in the- individual and social life of man, the development of 


the. spirits of cooperation and conflict in human life have all appeared by 


depending upon the nature of-the accepted concept of the purpose of 


human life. It is the sense of purpose which supplies the spirit of moti- 


vation for moulding man’s life and character. And this sense of purpose- 


becomes dynamic only when it is accepted by the social mind as a 
supremely valuable and worthy concept for the elevation of ‘the life- of 
man. Only.lovable ideals, with faith in their values, can conspire to 
make man. happy. And nothing in man is more sustaining than his faith. 

Human civilization grew not out of accumulated wealth of posses- 
sions; it appeared only when .the emotional acceptance of a” spiritually 
lofty. purpose of life could work as a moving force in his social life. 

It is the nature of objects and entities in which man takes his pro- 
found interest that determines the type of his progressive development; 
and ideals that grow out of real and practical interests of life are the beat 
ones for their dynamic values. But ideals that are too abstract and too 

‘remote from life for. realization may not serve any useful purpose; they 
may, on the other hand, develop even perversion under certain conditions. 


Clarity of the concepts of ideals and their attainability are the essential. : 


factors which only can make them exceedingly valuable in human life. 
The determination of an ideal and the development of a practical 
interest in this ideal are entirely different things; but both of them 
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require creative activities of man. Moving interests in ideals are created 
just as ideals themselves are created in the life of man. 

Gifts of Science can make animals extremely happy and contented; 
they cannot, however, give man all that he desires for his happiness. 
Human mind is unique; unlike the mind of tha animal it requires a world 
of mental activities and ‘coordinations for its satisfaction and the genera- 
tion of happiness. It is the elements of love, inspiration, imagination, 
faith, belief and the like in the mind of man, which tfuly determine 
man’s happiness. These mental entities are more important than his 
material possessions and creature comports for the development of happi- 
ness in his life. But all human ideals are naturally associated with 
these mental elements. And it is the presence of these precious elements 
in ideals that has made them abundantly significant in the life of man. 
Ideals in individual lives are desirable but in social lives they are indis- 
pensable. Social groups can never be properly consolidated without ideals; 
and the wider becomes the acceptance of such ideals by individuals the 
greater becomes the integration of groups. 

Ideals that grow out of the sense of purpose of life and are in! keeping 
with it are really notable and valuable for their lasting effects; they 
become effective mainly through the development of ambition in the 
mind of man. People in ancient Greece at a particular stage of their 
development accepted the purpose.-of establishing a creative life with 
the: highest pitch of human performance regarding bodily and mental 
perfections along with the development of their feeling for beauty in 
general, as the highest aim of life. This sense of purpose generated a 
new: form of ambition in their minds; and life, to Greeks, gained a new 
meaning and fresh significance. It was this new sense of purpose which 
could not only make Greece great but could also inspire other races that 
came. in contact with the creations of the Greek mind. 

Modern man understands that his civilization is destined to come’ 
to grief if it is not freed from organized hatred and armed conflicts and 
if he himself fails to secure a more worthy purpose of life. Although 
the diagnosis of his own social malady is correct and convincing man has 
not yet been adequately serious in following practical methods for avoiding 
the perilous condition which seems to endanger his existence. 

The establishment of the idea of a worthy purpose of life is the most 
effective preparation for the transformation of human life and society 
for making them progressively creative. The worthier becomes the con- 
cept of the purpose of the life of maw the nobler becomes the style of his 
living. A human life without a purpose is like an individual running 
amuck without an aim. What should then be the nature of the most 
lofty purpose of human life? 

Man had to suffer extreme forms of anguish and travail during the 
period of his march from savagery to civilization. He still be moans 
human sufferings; but the conditions which cause man to suffer are his 
own creation. If instead of waging wars; “he fights against diseases, 
oppressions and poverty, and against war itself he is sure to be able ta 
mitigate his suffering to a great extent. Abuses and evil practices that 
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generally- honey-comb a modern society should be obliterated with the 
aid of congenial and. creative activities of man. To wean man from im- 
pulsive activities and. to develop: in him the attitude. to perform: only’ what 
is salubrious for the body andi the mind of man should: be the..chief objec- 
tive of man’s. practical: Education. We. know that: new. ideas give fresh 
meanings to life specially when these ideas fructify into: ideals. 

- (2) Aurrutsi: Altruism in man. has changed the character of 
his life did. the nature of his Society. Directly and indirectly, it has 
been ° ‘¥egponsible not only for. the consolidation and systematic: organi- 
zation. of his: society but is responsible also for: the development of 
those human traits and possessions that require social. media for their 
initial: growth. And. it is through these. social gifts that. man. has been 
able to make enormous progress“ regarding his’ power and all forms: of 
mental, moral. and spiritual developments. It. is. through: the gradual 
development -of the spirit of altruism in: his: life that- man. can ultimately. 
attain- divinity. The- conscious development. of altruism should, therefore, 
be the most essential item in the plan for: the reconstruction of man. 
Altruism belongs to the real essence of human civilization; -and out of 
it-has grown various triats of man, of which the sense of justice is:the 
most pragmatic social virtue. A notable charactertistic of this sense 
of. justice. is that. it- ennobles the-mind of man and floods it- with a- sort 
of spiritual feeling. This is how. the: sense. of justice in- man has” “been 
responsible, to a great. extent, for- the. growth. of human culture: . The 
real truth. is that, altruism- and the séise.of justice age’ so- naturally 
coordinated. in. the life of man that the A oP one- follows- the 
development- of the - other. : 

There is nothing artificial about altruism: in- the. life of man. Thi is-a 
natural trait. evolved: under the pressure- of the vital urge of: éoordination 
for its biological utility. Ít has evolved in life-like. the ttait- of indivi- 
duality. Conditions of helplessness at- the time of: birth of higher. animals 
become more and more. pronounced: and periods--of- such helplessness 
more. and more éxtensive as.we go up the ladder “of: evolution... Such 
conditions of. helplessness’ seem to be contrivances: for--the development 
of-altruism. In the case of man we know- thatthe- human “baby, cari 
never survive- without the spirit of altruism. of parents-and:-other-members 
of- the community. 

Only a society inspired by the spirit of altruism can endire end’ can 
make its continuous progress. Human society is destined not only tó 
degenerate’ but also to bring about its own destruction if it fails to 
develop altruism in the, minds of individuals. There ‘is a popular’, bélief 
that Education can’ do everything for man and his society and that it 
goes: to create in man a strong determination to end. war and to- establish 
peace in his social life. The notion is absolutely wrong. Experience has 
shown that many nations having wide and extensive education are 
extremely belligerent, in their attitudes.. The, establishment of democracy, 
the prevalence of religious, feelings and. fervours, the attainment of high 
degrees of economic, scientifi, technical and industrial developments: in 
social groups do not fulfil conditions that would foster peace by: avoiding 
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* wars. It is the development of altruism in man which ‘can generate the 
strong inclination to establish peace and lead his progress in the right 
direction. Just as the development of individuality is the product of an 
all-round development .of thé individual life of man the development of 
altruism is the product ‘of an adequate development of the social life of 
man. Solidarity and cooperation which get their nutriments from the 
spirit of altruism of man, are the two extremely precious traits in the 
landscape of human society. It is the spirit of altruism which works as 
the feeling of consideration for others, that is instrumental in “etinobling 
the life of man. 

False notions regarding the concept ef democracy have led to the 
development of various fads and foibles even in those societies where 
democracy has been theoretically accepted as the pattern of social life. 
In order to be true; democracy must be based upon humanism it must 
be motivated by the spirit of altruism. 

Altruism obviously is a special form of love; and love we know plays 
à dynamic tole in life for it acts as the chief motivator of Nature for the 
creation and development of those biologically necessary objects, traits 
and attitudes that encourage the continuation and elaboration of life. 
Love in the life of man has become a uniquely subtle and active agent 
for effecting various ¢hahges for erinobling his life and nature: Most of 
the tender, noble and dignified traits of man owe their origin to his 
mental condition set up by tlie spirit of love in him. Apart from 
romaritie ahd conjugal love there are countless other forms in which love 
manifests itself in the life of nian. Attachment, affection, sympathy, 
solidarity, regard, admiration, adoration, devotion, respect, reverence and 
so on are some of the forms in which the spirit of love expresses itself 
in human society. 

- Thinking processes that grow out of love in man have a strong 
inclitidtion to go beyond the limits of reality for creating new worlds by 
depéndilig upori fancy, irhagination and vision. It is the spirit of love in 
inan that has directéd him tö take to such speculative thoughts as have 
not only led. him to enrich his mental faculties but also to develop 
spiritualism in his life. Man has become spiritual: because of the presence 
of the adequate spirit of love in‘him. Love has helped the development 
of thé ideas of spiritual and symbolical entities in the life of man. 

All fornis-of love in their social; intellectual and spiritual manifesta- 
tions; as in the cases of leaders’ love for their fellows, artists’ love for 
their creations and saints’ love for God, are like nutriments which 
nourish the mind of man. Love in the life of man is akin to happiness; 
it is so vety natural in him that its’ presence seems to be absolutely 
necessary for the upkéep of his méntal health. 

~ The dévélopment) of the typé of forgetfuliéss which is generally 
associated with deep coticentration bor out of profound attachment and 
the growth of thé trait of selflessness in man make him eminently fit 
for superior activities that cin ennoble his life. But although the traits 
of forgétfulness and: selfléssness indispensably require social cénditions 
for their development both of themi undoubtedly owe their origin to the 
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feeling of love in man. The spirit of love acts like a catalytic agent -+ 
for modifying,. organizing and accelerating all those processes and 
activities that elevate the life of man. 

‘Love in its sexual form also, is a great thing in, human life. Although 
based upon a basic biological urge, sex in the life of civilized man has 
been made to assume a distinctly new shape. Sex feeling in the. life 
of man and sex feeling in the animal are of entirely different nature. In * 
man ib is a glorious entity for it has a deep-rooted tendency. to coordinate 
itself subtly with everything man loves and adores; and in an indirect 
way it is-the basis of all his concepts of love and beauty. The funda- 
mental fact is that the feeling of sex in man is a contrivance of Nature 
for effecting countless varieties of mental coordinations from which ` 
‘ emanate all forms’ of creativeness of man. : 

Tt is the subjectivity of the social mind of man that has spiritualized 
sex and has given it a special status by coordinating it with his fond 
imaginations and tender feelings. Our Art, Literature and Music could, 
theréfore, geb their inspirations from the sublimated forms ‘of the sexual 
urge. Human society has rescued sex from its basic level and elevated 
it to an exalted position; it has devised various social contrivances of 
legends and mythologies, symbols and rituals, tenets and. conventions 
and the like to help the formation of a sober, healthy and sentimental 
attitude of man regarding sex so that he may consolidate his society by 
avoiding social tensions and conflicts. The system of monogamy\ and 
the practice of utilizing strictly disciplinary processes and restrictions in 
the field of sexual’ life of man are the creations of human ‘culture; they 
certainly have their ennobling effects, upon the mind of man. The 
idea of Sanctity, therefore, in the field of conjugal love is supremely 
useful for its social and intellectual values. Individuals under’ the in- 
spirational influence’ of sublime form of perfect love are known to have 
developed great powers for accomplishing great achievements in life. 

‘Man’s attitude towards ‘sex is certainly related to his. civilization; 
the disappearance of restrictions, with reckless freedom, in the field of 
Sex has always brought about ruin and downfall in nations. ` 

The captivating force of love impells man to hope for getting his 
desired objects. And as hope with its intense form of expectation acts 
as a drive in the field of evolution love by generating hope can goad man 
to move methodically and speedily towards his biological goal of divinity. 

The appearance of the sense of frustration in modern man is largely 
due to the lack of the spirit of altruism in his life. And as conditions 
in advanced societies do’ not favour the natural growth of altruism man 
in the interest of his own progress must try to develop it through his 
social life. Love is. a manifestation of the urge of coordination of life. 
The function of both love and this basic urge is to establish ne 
relations; fundamentally they also work somewhat similarly. 


Man has a future only if he can ‘contrive to establish the spirit of 
altruism as an enduring actuality in his mind. The conscious develop- 
ment of altruism in man will open a new dimension’ in the field of 
human relations and international understanding. - 
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The whole machinery of human civilization will be in vain if man 
does not comprehend the importance of the development of the spirit 
of humanism and cooperation in his life. He must be fully conscious 
of the idea that the rising tide of armed, conflicts of nations may in future 
develop conditions that may mean the end of man. Civilization is a 
moving process; ee cannot come to a standstill. Hither it will move 
forward, or it will retrace its path backwards. And ‘human society will 
assume a new appearance if it is properly motivated by the spirit of 
humanism. 

The family is the most basic social group where members start with 
the fundamentals of Education and learn to develop all social traits and 
human relations in the most natural way. Attachment, affection, adora- 
tion, reverence, sympathy, charity and’ countless other forms of love, 
which constitute’ the basis of altruism’and ethical sense of life grow 
spontaneously in the minds of youngsters and other members of the 
family.. And as the family is the nursery where these social feelings of 
attachment germinate and grow it is not unreasonable to suggest that it 
is the most suitable place for the development of altruism of man. Social 
festivals, specially when they are limited to members of a family, are 
supremely useful for their educative and cultural values; they help the 
development of some vitally important social traits of the life of man, 
the most significant of which is the trait of altruism. But unfortunately 
such festivals are rapidly disappearing from our advanced social groups. 
What ismore the family as a system is breaking’ under the strain of 
modern conditions of our civilization; and there is definitely no suitable 
place which can be its worthy substitute for the natural development of 
useful social traits. A social group, after all, is a family writ large. 

The family under the guidance of parents constituted the starting 
points of all forms of social units—educational; moral, religious, economic, 
productive, cultural and the like. And civilization grew out of conditions 
of the family life of man; it grew naturally for a long time by always 
depending upon some traits that were indispensable for man but that had 
naturally developed! in the social medium of the family. There are reasons 
to apprehend that human civilization will change for the worse, for want 
of opportunities for the development of altruism, if the family system 
disappears completely. Civilized man has become greatly egoistic; ha 
lacks, to a great extent, the spirits of compassion and tender feeling for 
his fellows. And man without love soon becomes a veritable part of the 
machine which he himself constructs. 


(3) DEvELopMeNT: The urge to grow is natural in all organisms; 
the tendency to grow is also natural in man who has beerf 
adopting various methods ever since the appearance of his conscious desire 
for effecting his own welfare and development. The real development 
of man consists of his individual as well as his social developments. 
Modern Education has accepted the idea of the development of indivi- 
duality as the supreme aim of individual development; and modern 
-civilization has accepted the idea of the establishment of democracy in 
society as the supreme goal of social development. But both of these 
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. ideals become worthless unless the development of individuality is secured 
by depending upon individual inclinations and the development of demo- 
cracy through the development of: altruism in ‘social groups. Democracy, 
which is not established upon altruism and humanism, is not solidly 
built upon a sound structure. It is unnatural and mechanical under this 
condition and is, therefore, a source'of various kinds ‘of serious. disorders. 
As the real and’ all-round, development of man consists of the develop- 
ments of both the phases of his life—individual and social—it should’ be 
-_ effected jointly through the activities of education for the devélopment 
of the individual and through the activities of the administrative and 
social organizations of the state for the development of the social’ conditions 
_ for democracy. Individuality in individual life and democracy in-‘social life 
aré similar because ‘both of themi. mean to extend freedom in “their own 
spheres for ‘proper growth. It is only through the development of both 
of ‘these phases of human life that man can develop himself properly and 
-can’ make his civilization progressive in nature. Man without 
conscious efforts to grow is destined to fall-a victim to such’ savage’ obses: 
sions and crude zeitgeisis | as will ultimately make his civilization’ grotesque 
and his mind insensate. And he is then inclined to` become perverse 
enough to take to those activities that are detrimental to the ‘interest 
of his self and society. “And the idea that man verily is the: creator of ‘his 
own. future is then none too insignificant for him.- It is the progressive 
and all-round development of man that can secure and sustain the mental 
hygiene of man and can help’ him to déevélop “wisdom and “happiness 
in his life. Politics of the future will have to take intérest- in the idéa 
of the development of man as its:basic duty and’ to créaté’ such conditions 
as will give individuals equal chances for the enrichment of their lives 
and the progress of their society as its practical goal; Ideals and activities 

- for their realization in Polities should be similar to those of consolidated 
social groups. Politics is a social Science; it grew out of social needs. 
And as such political activities should not be directed for the achieve- 
ments of power and supremacy but for achieving the development and 
progress -of individuals. An emphasis on the” importaiice _ of fhis- ideal 


will raise the status, of Politics in the field of human culture and make : 


Shaman life is not a thistle: nor is it fortuitous in its natural develop 
ment. Although it tends to develop in a particular way it carr be guided 
and directed creatively. Germs in fact, of various possibilities lie subtly 
dormant in man. And most of these possibilities may be realized with 
the aid of methodical and creative contrivances of man. Life is a mission 
to those who seek to reconstruct it. Man’s life,- surely, is a gift’ of 
Nature but it requires wisdom to make it good; it is the wisdom of man 
that can make common things uncommon making them sublime and 
attractive. 

' The structure’ of the Society a mar ‘is raban more: cottiplex than 
that of the body or -the mind hé possesses. Democracy is á great 
concept; “but it can” lead a society either to mediogracy: or to an -even 
lower level if it is practised in a society where individuals are ‘without 
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proper education dnd culture, and specially if they lack the spirit of 
altruism. It is the element of altruism in man that counts; Plate, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Goethe, Emerson, Carlyle, Santayana and others who 
were’ not- democrats could think, feel and work for common man because 
of -the presence of the spirit of altruism in their lives. 

‘The sacrifice of justice and fairplay in a democratic society is destined 
to create catastrophic conditions by the development of the false notion 
that even wrong-doers can, to a great extent, go with impunity under 
its control. Justice is the most precious Social virtue; all societies even 
when they are solidly consolidated, disintegrate into chaotic conditions - 
if justice which naturally includes the senseg of honesty and morality, 
is not strictly followed in such social groups. Although free’ the. life 
of man in a truly-democratic society is always highly disciplined regarding 
his sexual life and senses of justice and morality. Discipline is the 
soul of democracy; and moral forces are the strongest forces in a dis- 
ciplined society. Sense of justice always acts as a moral vigour for the 
integrative coordination and continuation of social groups. It is true 
that man can be assured of a contineously progressive life only if his 
concepts of morality are allowed to reign supreme in his society. 
Democracy is not really an end in itself; it is a means to an end in 
the sense that the condition of life it advocates serves effectively to 
encourage the development of the individual in society. Freedom, after 
all, is the source of all human bliss. 

Both Education- and Politics should turn to Sociology for guidance; 
initially both. of them were organized for social welfare. Both of them 
should therefore, work together to achieve an all-round development 
of man. - 

A free society should create conditions and contrivances for the 
natural development of all valuable human traits, qualities and capacities, 
both individual and social, namely love and altiuism, knowledge and 
wisdom, faith and confidence, imagination and vision, individuality and 
service,- selflessness and forgetfulness, solidarity and sympathy, com- 
passion and cooperation—for offering free scopes for the complete 
development of man. There is a strong unconscious hankering in man, 
for the realization of the condition of complete manhood and as such 
processes that seek to achieve his all-round development are the processes 
that also make him supremely happy. 


Man is. great because of his potentialities; in him lie the germs of 
high possibilities which can be realized through his conscious: and. creative 
processes: of reconstruction. Man, at present, cannot even imagine the 
extent fo which he can develop himself in the long run. ‘All suggestions 
and insinuations, therefore, regarding the nature of his advanced condition 
in remote future will certainly, appear to be extravagant and chimerical. 
The most effective method for reconstructing the life of man, as has 
already been suggested, consists of the creation of an inspirational purpose, 
the development of the spirit of altruism and the achievement of an 
all-round development in life. And the importance of the process of 
coordination in this connection, can never be underestimated. It is 
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the process of coordination through which all these three conditions of 
purpose, altruism and all-round development can be established for 
effecting the reconstruction of man. Mhe real reconstruction of the life 
of man will resuscitate the spirit of his eagerness to utilize all his powers, 
capacities and abilities to work for the welfare of man and his society. 

‘he greatness of a nation depends neither solely upon its material 
wealth nor upon its accumulated piles of knowledge. Material wealth 
alone cannot make a nation great; it can, on the other hand, work as a 
source of mischief if it is associated only with undue care for comfort 
and luxury, and not with any higher purpose of life. Uncommon 
hankering for material comfort and luxury is fatal to human civilization. 
Stores of accumulated knowledge alone cannot make a nation great either. 
‘ A proper: Organization, or rather a coordination of knowledge’ for the 
development of the spirit of wisdom is necessary if knowledge is to be 
utilized for making a nation great. The correct index of human civi- 
lization should be neither the advanced state of man’s scientific knowledge 
nor -his technical skill but the advanced condition of his own life. 
Aesthetic, moral and religious senses are all directly related to intelligence; 
all of them contribute to enrich the wealth of man’s inner life. Both 
wealth and knowledge are necessary for greatness; but both of them must 
be motivated by the spirit of altruism and its derivatives which some- 
times may serve as excellent ideals of life. True culture seeks neither 
an extreme form of material comfort nor an excessive pattern of luxury 
as its: essential requirement; it indicates the condition of the .mind, 
which has general attractions for truth, beauty and goodness. 

The decadence of a civilization starts when individuals in general 
direct all their thoughts to be limietd only to common concerns of life 
regarding food, ‘clothing, amusement and the like, and not at all to 
higher forms of thoughts and actions that are socially valuable and as 
such are sources of impersonal joy and satisfaction. The establishment 
of Utopias of the external world can neither make man happy nor put 
him on the right path for his real and progressive development. It is 
through the social, development of the minds of individuals that a nation 
can attain the mellowness of the cultural maturity of man, which can - 
ensure the establishment of the Utopia of the mental world. Man 
must be inspired-by the vision of the possibilities of building up a majestic 
eivilizatoin. 

Of the emotions and -ideas that have inspired and influenced man 
profoundly enough to secure lasting effects for shaping his nature and 
attitude mentions may be made of the influences of the beauty and 
the sublime and: the effect of the conscious and unconscious utilization 
of the principle of Pragmatism in his life. The influence of the beautiful 
upon human life is entirely different from the influence of the sublime 
upon it; the beautiful and the sublime frame different mental attitudes 
by generating different feelings in the mental life of man. 


Ancient Greeks were moved and inspired by the beautiful and the 
civilization which they built up was motivated by the concept of beauty. 
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Ancient Hindus, however, got their inspiration under the influence of 
the sublime and the civilization which they therefore, created was moti- ` 
vated by the visionary idea of the sublime. Supremely majectic 
mountains, enormously extensive forests containing all the beauties and 
bounties of Nature ‘and a clear but everchangingly colourful sky which 
became strewn with jewels of stars at night were some of the conditions 
which developed the feeling of the sublime in the minds of the forest 
sages of ancient India. The Sages, it seems, comprehended the uniquely 
healthy nature of the influence of the sublime; they, therefore, made 
certain contrivances for bringing man under its influence for the develop- 
ment of his Education. Their selection of places of quiet sylvan 
surroundings for contemplation and education, and. their concept of - 
Brahma which was a concept of the entire wholeness of the universe, 
clearly indicate that they were after the influence of the sublime for the 
transformation of the life of man. 

The spirit of pragmatism played a tremendously significant role in 
the life of man. The spirit was never wholly absent in human thought; 
and in a form it served as a primemover in certain patterns of wishful 
thinking of primitive man. The spirit of the typical form of Pragmatism 
was present in the thinking processes of ancient thinkers and Philo- 
sophers. Pragmatism is not a branch of Philosophy; if is really a way 
of thinking. It is a peculiar way of forming coordinations. 

‘Wishful thinking in primitive man developed a peculiar form of 
dignity in his life. His life was not without hopes, however imaginative 
they might be. At a higher stage when he was deprived of these because 
of the assertion of Science regarding their emptiness he felt hopelessly 
worried and isolated. The concept of Pragmatism is an outcome of his 
serious attempt to evade the idea of his insignificance and to restore 
hope and confidence in his mind and dignity in his strenuous life. 

Truth after all, is an idea; it is generally an opinion because we 
can never reach the really final truth. And in human life although an 
entity is often made true only through actions and efforts it is not 
possible to accept the general idea that it is always utility which 
determines truth and that what is not useful is not true. ‘What is true 
however, is that utility really determines the worthwhileness of an 
action or an object. It may not be posslble to verify a particular faith 
by Science, but if it promises to develop cultural, social and mental 
qualities of man if must be taken as biologically valuable. It is worth- 
whila then, to own such a faith in life; it is utility which makes a faith 
worthwhile. But worthwhileness in human life often develops the 
characteristics of truth. It is only in this sense that the assertion of 
Pragmatism is correct. 


Tf human faith is important to the extent of being biologically 
significant the doctrine of Pragmatism is extremely valuable for man. 
And there are reasons to believe that Pragmatism received indirect aids 
both from the concepts of Charles Darwin’s evolution and John Stuart 
Mill’s utilitarianism. Directly or indirectly it is the consideration of 
use, utility or worthwhileness, which engages man in all the pursuits 
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of his life. And because of its selective and survival values utility, or ~ 
-rather worthwhileness, plays a unique role in the life of the living; it 
helps the determination of the line’ of march of evolution. The spirit 
of Pragmatism which stresses the importance of worthwhileness in lifa 
is therefore, as old as life itself, . 

` The idea that the biological development of man causes him to move 
towards divinity seems to be true to facts. Man’s dreams of the 
concepts of Utopia, Heaven, Superman and the like indicate that in 
his unconscious mind man has a basic inclination to move towards a 
particular form of goal 3 he seeks to develop the condition of divinity in 
his‘life. But-apart from this ultimate goal man wants to achieve certain 
things in his individual ‘life. And these he wants to achieve through 
the fulfilment and satisfaction of certain basic cravings of his life. For 
him to get these is to become- happy. a: 

Happiness which is the goal of the individual life of man is not a 
vague term. It requires a world of objects and entities for the appearance 
of happiness in man’s life but, four basic requirements—love, posses- 
sions, an all-round development and the establishment of relations are 
indispensable for the growth of happiness in the life of man.. The notion 
therefore, that man can never be truly happy in spite of all his earnest 
efforts is an idea that is still-born. Conditions that make man happy 
can certainly be created by him. 

Love in various forms has helped the development of the individual 
and the social life of man. It has furthermore, helped the development 
of selflessness and forgetfulness which are the foundations of spiritualism 
in his life. Man cannot live by bread alone; he must have objects and 
entities which he loves. The most basic fact regarding Religion is that 
it is an ideal; it is an ideal which comprises a scheme of Education for 
man. But its supreme endeavour is to coordinate the spirit of wholeness 
in the mind of the individual with the aid of imaginative and spiritual 
interpretations of life and Nature; and its social function is to bind 
individuals itogether ‘to form coordinated social groups. _ ca 

‘The use of symbols in Religion signifies that as a true art it seeks 
both to concea] and to treasure its contents and aims. Man cannot do 
without Religion; and as it represents a natural activity of man, like 
any other Art, it should be analysed and appraised from the point of 
view of human culture. The recognition of Comparative Religion as a 
branch of Cultural Anthropology along with- its analytical Studies will 
reveal the true nature of the mental life of man regarding his own concept 
of happiness and will promote the spirit of mutual understanding of 
diverse nations and races. It ig only through such studies of Comparative 
Religion that man can hope to move towards humanism which should 
be the Religion of future man. . i 

The strong incentive to get hold of various kinds of possessions—_ 
material, mental and spiritual—seems to be a great craving of the mind 
of man. Man hag become great because of his possessions of the know- 
ledge and skill of different subjects like Art, Philosophy, Religion, Science 
and Technology, in addition to the possessions of his material wealth. 
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The extension of the empire of man will include his conquests of the 
. mental world. l T 
Man’s hankering for an all-round development in his life is propound. 
It is this drive for development which has made him great in life and 
Nature. In the mind of man looms the eternal question—what is the 
best of human life? Perhaps man has not yet been able to answer the 
question properly. But out of the complications of the answers have 
grown a mighty store of intellectual materials in the field of Philosophy. 

{The urge to establish countless forms of relations—physical, mental 
and social—, which flows from the basic, urge of coordination, is supreme 
in the life of man. All his constructions, devices and creations of the 
physical and the mental worlds, including his "intellectual and social ideas, 
concepts and doctrines, are undoubtedly expressions of-this basic urge of 
life. The peculiar structure of the mind! of man makes him feel, that his 
experiences of the material world are not at all sufficient for his adven- 
tures. He finds pleasure in determining extra-sensory objects and 
entities. 

Man’s concept of happiness and his ideas regarding his love, posses- 
sions, all-round development and establishment of relations show thet 
all of them are conditioned by human society, and are as such associated 
with social implications. And the process of coordination constitutes the 
best natural method for the development of all these essential entities 
in the life of man for his happiness. Our ways of life and thought under 
modein ċonditions seem to induce mental disorder. This is particularly 
because Science and Technology cannot supply everything that man needs 
for his’ mental health and happiness. Conditions of brutal competition 
and diminished forin of security in his civilized life have deprived him 
of his liberty to take to those mental activities he cherishes in his heart 
of hearts. ome i i ` l 

The feeling of true happiness flows out of the condition of the perfect 
form of physical and mental harmony. It is the supreme craving of man 
to achieve harmony in his life ; and it is not for nothing therefore, that 
he hungers for happiness. Happiness is harmony ; it is a typical form of 
coordination in the life of man. The three essential conditions that man 
requires in his society for the realization of his happiness and the fulfil- 
ment of his life are freedom, security and the dignity of the human 
person. All progressive societies, therefore, should aim at establishing 
these conditions in the social life of man with the aid of all educational 
and governmental agencies. 


The social urge in the Organic world, is stronger and more funda- 
mental than the sexual urge. Many animals and birds do not breed 
when they are far away from their normal societies; they ceases to breed 
in captivity. In the life of man social considerations are so very nomal 
and natural that those who cannot develop certain traits that are 
necessary for social living are bound to suffer from various forms of 
mental illness. -Man’s sexual urge is only a manifestation of his more 
fundamental social urge. Tt is the basic social force, and not the sexual 
urge, that is responsible for the formation of various kinds of wrong 
mental attitudes and aberrations in thé case of man. A complete libera- 
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tion therefore, of the* psycho-analytic theory from its basic concept of 
‘pan-sexuality together with the growth of an emphasis upon the ideas 
of the universality and the utility of the social forces in life will in future, 
help the’ formation of a better technique for curing certain forms of mental 
disorders and for keeping the health of the mind of man-sound. The 
-shifting © ‘of the emphasis from the idea of the all-pervading nature of 
- "sex to the idea of perpetual- influences of social forces will surely enrich 7 


our ideas. regarding” the nature. of the contents of the unconscious mind 
‘of man. : 


Man’s life is replete with social implications; even -his. individual 
‘traits are properly -developed and incubated ‘under social conditions. 
Society is the natural medium in which man can develop his’ natural 
stature; ` he can develop. his’ individuality -only in his social milieu. 
Individuality and sociability are complementary; they are so very subtly 
‘coordinated that“ the development of one leads to the development cf 
the other. ‘Yet it will not be superfluous to suggest that the conscious 
development of both individuality and sociability ‘should be thé supreme 
aim of Education. One js an: indication of the development of individual 
life and the other an. indication of the- development of social life 
of man.. The chief importance- of sociability in’ humari ‘life arises 
out of its basic inclination to develop altruism which is- indispensable 
for the real progress of man. Education ås a social force must coordinate 
with ‘all other creative forces of human society. As-a process it is -the 
- one that brings the individual more and more into the possession of- his 
ownself in hig Society. Jung is correct in suggesting that varieties of 
mental diseases appear in individuals when. they fail to take advantage 
of -social feelings, associations ‘and activities. ‘Although a separate sa 
the individual life of man is a broken parti of his society. 


Man as we ‘know him is a product of his society. mt his cravings 
and inclinations are naturally conditioned and. coloured by social. consi- 
derations. And all the significant concepts.. of his life, including the 
supremely vital ones Jike happiness, fulfilment, realization, complete 
‘living and the end on purpose of life gain their real and’ profound) meanings 
only when they are formed in their social settings; they. are meaningful 
only in the context of human society. ‘And the fundamental requisite 
of man’s happiness is the integration of his. society. 


Man truly lives by love, hope and faith. But-even then, he comet 
gain his all-round development and true happiness if the society in which , 
-he lives does not contain the- spirits of justice, -altruism and cooperation 
-as its basic traits. - 


~ It is human society which has stimulated the rise. and giowth of 
-all creative activities, material, mental, social and spiritual, of man. 
And the impact of social forces upon him is also responsible for the 
generation of conditions that led to tha origin and development of all such 
‘Abies as Art, Literature, Philosophy, “Religion, ‘Science and Technology 
in human Society. The nature of the processes, inclinations and goals 
of human tongki is to a great, eaten, determined? by “the -nature of 
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man’s Society. ‘And no wonder diverse patterns of social conditions are 
responsible not only for the appearance of different patterns of human 
-deals and religions but also for the creation of different systems of 
Philosophy. All serious endeayours of man. to create worthy and useful 
objects and entites make “him profoundly serene and supremely - ‘happy 
in his heart of hearts. The climax of the creative activities of man in 
‘his social life will be reached only when he will be in a position to create 
the Great Society of man by coordinating all the countries of the world 
to form an Organizational Unit. It is this Great Society. which will 
ultimately establish the natural commonwealth of man. And not until 
the accomplishment of this commonwealth will freedom and security 
appear naively in the life of man and his Society. Man can build up 
his commonwealth only if he is ponuneed of the idea of the oneness 
of man. : 

Man can make his society affluent and can plant in ki life. just those 
beliefs, attitudes and values that are commensurate. with the highest 
form of social living only, if he is unvexed by the fear of war. War is 
waste; it is the greatest enemy of man. The spirit of despondence that 
is now widely spread in-human society owes its origin to the fear of 
war. Frustration in.the mind of man is a natural outcome of war and 
certain forms of armed conflicts. And this frustration has often made 
modern man antisocial and abnormal in his behaviour. 

Man cannot go: beyond his society; possessed of an imaginative mind 
-he can soar high but he is somehow linked always to his society. His 
„intellectual thoughts and activities have directly or indirectly, grown 
out of his social ideas; his ethical and spiritual ideas and ideals have 
also come, out of his. social problems. ‘All Social ideas and activities of 
man ultimately assume spiritual and symbolical garbs. This is because 
man cannot remain satisfied with the things that he can seize only with 
his senses; ha feels the urge to spiritualize all his ideas; ideals and rituals 
that he loves and adores. Human mind tends to transcend the limits. 


of all considerations of the material world. Agencies that work to build ~ 


and sustain. human society are social and spiritual forces. It is these 
forces which also guide the destiny. of man’s society and civilization. 

For the conscious development of any trait, quality or inclination 
in a natural. way mam in future will find it convenient to draw upon the 
principle of coordination. The theory of vital coordination will prove 
itself to be the most fundamental and pragmatic concept in the possession 
of man. And apart from the heriditary inclinations of man the influence 
of ideas.and the impact of social forces that beat upon his life are the 
most important factors that mould the Tife of man. Though highly 
influential. they all are invisible; they all act as dynamic forces. 

Force or energy is in a sense, the ultimate reality of the world 
because nothing but the. movement of- energy remains ultimately in 
matter,- if we- continue to break_it into its component | parts. ‘All various 
units which constitute atoms are in fact, units of electric charges in 
motion. ‘And if atoms are made up of non-material energy under the 
pressure of another. non-material entity—motion, it is reasonable to suggest 

` 3 Vide Karl Mannheim’s ‘Essays on the Sociology of -Knowledge and Max 


Scheler’s Problems of Sociology of Knowledge—for information regarding certain 
aspects of the Sociology of humen thoughts. 
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that matter, in our modern concept, has lost its materiality. 
of some philosophers to the effect that the material world . 
in appearance then, seems also to be authentic. 

The goal of the utmost material possession is a poor ideal 
life. Conquerors after reaching their limits of conquests by : 
vast regions of territories and becoming masters of untold ' 
riches are known to have totally lost their interest and zeal 
acquisition.” Nothing but despair fills the minds of these indiv 
at the end, seem to be burdened with the idea of the frailities 
lives. The goal that cannot open out new avenues for nev 
activities cannot satisfy man.’ It is the constitutional struct 
mind of man which determines the nature of activities that a 
to him. Man’s joy lies’ not in arriving at a particular goal 
struggle to reach it. ‘Activities only in connection ‘with certaj 
of coordination can really be supremely satisfying to him. 

© Humidn society is not an artificial creation; it grew out 
nature. The germ of the society is a natural content of the 
mind of man. And. man’s love .for his society and its < 
inborn in hig nature. He can really be happy therefore, if ` 
scopes and chances for such activities as are natural express 
love for his society. The significance of sacrifice in social li 
abundantly clear to us when we grasp this idea. . ‘All activ 
of social ideas, ideals and considerations . sooner or later, 
miserably in despair. Marvellous achievements of human th 
endeavours on the other hand, have been achieved. when suc 
have been motivated, directly or indirectly, by element: 
value. Thoughts and activities concerning human welfare are 
for human culture for they bid fair not only to ameliorate socia 
but serve also to. elevate-the mental condition of individuals 
such pursuits. And as -these pursuits can present limitless 
such human speculations and’ activities’ as can -naturally 
progressive in his social and individual life they embody the 
of human life. Let us call this ideal the Social:Ideal of ma 

The social ideal is specially valuable for it affords an unli 
for human development; and this is because social pursuits dc 
from the disadvantage of coming to the end of their tethers a 
An ideal which can continue to be an, ideal for ever is the be 
the life of man. - -> - - 

The lack of a properly lofty and. inspiring ideal which 
supreme in the life of man is responsible for the appearance 
major ills in human society; it is also fundamentally respons 
generation of all’ discontent and unhappiness of man. Only 
ideal can fill the heart. of man with love, hope and. faith an 
with the motivation for making life richer and fuller for e 
conditions |guitabla for complete living and perfect self-re: 
his life. ‘An ideal is an inspiration; and it is the social ideal 
inspire man to take the path that can lead him to divinity and 
form of human development. l 

Society is divine; it resembles: God in many of its che 
Human society like God is super-personal in character and 
form. And like God, again, it is a solid reality in the life of m 


LET DEATH AS A LOVER TAKE ME 
TREVOR Goobetn-Hinn 


Let death as a lover take me 
if he can . a 
for rigid as a florid puritan * - 
I resist all filling. Let him 
my lover mutter 
magic incantations of pleasure 
for the body ee pi 
when it balts, once and final all. 
Until succumbed, I carry life’s myth 
„hesitant l 
“in and waiting a flower in my cunt. 








‘Reviews and Notices of Books 


Jatigathane Khadya (in Bengali)Dr. Harogopal Biswas, M.80o., D. Phil. 
Pp. 58. Price 50P: 


It is after sincere search for a good book on dietetics that I come across 
Dr. Harogopal Biswas’ ‘Jatigathane Khadya” (food in the making 
of nation}. 

-Having worked as Labour: and Welfare Officer for many years in 
several itidustrial undertakings in West Bengal I have had the opportunity 
of coming in contact with- many. people and have, with regret, formed 
this opinion that most of our working-class people, besides many of our 
intellectuals, if I am not wrong, have no, or very scanty, idea about the 
imperatives of “food essentials” and “Vitamins in food” for health and 
disease. The need, for such a book as Dr. Biswas’ can.never be enoug’: - 
acknowledged at this critical juncture. I must algo thank tlie Government 
of West Bengal for its timely publication. ki 
` ~ A close associate of Sir P. C. Ray, Dr. Biswas has very admirably been 
able to: indicate the problems and difficulties connected with our food 
habits in this Book : He treats of dietary in so- adroit a manner that it 
attracts our attention to it at once ; the chapters-speaking of some cause 
and analysis of certain diseases have been simply.and very realistically 
dealt with. The categorical divisions of Vitatnins, Proteins, Fats and 
Carbohydrates, eto. and the alternate phenomena of their want and presence 
in human body, would obviously affect particularly them that attach real 


rather than apparent importance to good physique. 


In my opinion, the Book will serve a great purpose to each and every 
_one, whatever profession he helongs to, of us thinking of health and 
happiness essential in-human life to step forward. Science tells us that 
“Vitality” comes from Vitamin foods. Vitality is the other word of life. 
It may as well be said of Dr. Biswas, an eminent dietitian, that he has 
enormously helped us know how to keep the body and soul together in a 
better way than is normally possible for a layman to do, by incorporating 
many invaluable data regarding our daily requirements of food in this - 
Book which, a precious gift from him indeed, I should like everyone to 
read by way of religious book every day. “The man is, what he eats.” 
Hence the necessity of acquiring some systematized knowledge of the 
utility and value of the food we take, or, rather, we should take, , 


P. N. Ghoshal. 


Ourselves 


Dr. S. P. Cuarrsrsse’s Visir To Soviet UNION 
Prof. S. P. Chatterjee, Head of the Department of Geography, 
University of Calcutta has been invited to visit the U.S.S.R. The 
invitation was. received through the University Grants Commission, 
who wanted to bear the cost of the visitor's international travel while 
his expenses in the Soviet Union would be borne by the Soviet 
‘authorities, Dr. Chatterjee intends to go to Prague in the first instance 
to deliver his prasidential address before the Commission on Applied 
Geography and then desires to proceed to-Warshaw and ‘to deliver a 
course of lectures there as guest of the Polish Academy of Sciénces. 
He will stay in the Soviet Union from the last week of September 
to the end of the first week of November, 1965. 
Professot Chatterjee has been allowed by the University fo accept 
the study tour abroad. 


tt 


_UNtvERsITy: INVITATIONS 


feet 


The AE jäviistions have been received by ihe Trai 
from the undernoted organisations for participation in the Congress/ 
Conference noted against each : 


1. Central Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Ministy of Home Affairs. 


2. Indian Philosophical Con- 
gress. 

8. Indian Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. 


4, Indian - Society Theoretical 
and Applied Mechanics. 

5. Dept. of Atomic Energy, 
Govt. of India. 

6. Indian History Congress. 

7. Kendriya Sanskrit Vidya- 
peatha. 

8. Anatomical Society of India. 
10—2130 P—IX 


Seminar on Junenile Delinquency 
Role of the Police, New Delhi, 
from 25.11.65 to 27.11.65. 

39th Session New Delhi from 
26.12.65>t0 "29 12.65. : 
18th Annual “ General Meeting, 
Jadavpur, December 1965. 

10th Congress, Madras, 20.12.65 
to 24.12.65. l j 
Symposium on Cosmic Rays, 
Bombay, 13.12.65 to`17 12:65, 
27th Session, Allahabad, 29 12.65 
to 31.12.65. 

Seminar on.“Method of Sanskrit 
Teaching” Tirupati, December. 


XIVih Annual Conference, 
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9. Indian Association of Special 6th Conference, Trivandrum, 
Libraries and Information 27.12.65 to 31.12.65, 
Centres. oo fi 
10. Akhil Bharatiya Sahitya Amravati, November-December. 
Sammelan. : 
11. Association of Physiologist Annual Meetings, ` Lucknow, 
and Pharmacologists of India. 27.12.65 to 29.12.65. ; 
12. ‘Institute of Fuel Research. Symposium on ‘‘Problems of 
i Energy Supply in India during 
bogs the 4th Five Year Plan, 
18. Indian’ Mathematical Society. 31st Conference, Jaipur, Decem- 
ase . i ber. f - 
14. Institute of Indian Foundry- Seminar ‘on Moulding Techno- | 
‘men. ` 5 EAN logy, Powai, December, 
15. Indian Political Science 27th Session, Mysore ; December 
“ Conference.. f $ f 





Notifications 


\ 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/586/9 (Aff.) 


It 1s hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Bethune College has been affiliated in Alternative English td the 
Pro-University Arts and Science, Pre-Medical and B.A. standards with effect from the . 
commencement of the seasion 1965-66, i.o. with permission to present candidates in the 
above mentioned subjects at the Pre-University Arts and Science and Pre-Medical 
examinations in 1966, B.A. Part I Examination in 1967 and B.A. Part IL Examination 
in 1968, and not earlier. , ' 


Sonate House, Q. C. RAYCHAUDHURI 
Calcutta, Registrar. 
The 8rd September, 1965, l 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification. No. C/560/84 (Aff) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Dinabandhu Institution, Howrah, has been affiliated in all 
compulsory subjects and in Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, Income Tax and Costing 
to the B.Com. Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the, session 
1965-66, i.o. with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects at 
2e an Part I examination in 1967 and B.Com. Part II Bxamination in 1968 and 

arlier, 


Senate House, i G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI 
~ Calcutta, i Registrar. . 
The 4th September, 1965. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA ` 
Notification No. C/613/46 (AfA.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Scottish Church College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in Political 
Science to the B.A. Honours standard and in Botany to. the B.A. and B.Sc. Honours 
standards with effect from the commencement of the session 1965-66, i.e., with permission 
10 present candidates in the above-mentioned subjects at the B.A. and B.Sc. Part I- 
Examinations in 1967 and B.A. and B.Sc. Part II Examinations 1968 and not earlier, 


Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI 
Calcutta, ; Registrar. 
The 10th September, 1965. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/1/8t. 65 


Tt is notified for general information that the Chancellor has been pleased to 
assent to the following Statutes fixing the rates of examination fee of the B.A., B.Sc. 
and B.Com, Examinations under the Revised Three-Year Degree Course Regulations :— 


“The examination fee of the following examinations under the revisod Three-Year 
Degree Course Regulations be fixed as stated against each :— 
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B.A. Part T oe Rs. 25 
B.A. Part IT os Rs. 30 
B.Sc. Part I ol Rs. 25 
B.Sc. Part IT wos ie _ Rs. 30 
B.Com. PartI . a Rs. 25 
B.Com. -Part IT a Rs. 30 


and an additional fee of Rs. 5for each part in case of students offering Honours. 
The fee for B.Com. Special Honours Examination be fixed at Re. 15 for each part.” 

The above Statutes were accepted by the Senate on 6. 3., 65..as recommended by 
the Syndicaté on 8. 1., 65. E i 


- Senate House, p - G. O. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 7th September, 1965. ` 4 f Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSÈ/ 9/65 


It is ‘notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter 
XXXVII-E of the Regulations relating to the Diploma in Journalism were adopted by 
the Academic Council on 13. 3., 65 and accepted ty the Senate on 5.6.,65., 


_“(1) That the following new section viz., Sec.. 4A be inserted after section 4 of 
Chapter XXXVII-E: of the Regulations relating to the Diploma Examination in 
` Journalism :— y g 
4A. Ifa student after completion of a regular course of study for the examina- 
tion under Section 3 above does not register himself as a candidate for or does not 
present himself at or fails to pass the examination immediately succeeding such 
completion he may appear at any of the two following examinations without fresh 
attendance at lectures on payment-of the prescribed fee on each occasion and on 
roduction of a certificate from the Secretary, Standing Committee for Journalism or 
rom a member of the Senate testifying to his good character during the intervening 
period. No such candidate will be allowed to appear at any subséquent examination 
unless he prosecutes a fresh course of study for one year in accordance with the 
Regulations., ; a 
(2) That the last sentence of Section 5 of the Regulations be déleted.” 
The above changes would take effect from the examination of 1966. 
Senate House, F i G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI ' 
The 14th September, 1965 2S . Registrar, 


` CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/10/65 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the syllabus for 
the 3-year B.Se. course in Botany were adopted by the Academic council on 13.3.,65 and 
accepted. by. the Senate on 5.6.65 :— - - $ 

That the following topic, viz., Rhinia, Asteroxylem and Psilophyten under the 
Section Paleobotany in Paper II (Theoretical) of the Botany Honours course and before 
Fossils (p. 71 of the Revised Regulations) be inserted. 

That the words “Nitrogen fixation and Nitrofication” be inserted after “Mechanism 
of Photosynthesis” and before ‘Synthesis of Protein and Fat’? under Paper I, 
-Section V (Botany Pass). Moet ` 

That the words “Nitrogen Metabolism including nitrogen fixation and nitrifica- 
tion. Metabolism of carbohydrate-fats and organic acids” be inserted after “pigments” 
and before “Translocation and storage of food” under Paper V (Honours)”. $ 

The above changes would take effect from the ‘Part I Examination of, 1967 and 
Part II Examination of 1968, : : 


Senate House, : G. C. RAYCHAU 
Teo 11th September, 1965. ; ; Ree 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/11/65 
Tt is notified for general information that the following Transitory Regulations 


ralating to the D.T.R.P. examination were accepted by the Academic Council on 
11.9.65 : i 


aang 
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“Notwithstanding anything containd'in Chapter LII-A of the Regulations, 
candidates who have studied th> Diploma Course in Town and Regional Planning 
under the Old Regulations may be permitted to appear at the D.T.R.P. Examination 
under the Old Regulations which shall be held for them up to the examination to be 
held in 1967.” Uae ` ~ 

The above Transitory Regulations would take immediate effect. 


Senate House, -. ‘ J.C. MUKHERJEB 
The 13th September, 1965. Asst. Registrar ` 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
* Notification No. OSR/12/6. 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the Regulations 
relating to the M.D., M.S., and M.O. Examinations were adopted by the Academic 
Council on 1.8.64 and accepted by the Senate on 19.9.64 :— . 

“That the following new paragraph be inserted at the end of Section 6 of 
Chapteers XLVII (p. 666), XLVITI (p. 668) and XLIV (p. 670) of.the Regulations 
relating to the M.D., M.S. and M.O. Examinations :— : 

“In the matter of commendation of the thesis, the opinion of the majority of 
members of the Board of Adjudicators or Examiners shall prevail.” 

The.above changes would take effect from the examinations of 1964. 


Senate House, l ; . J. ©. MUKHERJEE 
The 13th September, 1965. Asst. Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No..CSR/13/65. 


It is notified’ for general information that the following Transitory Regulations 
relating to admission of students, who were registered for the 2-year Degree Course 
_ Examinations but could not either pass the same or appear thereby to the 3-year 
Degree Examinations (Pass Course) in both Parts I and II in the same year were 
accepted by the Academic Council ‘on 11.9.65 : on i 
“Notwithstanding anything contained anywhere in the Regulations for the 
2-year Degree Course Examinations as also in the Regulations for 3-year Degree 
Course Examinations and also the Ordinances governing the cases of Non-collegiate 
and external students, it is hereby provided ~ 
‘That the students who appeared at the B.A. B.Sc. or B.Com. (2-year courses) 
Examinations as‘ external or Non-collegiate candidates in 1965 or in previous years and 
failed to pass the same or those who registered their names for the said examinations 
but did not appear, may be allowed to appear at both the Part I and Part IT 
Examinations simultaneously in Pass Course only of 3-year Degree Courses in 1966 
as Non-collegiate students provided they fulfil the usual conditions laid down for the 
purpose. The students offering Science subjects for which a practical course is 
necessary under the. Regulations, must produce a certificate from the Principal of a 
college affiliated tó this University or from some other authority approved by the 
Syndicate, to the effect that they have taken such a course of practical training 
during the session immediately preceding the examination. è 


Tf such.students register their names for both the parts -of the examination but 
fail to appear at or to pass the Part I Examination in a subject or subjects (a group of 
subjects or groups of subjects), they will.be deemed to have failed at their examination 
as a whole irrespective of their result at the Part I Examination, and they will have to 
appear at both Parts T and IT of the examination in the next succeeding year. 

But if such students appear at and pass the Part I Examination—no matter 
whether they fail to appear at or to pass the Part IT Examination—thoy will be 
entitled to receive a certificate as provided in the Revised Regulations for the 3- year 
Dagree Course Examinations. These candidates may appear at the Part II Examination 
only in the next succeeding year. ; 5 
= Tho examination of the candidates will be conducted according to, the provisions 
of the Revised Regulations for the Three-Year Degree Courso Examinations, and, in 
order to pass the examination the candidates will have to. obtain the pass’ marks 
according to the Revised. Regulations for the 3-year Degree Course Examinations. 

Those candidates who appeared at the 2-year Degree Examinations with Honourg 
in a subject but failed to pass the same or who registered their names with Honours 
but could not appear at tho examination in 1965 may get the above privilege of 
appearing at the examinations if they appear in the Pass Course. 

. The above Regulations would take immediate effect. 


Senate House, l . J.C, MUKHERJEE, 
The 13th September, 1965. _ Assistant Registrar. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY: 
Notification No. OSR/14/65 


It is notified for wotieral infor nation that tho ‘following changes in 1 Chapters XLIV 
and XLV of the Regulations relating tó the First. and Final M.B.B.S. Examinations 
were accepted by the Academic Council on llth September, 1965 :— : 

“That the following sentənc> be added after the first sentence of Sec. 2 of the 
Regulations for the First ‘M.B.B.S. Examination after the first sextence of para 2 of 
Sec. 2 of the Final M.B.B.S. Regulations (pages 589 and 601. respectively of the 
University Regulations) :— 


‘Every candidate sent up for the examination by an affiliated college shall 
produce a certificate (a) of good conduct, (b) of diligent study, (e) of having satisfac- 
torily passed the college periodical examinations and other tests and (a) of probability , 
of passing the examination,” : 

The above changes would take iminediate étfect. ` 

Senate House, Š Sai AE J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 15th September, 1965. . Lite aot ` . Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY _ 
Notification No. CSR! 15 [65 


Tt is notified for general information that the ‘following lanset in Chapters LVIII 
of the Regulations relating to the P.-G. Diploma in Home Science ‘were accepted by 
the Academic Council on 11.9.65. 

“That Sections 2(a) and (b) of Chapter LVIII of the Regulations relating to the 
P.-G. Diploma in Home Science be replaced by the following : (page 841 of Appendix F _ 
of the Regulations). 

2. Any woman candidate may be admitted to the examination provided that -~ 
after passing the B.A. or B.Sc. or any. other equivalent Examination she has prosecuted 
for not less than one academical year regular course of study in the subjects offered _ 
by her, in one or more colleges affiliated to the University for-this purpose, and has, i 
in addition, undergone a course of practical training as indicated in Section 9 below.” 

The above changes would take immediate effect. 


J ‘ 
Senate House, J.C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 13th September, 1965. Ba WE amb et Assistant Registrar. 


a CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 
Notification No. C8R/16/65 


It is notified for general information that the following Transitory. Regulations 
regarding the old 3-year Degree Course Examinations were accepted by the Academic 
Council on 11.9.65 : 

“Notwithstanding anything contained to the contrary-in the- Old Regulations for. 
the Three-Year Degree Course Examinations as also the’ Transitory Regulations as, 
given in the Notification No. CSR/24/64, dated 29.9.64, it is hereby provided that— 

1. Ifa candidate (Pass and Honours) under the old 3-year Degree Course 
Regulations-appear at the Part:I Examination and fails to secure qualifying or pass’ 
marks as the case may be in one subject only, compulsory, elective or -subsidiary or 
having secured qualifying or pass marks in other subjects, fails to appear in one 
subject only, compulsory, elective, or subsidiary, he will have option to ‘sppear at 
Part I Examination in that subject in the same yoann jn which he appears at Part II 
Examination. 

2, 1f sucha candidate fails to appear at or to secure qualifying or pass seein in 
“the Part I Examination in that subject his results ʻ'at tho Part II Examination will. 
not be taken into consideration and he will be allowed two`more charices to” repeat: tho 
Part I Examination in that subject and the Part II Examination in the immediately 
succeeding year. nt : 

3. Ifsuch a candidate secures qualifying or pass marks i in the Part I Examination 
only but feils to pass the Examination as a whole he will be allowed two more chances 
to appear at the Part II Examination only to pass the Examination. 


The provisions of the above Regulations will also apply in the cases of students 
who |jappeared at the Part I „Examination in ‘one subject along with the Part It ` 
Examination in 1965.” s a 

The above Transitory Regulations would take immediate effect. 


Senate House, we J.C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 13th September, 1965. 7 - _ AssistantRegistrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification., No. C/628/138 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for ‘general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Bajkal Milani Mehavidyalaya has been affiliated in _ Fnglish, 
Bengali, Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics tothe P; U. ‘Science standard with 
effect from the commencement of the session 1965-66 i.e. with permission to present 
cand dates in’ the above mentioned subjects at ‘the Pre-University Examination in 
1963 and not earlier. : : 


Senate Houss, . g G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, , 
Calcutta ae . Registrar. 
The 15th September, 1965 . i 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
__ Notification, No. 0/637/143 (Aff) 


ae E 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Prabhu Jagatbandhu College has been affiliated in English, Bengali, 
Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the P. U. Science standard andin Mathematics 
to the P, U. Arts standard with effect from the commencement of the session .1965-66 
ie. with permission’ to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the 
Pre-University Examinations in 1966.` 


Senate House, ` ` í , Q. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, Registrar. 
The 15th September,jll965 >. ;, Š 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 0/635/139 (A{.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in' extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Vivekananda Satabarsiki Mahavidyalaya, Manikpara, Midnapur, 
has been affiliated in Commercial Geography to the P. U..Arts standard and in 
Sanskrit to the P. U. Arts and B.A. Pass standards with effect from the commencement 
of the session 1965-66 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above 
mentioned subjects at the Prg-University examination in 1966, B.A. Part I 
Examination in 1967 and_B.A. Part II Examination in 1968 and not earlier, 


Senate House, oe : Œ. C..RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta. 3 . Registrar. 
The 15th September, 1965 


~ UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA . 
Notification. No. C/710/130 (Aff) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Belda College has been affiliated in Commercial Geography -to 
- the Pre-University Arts standard with effect from the commencement of the session 
1965.66 i.e. with permission to present candidates in thé above mentioned subject at 
the Pre-University Examination in 1966 and not earlier. ` 


Senate House, i - G. 0. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta., © ET $ Registrar. 

The 21st September, 1965 - . i 
TE ` UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No. 0/729/59 (5M.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Sarajini Naidu College for Women has-been affiliated in Political 
Science to the B.A. Hons, Standard and in Mathematics to the B.A. and B.ge. Hons. 
stanards with effect from the commencement of the session 1965-66 i.e. with 
permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjécts at the “B.A. and 
B.Sc. Part I Examinations’ in-1967 and B.A. and B.Sc. Part II Examinations in 
1968 and not earlier. - s A A : 

Senate House,~ `` GQ. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

Calcutta bin ets ; es Registrar, 
The 20th September, 1965 f . 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/675/161 (Aff.) 
Tt'is héreby notified for goneral information that the Pingla "Thana Mahavidyalaya 


` 


has been affiliated in English, Bengali, Civics, History, Logic and „Commercial 


Geography to the Pre-University ‘Arts standard and in English, Bengali, Economics, 
History, Political Science and Philosophy to the B:A. Pass standard with effect from 
commencement of the session 1965-66, 4.¢..with permission to present candidates in 
the abovementioned subjects at the Pré-University Examination in 1966, B.A. 
Part I Examination in 1967 and B.A, Part II Examination i in 1968 and not earlier, 


Senate House, : G. or RAYCHAUDHOURI, 
Calcutta, ee Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY: OF, CALCUTTA 
Notification No. G/737/162 (Afi.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Bon Hooghly College of Commerce has been affiliated in all 
compulsory subjects including Advanced Accountancy "ahd Auditing as elective subjects 
to the B.Com Pass standard with effect from the commencément of the session 
1965-66 że. with permission to present candidates in the above-mentioned subjects 
at the B. Com. Part I Dramma in 1967 and B: Còr, Part II Examination in 1968 
and not earlier. rs 


, Senate House, l Q C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta. _ Registrar. 
The 21st September, 1965 ` 


: UNIVERSITY, OF-CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/721/19 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of-the affiliation 
already granted, the Dum Dum Motijheel College has been affiliated in English, 
Bengali, Physics, Chemistry and Biology to the Pre, dedicat standard with effect from 
the commencement ofthe session 1965-66- j.e. with permission to" present candidates in 
ane ah mentionéd subjects at the Pre-Medical examination in 1966, ani not 
earlier . 


w> ta 


Senate House, ` l G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, i - Registrar. 
The 22nd pete 1965 : - 7, . 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ` 


Correction Slip 


Please read ‘thereat’? with a comma thereafter, in place of the word ‘thereby’ 
mentioned in the beginning of line 4 of the Notification No. CSR/13/65 dated 13.9.65, 
circulated to all Colleges a few days ago. . 


Senate House, ~ _. J _0. MUKHERJEE, 
Calcutta, . i- aah +- . + Asst, Registrar. 
The 18th September, 1965 7 ; g ` 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY: 
Notification Nò. CSR/8/ 65° 


It is notified ‘for general information that the Vice-Chancellor, in exercise “of the. 
power conferred on him by Section 10(4). of the Calcutta University Act, 1951, has 


4 


` 
4 


been pleased'to approve of the following changes in Chapter LITI-B of the Regulations - i 


rélating to the Master of Engineering- (Public Health) and the changes will take 
effect from the examination of 1966 ; 


“1. That the existing Section 6 of the Regnlations relating to M. E. (P.H) 


examination appearing under Chapter LITI-B (p. 875) be replaced by the following ; 
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Tig*Bxanination shall consist of the following : i 
we. Maximum Marks : f 
1. (ay® Sanitary Mistobislogy “a E die ay 50 
E Communicable Diseases _ - l > -o 50 
2. a) Public Health Praetico 7 f A a 50 
; {b$ Statistics f T as 50 
3. g: jar bates Chemistry ; i : kaon s a 
San a e a 
5. Wator Purification ua A 100 
6. Wasto Water Disposal © - 0 § 0n 100 
7. (a) General Sanitation ae 6 i sk 50 
(b) Industrial Hygiene -- `. 25 4 50 
, 8 Design of Publio, Health sa a Works ae 200 
9. Viva Voce  - y : F a S . 200 
10. Sossional E > 7 RS ae cae a 300 
-7 y 1400 


2, That the existing Seotion 9. of. the said eae (p. 876) be A by 5 
the following : z 


_ The limits of the subjects: for th course of studies may be as follows ie 
1. ' (a) Sanitary Microbiology-Microbes : Laboratory methods in. the study of 
microbes : Transmission of microbial diseases through food, water and air: Bacteris- 
logy of air and water-standards: “Elements of “Immunology ; ; Common parasitic j 
infections : : Entomology. ae 50 marks 


(b) Communicable " Disoases—Mode. of -transmission of. common communicable 
diseases ; their distribution ‘and methods of control: Principles of Epidemiology : 
Epidemiolo 3y of gastro-intestinal diseases—tuberculosis, plegue, malaria and filaria, ete. 

. 50'markė. 


(a) Publie Health Practié—~Philosopy of Publis Health changing concepts- 
Provehiive and Social Medicine—team work in Public-Health : ‘History -of Public 
Health Administration ; Organisaton and Administration of Public Health: at differént 
levels—international, National, State and Local : Integrated health care in rural areas 
Health Centres—Cornmunity Development and National Fxtension Service : Programme 
Personal Health Service : Principles | and practice of Health Education i Public Health 
and Social Security Laws. 50 marks 


(b) Statisties—Fundamental procedures for . nthe: - Collection, tabulation and 
presentation of data; Vital Statistics; Rates and Ratios ; Statistical Parameters ; 
` Correlation; Design of experiments ; Probabilities’ and Physical measurements + 
Statistic in Hydrology : Population estimates. SER 50 marks 


3. +. Sanitary Chemistry and Biology——General Chemistry ; Principles of Chemistry 
and Biology applied to Sanitary Engineering Practice ; Cheriical ` ‘and Microscopical’ 
analysis of water -and sewage : Collection of Samples; Interpretation of results ; 
Biochemistry.: -of Sewage treatment; Algac—its. proseno and controli Biology of fresh 
and polluted water 3 Linindlogy. mre, 50+50 


' 4, "Water supply and Sewerage—Water. .Consumption : Variations i in demand : 
i Study of rainfall ; Stream flow :- Ground Waiter ; Reservoirs Dams. «Reservoir intakes ; 
Development of- ’ ground. water sources ; Design ‘and constructién of river’ intakes : 
Collection of waste water ;. Estimation of storm flows : Hydraulic elements of sewers ; 
Design of sewerage system ; Sewer Jayings :.Maintenance of sewerage system ; Water 
- and Sewage Pumping stations. Types‘and’ choice of purnps. - ~ §0+-50 
‘ -5. Water Purification—Water. quality ‘requirement: Principles of administration : 
Coagulation ‘and Filtration.: Aerétion :- Coritrol of Algae; Softening: Taste and 
odour ‘control and disinfection : Removal of iron manganese, flourides, etc. Design 
Criteria and maintenance:of the treatment, Plante ¢ : Water Plant Laboratory, Labora- 
tory control in plant operations. as 100 ` 
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“6. "Waste Water ‘Disposal—-Principles : of ‘Modern Sewage treatment designs ; ` 


Unit Opergtion in waste-treatment such as screening, grit removal, sedimentation, ` 


biological stabilisation, utilisation of sludge and sludge, gas ; Agricultural use of 
sewage ; Sewage outfalls;; Disposal at sea in rivers on land: Effect on tho, 


receiving water ; Self-purification of streams ; ‘River Pollution: : Special problems of = ` 


industrial wastes : Abatement of river pollution. 100, 


7%. (2) General Senitation—Sanitation_ of: dwelling houses.:, Ventilation and, 


air-conditioning : Illumination: Principles of village and town planning ; Collection 


and disposal of refuse design of hospitals, health centres, ‘schools and food handling., 
establishments: Disinfection and disinfection : Control “if insects enemies,’ with - 
particular reference :0 mosquitoes and flies: Rural sanitation: Latrines—Plumbing. 50 , 


(b) Industrial Hygione—Elementary Physiology : Heat stress ; Assessment’ of 
working environment : Occupational Hazards; Effect of air contaminants on man : 
Control of air contaminants : Safety measures: Plant sanitation ; Air Pollution and 


elements of radiological health. is ee. 50 
8. Design of Public Health Enginesring’:Works—-Design of water Purification 


“and sewage treatment plants including chemical handling; Estimation of quantity : Ti 


Dəsign of intakes, earth dams and. impounding reservoirs, networks of distribution“ 
system ; Design of sanitary and storm ‘sewers; Design of schools, food-handling 
establishments like canteen: slaughter house : Design hospital wards, etc. `- 


The above changes are, however, subject to the approval by the Senate. 
Senate House, ; P J. C. MUKHRRIJER, 
Calcutta, ee a Asst. Registrar ` 
The 30th August, 1965 ce 
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